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AJOVER,TISEMENT« 


/ THIS  Work  was  undertaken  in 

the  hope,  that  it  might  be  utile.  We  are 
furprifed,  that  the  objeél  which  it  embraces, 
though  already  treated  by  a Phylician,  has  not 
yet  been  offered  to  the  Public  in  a facisfaflory 
manner.  Indeed,  thofe  who  read  Venette’s 
produ6lion  with  any  judgment*,  regard  it  as 

* Le  Génération  de  Phommet  ou  Tableau  de 
r Amour  Conjugal^  confidéré  dan:  Pétât  du  Mariage^ 
par  M.  Nicolas  f^enette^  DoPteur  en  Médecine»  — 
Among  the  multiplied  editions  of  this  Work,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  one  that  does  not  aboimd  with 
eflential  errors.  The  terms  of  art,  efpecially,  are, 
in  the  greatcft  part  of  thefe  editions,  fo  much  dis- 

I 

figured,  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  guefs  at  the 
meaning. 

a 2 calculated 
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calculated  to  enlighten  the  Reader  in  fome 
points,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  him 
falfe  notions  on  many  others.  We  may  fay, 

. that  this  is  lefs  the  author’s  fault,  than  that  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived:  the  new  obfer- 
vations  made  in  our  days,  have  demolished 
many  of  the  circumftances  on  which  Vcnette 
eftablished  his  theory. 

Among  the  matters,  which  that  Author 
has  placed  in  his  Woik,  many  may  have  the 
mofi:  pernicious  confequences,  when  expofed 
to  the  eyes  of  men  who  poffefs  only  a 
fmall  share  of  underftanding. 

By  pcrufing  his  Work  with  the  flightefl 
attention,  it  is  eafy  to  be  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  many  queflions  which  he  has  very 
ferioufly  examined. 

We  therefore  flatter  curfelves*  with  hav- 
ing rendered  the  Public  fome  fervice,  in  thus 

offering 
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offering  them  a treatife,  written  with  the  fame 
views,  but  prefented  differently. 

•In  order  that  the  Reader  may  judge  of  the 
form  of  this  new  Work,  we  shall  here  expofe 
the  order  that  has  been  followed,  and  the  mo* 
lives  that  have  therein  determined  the  Author. 
It  was,  doubtlefs,  no  trifling  difSculty  to  dart 
a curious  eye  into  the  nuptial  bed,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  deferibing  its  fecrets,  without  offending 
the  ears  of  chaflity.  We  have  exerted  every 
endeavour,  within  the  limits  of  poflibility,  to 
render  this  Work  at  once  utile  and  decent. 

After  the  Introdudlion,  in  which,  viewing 
actual  circumflances,  the  neceflity  of  a work 
on  Phyfical  Love  is  demonflrated  ; we  give 
the  hiftory  of  the  Temperaments.  The  gene** 
rality  of  men  have  only  imperfeft  notions  of 
their  conflitution  : could  we,  then,  commence 
better  than  by  a fcrupulous  examen,  with  the 
aid  of  which,  each  individual  will  be  enabled 

to 
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' to  npprcciâtc  his  fciculticS)  rdstivcly  to  nisr* 

' * riage  ? 

I 

I The  fécond  Chapter  contains  Reflexions 

\ 

on  the  Temperament^  with  relation  to  Celibacy, 
It  may  be  regarded  as  ^ continuation  of  the 
firft  Chapter;  and  by  uniting  them,  every  man 
will  know  whether  he  ought  to  take  a fpoufe, 
or  if  his  conftitution  deprives  him  of  the 
nuptial  fweets. 

It  was  neccïTary  that  thefc  two  Chapters 
[ should  be  followed  by  thofe  in  which  we  exa- 

, mine  the  Remedies  which  have  been  fuppofed 

capable  of  extinguishing  Love^  and  the  Means 
which,  on  the  contrary,  excite  this  paflion, — - 
We  had  prejudices  here  to  combat,  which  have 
been  accredited  in  all  times  ; and  to  which  Ve  • 
nette  had  given  new  weight  in  his  work. 

In  the  third  Chapter,  we  have  enlarged 
Qii  Narcotics  y the  Jgnus  Caflusy  the  IFdter- 
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’Camphor^  &c.  which  have  been 

confidered  as  even  capable  of  deltrojnng,  in 
men,  the  fentiment  of  Love. 


In  Chapter  IV.  we  examine  the  Scînô- 
marin  or  Land-Crocodile^  Satyrion^  Bor  ax  ^ 
Cantharides  y Opium  y ^c.  in  short,  the  fub- 
Itances  which  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of 
vividly  exciting  man  to  phyfical  love,  and  which 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Jphrodijtacs.  It 
is  after  the  obfervadons  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Phyficians  that  we  fpeak  of  thefe  fubflances, 
and  demonflrate  the  terrific  effeéls  which  they 
may  produce. 

In  Chapter  V.  we  treat  of  Impuljfdnce/ 
We  there  enter  into  a detail  of  what  may 
caufe  it  ; and  alfo  indicate  the  means  of  curing 
that  affiiftion,  when  fufceptible  of  relief. 
This  Chapter  is  interefiing,  through  an  enume- 
ration of  the  different  caufes  which  may  render 
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man  impuifTantjand'likev^'ife  through  the  lingular 
obfervations  on  that  dileafe. 

The  Congrefs  mufl:  naturally  follow  Im- 
puilTance  ; it  is  the  matter  of  the  llxth  Chapter. 
We  thère  give  the  hiftory  of  this  remarkable 
cuftom,  and  the  means  which  were  employed 
to  abolish  it. 

Sterility  makes  the  objeft  of  Chapter  VIL 
We  have  applied  this  malady  to  both  fexes, 
becaufe  a man,  in  reality,  may  be  fterile  with- 
out being  impuilTant.  In  confidering  fterility 
under  this  point  of  view,  we  have  had  occafion 
to  enlarge  on  that  which  may  produce  it,  and 
on  the  means  indicated  by  the  moll  celebrated 
Phyficians,  for  rendering  fecund  the  union  of 
the  fexes.  We  have  even  propofed  fome 
means,  which  have  efcaped  the  refearches  of 
men  who,  to  the  prefent  time,  have  written 
on  this  fubjefl.  We  have  not  neglected  the 

obfervations 
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obfervations  of  medical  men,  with  relation  to 
the  objets  of  this  Chapter. 

We  may  fay,  that  the  details  contained  iri 
the  firft  feven  Chapters,  are  the  hiftory  of 
Love  in  fociety.  'Different  TemperamentSy 
/IphrodiJîacSy  Anti  - AphrodifiacSy  Impuijjancey 
and  Steriliiy^  are  nowife  in  Nature.  The 
hiflory  of  Love,  properly  expreffed,  com- 
mences with  the  eighth  Chapter,  which  treats 
of  Marriage.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
demonfl.ate,  by  the  example  even  of  many 
animals,  that  the  union  of  male  and  female, 
during  a certain  time,  is  in  Nature. 

In  Chapter  IX.  we  defcribe  the  Cujloms 
of  fome  Nations  with  regard  to  the  Ceremony 
of  Marriage, 

Chapter  I.  of  the  fécond  Volume,  has  for 
its  obje6l  the  Influence  of  Marriage  on  HeaUki 
After  having  ellablished,  in  the  Eighth'  Chapter 
VoL%  I.  b of 
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of  the  fir  ft  Volume,  the  fweets  which  refulc 
from  a union  of  hearts,  we  shew  in  this  how 
much  the  union  of  the  fexes  has  an  influence 
on  health,  as  well  beneficial  as  pernicious. 
Some  curious  obfervations  are  united,  to  de- 
monftrate  this  truth:  That  feveral  men,  by 
being  moderate  in  their  pleafures,  hav’e  tlisre 
found  remedies  for  their  indifpofitions  ; while 
others  have  fallen  viftims,  by  indulging  too 
much  in  voluptuoufnefs. 

In  the  fécond  and  third  Chapters,  we  treat 
of  the  'Barts  whicht  in  the  Sexes^  ferye  to  Ge- 
neration. The  anatomical  details  were  abfo- 
lutely  neceifary  for  enabling  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend . our  fucceeding  obfervations  on  pu- 
berty, virginity,  hermaphrodites,  generation,  &c. 

Puberty  is  the  fubjefi;  of  the  fourth  Chapter. 
The  objeéls  which  it  embraces,  are  not  only 
capable  of  fatisfying  curiofity  on  the  pheno- 
mena  which  appear,  at  this  epoch,  in  the  ani- 
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mal  economy;  but  may  be  regarded  as  inftrUc-  ^ 
tive,  on  the  manner  in  which  we  muft  con- 
duél  ourfelves  towards  young  perfors,  when 
they  begin  to  feel  the  firft  impreffioris  of 
Nature. 

In  Chapter  V.  we  treat  of  Virginity  \ 
and  prefent,  in  the  cuftoms  of  fome  people, 
a pi£l:ure  of  the  errors  of  human  wifdom. 
We  there  fee  alfo,  by  an  expofition  of  the 
fentiments  of  .thofe  who  have  difculFjd  this 
matter,  of  what  confequence  it  is  for  humanity, 
to  prevent  ignorance  and  temerity  from  'de« 
pofing  on  thefe  obje6ts,  when  proof  is  required 
in  a Court  of  Juftice. 

The  Seminal  Liquor  in  men,  and  the  Pe- 

, f } I 

iriodkal  Flux  in  women,  are  two  figns  by 
which  puberty  is  announced.  We  enter  into 
details  on  thefe  two  objefts,  which  form  the 
matter  of  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  What  we  had 
to  fay  thereon,  was  too  extenfive  to  be  placed 
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in  the  fourth  Chapter;  of  which  thefe  muft 

» 

be  regarded  as  the  completion. 

Generation^  tliat  myftery  which  Nature 
veils  to  our  eyes,  and  on  which  we  have  no- 
thing than  conjeftures,  is  treated  in  Chap- 
ter VI.  It  is  lamentable,  that  we  have  only 
hypothefes  to  offer  on  an  objeél  which  fo  highly 
interefts  Phyficians.  We  have  rapidly  expofed 
fome  fyflems  on  Generation;  and  the  reflexions 
which  follow,  are  adapted  to  shew  how  much 
or  how  little, confidence  may  be  placed  on  thofe 
fyflems. 
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Le  Plaifir  eft  fils  de  l’Amour, 

Mais  c’eft  un  fils  ingrat  qui  fait  mourir  fon  père. 

Paknard. 


Pleafure  is  Love's  fon  ; 
But  an  ungrateful  Son,  that  kills  his  lire. 


IT  is  with  concern,  that  I attribute 
to  Pleafure  the  greatefl:  part  of  thofe  evils  which 
cncompafs  us.  Love,  a prefent  which  Nature  made 
to  men  for  their  felicity,  often  (trews  thorns  in  the 
courfe  of  a languishing  and  unfortunate  life.  We 
would  have  pleafure  accompany  us  without  celfation  ; 
it  is  no  more,  with  many  men,  a relaxation  from 
labour.  While  the  one  part  call  inutilely  on  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  which  (lies  them;  the  other  facrifices, 
with  an  exceffive  ardour,  the  beautiful  days,  which 
they  obfcurc  from  their  dawn.  This  laft  clafs  is 
not,  any  long  time,  an  objeâ:  of  envy  for  the  firft: 
quiokly  they  unite  themfelves,  and  form  no  more 
than  one  mafs  of  inutile  men , whofe  lamentations  can- 
not folace  that  fociety  to  wliich  they  are  burden- 
fome. 
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Nature  lias  always  for  us  the  fame  attentions. 
If  men  arc  no  longer  what  they  ought  to  be  ; if  they 
produce  nothing  elfe  than  pitiful  abortions;  and  if, 
at  laft,  the  fpecies  degenerates  ; we  can  alone  afcribc 
the  caufe  to  ourfelves,  to  our  intemperance  and  our 
irregularities.  A man  who  refigns  himfelf  with 
fury  and  enthufiafm  to  what  is  called  enjoyment^ 
before  the  epoch  marked  by  Nature,  gives  cxitlence 
to  children  who  nearly  die  in  the  birth;  or  who,  if 
they  run  through  a part  of  their  career,  leave  behind 
them  weak  and  unhealthy  defeendants,  more  occupied 
with  the  care  of  fuftaining  tlieir  fragile  cxitlence, 
than  with  the  hope  of  leaving  a numerous  poilerity. 

If  we  obfeiTe  the  mafs  of  individuals  which 
form  fome  European  Nations,  what  an  impofing 
fpectacle  opens  to  our  notice  I The  country  offers, 
in  all  parts,  innumerable  cultivators,  whole  robuft 
arms  pluck  from  the  earth  her  productions:  heaped 
on  each  other,  an  infinite  number  of  citizens  inhabit 
tlie  great  cities  ; and  their  activity,  whether  direéled 
to  bufinefs  or  pleafurc,  forms  a profpecl  that  is  en- 
chanting : courageous  and  fieiy  young  men,  trained 
to  the  cruel  art  of  war,  facrifice  their  days  for  the 
country’s- lervice....  This  is  the  idea  which  aman 
tranfportal  from  the  defarts  of  Africa  into  Europe, 
would  form  of  a whole  nation.  If  this  man  does 
not  fulfer  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  appearances;  if  ■ 
to  the  firfi:  glance  he  adds  a fécond,  more  refleâiive, 
piore  philolbpliic,  what  will  he  then  perceive  ? 

■'The 
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The  goo.l  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  examined,  will  vanish  in  proportion  as 
he  IcaiTis  to  dillinitc  the  fpccies,  for  attaclting  himfelf 
to  individuals.  Our  obferver  will  fee  men  in 
champaign  fitiiations,  made  robuft  by  Nature,  but 
who  inlenfibly  degenerate.  Thofe  who  inhabit  po- 
pulous cities,  will  only  prefent  unfortunate  beings  to 
his  eyes,  on  whom  Nature  ftill,  from  time  to  time, 
bellows  a tender  regard;  which,  neverthelefs,  they 
will  not  perceive.  From  thefe  cities,  he  will  fee 
effeminate  beings  iffue,  who  are  already  old  in  the 
prime  of  life;  he  will  fee  them  drag,  under  the  co- 
lours of  Mars,  infirmities  which  they  derivefrom  Love. 

. Let  us  interrogate  Phyficians  ; let  us  ask  them 
what  tliey  think  of  the  aftual  (late  of  the  human 
fpecies,  relatively  to  their  phyfical  conftitution. 

All  decays  ! would  they  anfwer  : one  part  of  mankind 
is  enfeebled,  bccaule  thole  men  are  effeminate,  and 
voluntarily  abandon  their  head  to  vapours,  to  difeafes 
of  the  imagination.  Another  part  is  really  difeafed; 
and  that  part  would  be  moll  entitled  to  compaflion, 
if  their  complaints  were  not  caufed  by  the  dilbrders 

of  libertinifm But  thofe  who  have  the  greatell 

right  to  our  pity,  are  fuch  infirm  men,  who  bear  the 
pains  which  their  fathers  indiferetions  have  commu- 
nicated. 

4 

This  clafs  is  more  numerous  than  may  be  ima- 
gined: it  does  not  alone  comprehend  the  forrowful 
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vidims  of  a fcandalous  difeafe,  but  likevvife  thofe 
unfortunate  children  that  owe  their  birth  to  the  laft 
, efforts  of  an  exhaufted  temperament.  It  alio  com- 
prehends that  immenfe  number  of  miferable  indivi- 
duals, whole  members,  withered  and  deformed,  prove 
the  lubricity  of  tlieir  fathers;  that  cruel  lubricity, 
which  reveries  the  llatutes  of  Nature  in  a fundion 
as  fimple  as  relpedable,  for  enjoying  the  pleafurcs  cf 
love  under  delicate  circumllances,  and  without  re- 
quiring any  circumlpedion  for  pofterity. 

After  having  advanced  thus  much,  shall  we 
not  be  convinced  that,  in  elfed.  tire  human  fpccies  has 
degenerated  in  Europe?  . Shall  we  liften,  with  a 
kind  of  complaifmce,  founded  on  lelf-love,  to  the 
voice  of  fomc  men,  who  flatter  our  paflions  by  re- 
peating, that  we  poflefs  the  phyfical  worth  of  our 
ancellors?  By  calling  an  eye  on  men  of  the  pre- 
fent  time,  we  shall  refufe  belief  to  what  they  tell 
us....  We  have  leen  that  which  rcllilts  from  an 
examen  of  cxifting  people  ; let  us  therefore  dired 
our  attention  to  thole  who  have  preceded  them.  The 
Germans  are  yet  a robufl:  nation,  that  peibaps  fur- 
pafles,  in  conflitution,  the  others  wliich  inhabit  Eu- 
rope: but  does  its  force  accord  with  the  terrific  idea 
which  Tacitus  has  given  us  of  thofe  vigorous  Ger- 
mans whom  ]:e  delcribes  with  lb  much  energy  ! In 
the  people  of  Italy,  we  no  more  trace  their  indefa- 
tigable forefathers....  The  French  yet  relemble  their 
illulliiou^  piccÆcclibrs,  oy  their  courage  and  their  ar- 
dor 
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dor  in  battle;  but  their  conflitLition It  is  fuffi- 

cient  to  let  that  be  underftood,  in  faying  that  the 
celebrated  Linnæus  made  a fynopfis,  touching  the 
diftempers  which  alBid  the  human  ipecies,  and  cauling 
its  degeneration  in  Sweden,  and  that  the  Swedes  are 
the  French  of  the  North*. 

‘ If  we  read  hiftory  with  attention,’  Fiys  M. 
Balexferd  f,  ^ we  shall  there  dila»ver,  by  comparifcn, 

‘ this  truth  in  a thouland  palfages:  That  the  human 
* Ipecies  has  greatly  degenerated.  By  vifiting  the 
‘ arlcnals,  we  shall  difeover  this  demonflration,  in 
‘ handling  thofe  weighty  weapons,  oficnftve  and  de- 
‘ fenfive,  of  which  our  fathers  availed  thcmlelves  in 
‘ the  armies.  When  we  examine  thole  beautiful 
‘ antique  Statues,  in  their  natural  grandeur,  wq  re- 
‘ mark  that,  in  the  lame  proportion  with  other  traits 
‘ which  have  not  changed,  as  the  eyes,  the  mouth, 

« 

* Nutrîx  noverc»,  [The  unnatural  nurfe].  The  fa- 
tire  which  Linnæus  has  written  on  luxury,  and  the  mif- 
chiefs  arifing  from  thence,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Differ- 
tation,  has  an  allufion  alfo  to  our  morals;  while  he 
grievoufly  complains  of  the  cuftems  and  manners  which 
his  countrymen  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  to  which 
he  attributes  effefls  that  are  extremely  capable  of  having' 
an  influence  on  future  generations. 

t fut  l'Education  phyfique  des  etifans, 

3765,  1.  époque. 
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‘ &c.  they  have  all  a neck  larger  and  ftronger,  arms 
‘ more  plump,  legs  better  furnished,  the  tout  eufemble 
‘ more  mufcular,  and,  in  a word,  they  have  a cha- 
‘ raaer  of  virility,  that  our  greateft  Statuaries  could 
^ not  give  at  the  prefent  time,  without  departing  from 
‘ Nature.  Perhaps,’  adds  M.  Balexferd,  ‘ if  thefc 
‘ celebrated  Artifts  would  tranfport  thcmfelves  to 
fome  of  the  mountains  in  Switzerland,  they  would 
^ there  find,  more  than  elfewhere,  fimilar  originals: 

but  however  it  may  be,  and  without  recurring  here 
t to  a time  fo  remote  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
‘ mans,'  it  feems  pretty  certain  that  the  human  fpecies 
‘ is  degenerating  in  Europe.’ 

M.  Balexferd  enters  -into  fome  details  of  the 
caufes  and  confcquences  to  which  we  may  attribute 
this  degeneration  ; and  if  I was  not  obliged  to  reftrain 
mylelf  to  my  objecl:,  I should  find  it  facile  to  en- 
large thereon,  for  the  purpofe  of  demonftrating, 
that  all  thefe  caufes  may  be  traced  back  to  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  and  of  confequence  to  that  deprava- 
tion of  morals  which  nccefiarily  follows. 

That  interefling  objccl.  Education,  which  oo  * 
cupies,  at  prefent,  fo  many  zealous  citizens,  mull:  be 
extended,  at  leaf!:,  as  much  to  phyfical  as  to  moral 
acquirements  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  with  the  educa- 
tion of  children  that  a beginning  should  be  made,  but, 
if  I may  thus  exprefs  myfelf,  with  that  of  father^. 
In  vain  will  you  Ifrive  to  confer  on  your  fon  a robufl 
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temperament,  if  you  have  not  confidered  the  matter, 
even  before  his  ‘conception.  If  he  comes  weak 
and  delicate  into  the  world,  the  cares  which  you  be- 
llow, for  rendering  him  a little  hardier,  will  have  con- 
fiderable  influence  on  his  conftitution;  but  your  ut- 
inoft  folicitude  will  not  change  it  entirely.  It  is  for 
you,  men  ! who  would  difcliarge  the  duties  of  fbciety, 
and  prove  ufeful  by  adding  to  it  a new  individual  ; it 
is  for  you,  I lay,  to  examine  if  you  have  been  meri- 
torious. Do  not  refign  yourfelves  tothofe  lightnings 
of  temperament  that  dart  forth  with  the  flrft  fires 
of  puberty....  Young  man!  Nature  prepares  in  you 
the  germs  for  poflerity  ; but  do  not  profs  them  to 
Ipring  up  with  too  much  haftc.  In  this  relpcft, 
imitate  that  Nature,  which  prepares  new  pleafures  for 
your  fenfes.  The  tender  and  delicate  buds  that  pierce 
through  the  bark  of  a shrub,  shew  themfelves  by 
degrees  ; they  infenfibly  bloflbm,  and  the  flowers  ap- 
pear....They  wither,  if  touched  by  a facrilegious  hand  ; 
and  the  fruits  that  raufl;  from  thence  fucceed.. . . ! Think 
thereon  no  more,  young  man!  All  is  dellroyed! 

You,  in  whom  the  habitude  of  enjoyment  has 
rendered  pleafure  nccefliiry  j you,  in  whom  libertinifin 
and  debauchery  have  taken  place  of  voluptuoufnefs 
impuiflant  gray  beard,  who  won  kill;  yet  enjoy;  flrivc 
no  more  to  believe  that  a vivid  warmth  circulates  in 
your  veins  ; drain  not  the  weak  rcfources  of  pharmacy 
and  empiricilin,  for  awakening  the  fenfes,  that  are 
opprefll'd  by  exceflive  and  premature  enjoyments  : 

confult 
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confult  not  your  defires,  but  Nature  and  your  ability. 
If  you  can  be  utile  to  focierj^  that-  utility  will  not  be 
shewn  in  giving  it  men  who,  from  the  prime  of  their 
life,  shall  announce  old  age  and  decrepitude. 

It  mufi;  not  however  be  fuppofed,  that  I would 
banish  love  from  the  heart  of  the  generality  of  men  : 
I wish,  on  the  contrary,  that  every-one  could  tafte 
its  delights  : but,  at  the  fame  time,  my  views  would 
be  fulliiled,  if,  in  sketching  the  picture  of  real  plca- 
fures,  thofe  pleafures  only  which  are  avowed  by  Na- 
ture, I could  caufe  an  abhorrence  of  dangerous  de- 
baucheries, the  confequences  of  which  are  fo  woeful. 
I figh  on  calling  my  eyes  towards  that  crowd  of  fingle 
men,  who  outrage  fociety,  by  voluntarily  remaining  in 
a Hate  of  celibacy,  to  llray  in  a circle  of  vain  fpecu- 
lations.  — But  what  indignant  glances  inufi:  we  not 
call  on  men  who  continue  lonely  in  the  midll  of  fo- 
ciety, for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  give  unbounded 
liberty  to  their  pallions  Î Thefe  errors  are  punished, 
as  they  advance  in  years  ; but  the  difeafes  to  which 
they  are  then  fubjed,  avenge  Nature  without  repairing 
its  damages. 

Fortunate  should  I efteem  myfelf,  if  the  Work 
wliich  I prefent  to  men  of  ail  ages,  could  produce 
fome  good,  and  place  under  their  eyes  thofe  truths 
which  adual  circumllances  have  compelled  me  to  de- 
yclopc. 
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Many  cloquent  men  have  fpoken  agaînfl:  the 
vices  which  dil^ace  humanity  ; but  may  not  the  heart 
of  man  be  compared  to  thofe  malleable  fubftances  that 
indurate  under  the  hammer  ? Have  fo  many  decla- 
mations againft  the  deftruftive  crime  which  kills  one 
part  of  our  youth!  have  they  produced,  hitherto, 
by  the  menaces  therein  employed,  the  revolution  that 
M.  Tiflbt  operates  through  his  excellent  Ti-eatife  on 
Onanism  * ? What  is  the  caufe  of  thefe  different 
effefts  ? It  is,  I dare  affert,  becaufe  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  part  of  men  are  only  alive  to  prefent  evils. 

M.  Tiflbt  has  terrified  debauchees,  by  carting  under 
their  footrteps  the  victims  of  libertinifm  and  corruption. 
Thofe  to  whom  he  addrefles  himfelf,  have  shuddered 
with  horror  when  he  made  them  hear  the  complaints 
of  thofe  miferable  beings  who  fo  often  implore  for  re- 
lief in  vain  : we  have  feen  young  perlons,  of  both 
fexes,  conduced  to  the  grave’s  confines  by  malhir- 
bation,  calling  on  death,  as  tire  termination  of  their 
fufferings.  Then  the  terrible  impreflion  made  by 
pictures  fo  doleful,  and  that  are  painted  by  a great 
marter,  efficacioufly  approaches  his  readers.  Another 

L'Onanifme,  DiJjfertation  fuv  lei  maladies  produites  ^ 
par  la  Majîurbatiotu  HI  édition,  Laufanne  1764..  This 
Work,  which  is  the  belt  that  has  for  a long  time  ap- 
peared, muft  be  regarded  as  necelf.iry  in  education.  It 
is  now  efteemed  as  a clafiicaJ  book  in  Germany;  and  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  this  difiertation  met  with  the 
like  favourable  reception  in  every  other  country. 

Phyfician, 
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Phyfidan,  the  friend  of  humanity,  following  the  traces 
of  the  celebrated  Phyficianof  Laufanne,  has  published" 
a Work  of  the  fame  nature,  and  wliich  has  for  its  ob-  • 
ject  the  private  errors  into  which  young  women  fall^ 
when  the  Violence  of  temperament  hurries  them  to 
lewdnefs*.  May  this  Treatife  on  the  Nymphomania 
produce  as  much  good  as  that  on  Onanifm  ! 

Animated  with  the  fame  zeal  that  gave  birth  to 
thefe  two  Works,  but  deprived  of  the  talents  and  the 
knowledge  which  therein  diftinguish  the  Authors,  I 
olfer  my  produdion  to  the  Public,  as  the  fruit  of  re- 
flections that  I have  made  onphyficalLove,  confidercd 
in  Marriage. 

We  shall  fee,  in  this  Work,  the  gradations  which 
Nature  obferves  for  bringing  infancy  to  puberty  ; and 
in  confidering  the  precautions  she  has  taken,  to  hinder 
this  change  from  making  too  Itrong  an  impreffion  on' 
the  body'’,  we  shall  facilely  conclude,  that  Nature  has 
not  deftined  us  to  marriage  from  the  inftant  when  we  ’ 
believe  ourfelves  capable  of  entering  into  its  bands.- 
If  young  men  can  attach  tliemfelves  to  this  truth, 
the  human  fpecies  will  make  one  ftep  towards  per- 
fedion. 

Religion,  and  even  the  laws,  compel  us  to  regal'd 
as  illicit,  thofe  pleafures  which  men  procure  themfelves 

La  Nymphomanie^  ou  Traité  de  la  Fureur  Utérine^ 
^c,  ^c,  par  M.  D.  T.  de  Bienville^  Docteur  en  Méd.  1771, 

when 
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when  they  are  not  authorifcd  by  marriage:  but  witli- 
out  having  recourfe  to  what  religion  and  the  laws  in 
this  refpeCl:  prefcribe,  the  lights  of  reafon  muft  fuffice 
to  guide  us.  What  a contrail  is  there  between  the 
pure  pleafures  of  a man  living  in  the  midft  of  his  fa-^ 
mily,  happy  through  himfelf,  happy  through  his  con- 
fort and  his  children,  and  the  imperfeél  and  dangerous 
enjoyments  of  him  who  remains  in  a Hate  of  celibacy  Î 

When  man  and  woman  unite  therafelves  by  that 
facred  tie,  whicli  is  refpeded  among  all  Nations  nearly, 
excepting  thofe  that  are  civilifed,  the  dehgn  of  that 
union  is  to  bring  children  to  the  world.  This  auguft 
fundion  is  often  difeharged  with  difficulty  : the  fa- 
culty know  that  they  fometimes  find  invincible  obllacles, 
which  oppofe  generation.  But  this  is  not  fufficient. 
A great  advantage  would  refult,  if  every-one,  before 
he  forms  the  contrad  of  marriage,  or  dellines  himfelf 
to  celibacy,  knew  in  what  manner  to  ad  with  regard 
to  his  temperament  ; and  this  tve  have  endeavoured  to 
develope,  witliin  the  comprehenfion  of  all  men  ; who 
will  likewife  fee  the  means  avowed  by  Religion  and 
Nature,  for  redifying  thofe  feveral  defeds  that  form  fo 
many  obllacles  to  enjoyment  and,  coiifequently,  ge- 
neration. 

\ 

If  I had  written  for  men  of  knowledge  only,  Ï 
^ should  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  fpcak  of  fiipeiTri- 
tions  that  mortify  fpoufes,  by  impeding  their  pleafures: 
thefe  phantoms  of  imagination  have  Hill  fomc  aedit 
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among  the  common  people  ,*  and  it  is  therefore  efTen- 
tial  to  combat  them. 

It  would  be  inutile,  if  I ftrove  to  juftify  myfelf 
before  the  eyes  of  fome  timid  perfons,  for  having  - 
treated  the  prefent  fubjed.  I cannot  avoid  repeating 
what  we  find  in  the  preface  which  Venette  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  Tableau  de  r Amour  Conjugal:  a 
work  that  he  recommends  as  calculated  to  enlighten 
young  and  old  Men^  Theologijls^  Cafuifls^  Con- 
fejfors^  Judges^  Philofophers^  Phyjtcians^  old  and 
young  IVomen.,  Atheijls^  and  Debauchees.  M.  Tif- 
fot  and  M.  de  Bienville,  in  the  prefaces  which  they 
affixed  to  the  two  Treatifes  previoufly  mentioned^ 
have  expofed  the  reafons,  with  fo  much  truth,  which 
led  to  thofe  undertakings,  that  I cannot  adduce  any 
thing  after  them,  for  demonftrating  that,  in  an  enlight- 
ened but  corrupted  age,  we  muft  forcibly  attack  pre- 
vailing vices. 
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THE  facred  Writers  excite 
our  aflonisliment,  in  thofe  places  where  they 
mention  the  numerous  progeny  of  our  fore- 
fathers ! What  an  amazing  inftance  is  that  of 
the  Children  of  Jacob  in  Egypt!  I believe 
that,  in'tliofe  days,  the  ProfelFors  of  Medicine 
(for  that  fcience  dates  its  origin  from  thé 
creation  of  the  world)  knew  notliing  of  the 
divifions,  and  infinite  diflinâions  of  tempera- 
ment, which  fffiininacy,  voluptuournefs,  and 
debauchery,  have  introduced  among  us. 

VoL.  J,  A Tbîç 
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This  finguJar  dirpofition  of  the  human  fy- 
flcm,  arifing  from  the  union  of  the  eJcments 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Temperament,  has  confiderable  in- 
fluence on  the  foul  and  body;  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  aéls  a principal  part  in  the  natural  inter- 
eourfes  of  love.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  a man,  or  woman,  of  fuch  and 
fuch  a temperament,  is  little  lit  for  procreation  : 
though  fome  believe,  that  thofe  who  have  a 
different  complexion,  eyes  more  animated,  and 
a greater  appearance  of  vivacit3’,  are  calcu- 
lated, as  were  thofe  lufly  beings  who  firfl  peo- 
pled the  earth,  to  repair  the  devaflations  of  a 
fécond  deluge. 

This  general  opinion,  derived  from  a view 
of  mankind,  is,  however,  often  found  to  be  in* 
conclufive  in  particular  circumflances  : and  it  is 
of  the  utmoft  confequence,  to  demonflrate  this 
in  a Work  profeffing  to  treat  of  that  love 
which  is  fanflioned  by  Hymen  ; but  in  no  wife 
of  the  f 2jy  and  tempeftuous  paflion,  that  has 
no  other  object  than  temporary  gratification, 
which  it  derives  through  a felf  condemning  me- 
dium, and  on  which  the  tyc  of  Chaftity  dares 
not  glance. 


OP  THE  TEMPERx^MENTS*  hj 

Of  all  the  rumerous  conclurions  formed 
by  andent  and  modern  Writers.,  rcfpefting  thé 
caufc'S  which  induce  the  varicus  teinperaraentsV 
it  is  difficult  to  fele61:  ore  that  is  wholly  fatisfac- 
tory.  A renowned  Fhyfician*  has,  however^ 
^ven  us  the  following. 

‘ The  folids,’  fays  he,  ‘ have  an  cLl- 
* flic  power,  through  which  they  again  fir i ye 
^ at  compreffion,  after  having  been  diftended. 
‘ Our  veins,  enlarged  by-  the  blood  which  they 
‘ receive  the  moment  the  heart  opensf,  imrhe- 
‘ diately  endeavour  to  recover  their  former  .po« 
^ fition,  when  this  organical  operation  is  per- 
‘ formed,  by  means  of  the  dilacibility  of  thé 
‘ fibres  ; and  this  dilatibility,  and  organical  oper- 
‘ ation,  has  a double  power  to  haflen  the  com- 
‘ preffion  of  the  veins.  The  greater  the  elaflic 
‘ force  of  the  fibres,  the  more  do  they  refifl 
< the  expanfion,  and  facilitate  the  clofing  of 
® the  veins.  This  elaflic  power  demands  thé 

* Monf.  Quefnay; 

t Diaftole.  A tenn  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the 
lituation  of  the  heart  when  its  cavities  are  extended; 
TIîC  Sifcolc,  on  the  contraiy,  exprefies  the  contraclion 
of  thofe  hbres  which  form  the  cavitic?. 
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‘ grcatefi:  attention:  for,  in  proportion  as  the. 
‘ force  increafes  or  decreafes,  or,  as  they  are 
^ more  or  lefs  excited,  is  the  vibration  of  the 

* veins  either  regulated  or  changed.  The  va- 

* riations  occaHoned  by  elaftic  force,  is  cafily  to 
^ be  perceived  in  a bow  : for  a bow,  according 
‘ as  it  is  more  or  lefs  lliff,  extended  or  bent, 

‘ occafions  a confiderable  alteration  in  the  courfe 
‘ of  the  arrow,  whatever  may  be  the  attempts 
‘ or  the  intention  of  the  peifon  who  direfls  it. 

‘ Thus  cannot  the  circulation  be  the  fame  in 

* one  whofe  veins  arc  capacious,  and  in  another 
‘ whofe  veins  are  narrow  ; in  thofe  whofe  veins 
‘ are  firm  or  fiifF,  and  thofe  where  they  are 

* feeble  and  wide;  in  him  whofe  fibres  pofiTeis 
® great  elaitic  power,  as  in  him'  where  their  ela- 
‘ ftic  force  is  fmall  ; and,  laftly,  in  thofe  where 
‘ the  motion  of  the  fibres  is  ftrong,  as  in  thofe 
‘ where  tiicir  motion  is  enfeebled.’ 

From  all  thefe  diftinflions,  which  are  lb 
remarkable  in  mankind,  Monf.  Quçfnay  pro- 
ceeds to  treat  of  the  feveral  temperaments, 
which  occafion  fuch  a ilriking  diflimilarity  in 
the  organical,  animal,  and  intellcflual  economy. 
However^  it  mufi;  not  be  underflood,  on  the 
authority  of  this  great  man,  whom  I have  cited, 

that 
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that  the  fecretions,  which  form  the  variations 
in  the  temperament,  according  to  the  ancients 
and  the  greatcft.  part  of  the  moderns,'  are  to- 
tally to  be  difregarded.  The  folids  acquire 
no  ftrength  or  weakneft,  Itiffnefs  or  foftnefs, 
nor  more  or  lefs  elafticity,  than  what  they  de- 
rive from  the  action  of  the  fluids,  that  impel 
them  to  motion.  Th.us  do  we  alwaj’s  find,  in 
plethoric  men,  a warm  and  humid  temperament  ; 
the  bilious,  are  warm  and  dry  ; thofe  of  a phleg- 
matic temperament,  cold  and  humid  ; and  thofe 
whom  the  ancients  denominated  melancholic, 
cold  and  dry.  From  thefe  various  tempe- 
raments arife  a greater  or  lefs  addidlion  to  carnal 
pleafures:  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  draw  from 
theace  fome  well-grounded  conclurions,  if  the 
union  of  thefe  four  temperaments  had  not 
given  birth  to  infinite  divdfions  and  fub-divifions, 
which  the  mofl:  refpeftable  phyficians,  in  feveral 
circumflanccs,  have  been  fcarcely  able  to  define^ 
after  the  molt  attentive  obfervations. 

» 

I shall,  however,  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
four  principal  heads,  under  which  the  tempera- 
ments are  arranged  ; as  they  are  the  only  ones 
of  which  I can  treat  with  fufficient  acairacy.  ; 
andj  rejeffing  all  extraneous  difeuffions,  convey 
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an  idea  of  the  influence  which  either  of  thefe 
polielfes,  to  promote  and  perfefl  the  grand  der 
Dgn  of  nature,  To  multiply  mankind 


THE  prETKOiaC  TEMPERAMENT. 

( 

A Firm  and  vigorous  body,  an  animated 
countenance,  eyes  commonly  blue,  the  flesh 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  relaxed,  a foft  and 
fmooth  skin,  a fresh  colour,  a plumpncfs,  light 
brown  or  chefnut  coloured  hair,  flexible  and  nimble 
limbs,  not  wholly  adapted  to  hard  or  confiant  la- 
bour; blue,  wide,  and  full  veins,  admitting  a free 
circulation  of  the  blood;  thefe  are  the  chaw 
raéleriftic  flgns  of  a plethoric  man. 

A perfon  of  this  temperament,  has,  through 
the  whole  bodily  ftrudiiire,  a pleafing  warmth, 
accompanied  by  ardent  deflres,  which  intimate  his 
propenfity  to  pleafure  : to  this  he  is  alfo’  impelled 
by  a natural  livelinefs,  a fruitful  fancy,  and  a 
ftrong  inclination  to  mix  in  fociety.  He  per- 
forms all  the  funflions  of  life  with  wonderful 
celerity  ; and  perfpiration,  in  him,  occurs  in  the 

eafiefl 
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eafieft  tn^.nner.  A plethoric  man,  intent  on 
mirthfu]  relaxation,  will  continually  refort  to  the 
joys  of  love  and  the  table  : he  is  by  nature  fu- 
fceptible,  gentle,  mild,  gay,  and  pleafing.  His 
habitual  good  confticuc ion  has  a great  afcendcncy 
over  his  manners  : and  his  tendency  to  company 
is  induced  by  the  excellency  of  his  ideas, -the 
vivacity  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  exuberance 
and  fprightlinefs  of  his  converfation. 

Is  not,  therefore,. the  man  of  a plethoric  tem- 
perament, with  all  thefe  alluring  qualifications, 
apparently  formed  to  exclude  the  mylteries  of 
love  from  all  thofe  who  have  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy  fimilar  advantages?  He  loves 
with  delicacy  : it  is  not  always  burning  defires 
that  i.mpel  him  to  pleafiire;  the  impulfts  of  the 
heart  move  in  unifon  with  the  impuTcs  of  na- 
ture, More  fufceptible  of  a refined  alfe6lion, 
than  prone  to  thofe  defiiroying  pleafures  which 
are  derived  from  the  regions  of  licentioiifnefs, 
he  ought  alone  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  thofe 
fair-ones,  who  poiTefs  the  art  of  uniting,  in  a 
ftate  of  wedlock,  the  allurements  of  delicacy 
with  the  charms  of  temptation.  But  the  vi- 
gorous excitements,  which  fpur  on  a pléthore 
man,  procure  him  neitbei:  rclpe6l_  or  fucctfs 
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with  women  who  are  capable  of  defending 
thcmfelves.  Like  Cæfàr,  he  would,  in  the  fame 
inftant,  fee  and  conquer.  For  this  reafon-^ 
whereby  he  is  capable  of  making  rather  ac- 
quaintances chan  friends— his  defires  are  much 
fooner  fatiated  b5’’theinripidity  of  a cafual  amour, 
which  often  produces  no  further  intimacy,  than 
by  thofe  more  fubflantial  and  delicate  pleafures 
which  are  founded  on  attrapions  and  contraPs, 
that  do  not  always  accord  with  his  livelinefs, 
inflability,  and  indifcretion.- 

'V  • . , ... 

From  this  sketch,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  a man  of  a plethoric  temperament,  though 

. t 

feelingly  alive  to  the  influence  of  love,  is  yet 
capricious  and  inconfiderate:  that  he  approves 
only  of  the  gentleft  oppofition,  which  he  may 
increafe  or  extinguish  as  his  fancy  direPs  : that 
he,  like  a butterfly,  alights  upon  the  firfl  fine 
flower,  making,  only,  a momentary  flay.  The 
lively  tint  of  a rofe  will  impede  the  flight  of 
this  diminutive  animal,  in  the  midfl  of  his  career; 
but  if,  jealous  of  another  flower,  she  would 
engrofs  all  his  endearments,  she  mufl:  unbare 
her  bofoin  to  the  careffes  of  this  little  change- 
ling. She  delights  to  feel  the  cxtatic  vibrations 

Î • 

of  his  heart  ; and  amply  shares  in  the  felicity. 

The 
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The  perturbation  and  the  tranfports  of  her 
adorer,  feem  to  promife  the  moft  lively  and  dur- 
able tendernefs Charming  Rofe!  exert 

all  your  efforts  to  enflave,  in  your  wiles,  thofe 
who  would  efcape  you.  A foft  ianguishment 
already  pervades  the  fenfes  ; and  it  will  shortly 

terminate  in  apathy Would  you  detain 

him  ? Alas  ! it  is  too  late  I Fairer  than  ever, 
he  gently  flutters  his  little  wings,  and  drives  to 
difengage  himfelf.  His  love  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished; he  haftens,  impaffioned,  to  another 
flower,  to  renew  his  endearments,  and  to  admit 
it  to  a participation  of  his  extafies.  Fear  not, 
however,  his  lafting  difpleafure;  you  shall  not 
be  defpifed  : he  is  inconftant,  but  not  bafe. 
Perhaps  he  will  shortly  return,  to  make  a new 
engagement:  do  not,  then,  recede  from  his 
proffered  fondnefs  ; he  is  as  timid  as  he  is 
changeable.  ‘ 

I 

From  what  I have  faid  of  the  amorous 
whimficalities  of  the  butterfly,  it  will  not  be 
difiicult  to  diftinguish  the  man  of  a plethoric 
eonflitution.  In  the  fame  manner  does  he  con- 
du6l  the  operations  of  love  : to  thefe  pleafures 
he  cannot  make  that  refiftance  which  is  in  the 
power  of  a man  of  a bilious  temperament. 

All 
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All  the  fweetnefs  of  the  tender  paflîon  being 
united  in  him,  his  pleafures  are  never  invaded 
by  thofe  whirlwinds  of  jealoufy,  by  that  fatal 
antidote  to  love,  which  fometimes  precipitates 
a choleric  man  into  the  moil  fatal  exceffes.— 
He  is  unftable  and  inconftant  ! Thefe  are  his 
principal  failings;  which,  in  the  end,  are  pro- 
ductive of  punishment.  His  good  conflitution 
is  no  aflurance  of  a long  life:  his  vivacity, 
lafcivioufnefs,  and,  as  before  obferved,  his  pecu* 
liar  inconflanc}^,  ( from  whence  originate  con. 
tinual  new  defires,  which  feldom  remain  unfa- 
tisfied}  infenübly  shorten  his  days. 

Few  men,  fo  capable  of  adding  to  thé  ge- 
neral comforts  of  wedlock,  as  thofe  of  whom  I 
now  treat,  exert  any  endeavours  to  preferve 
the  qualities  of  body  and  foul,  which  excite 
in  them  the"  tender  paffion,  to  the  end  of  their 
natural  career.  Their  habitual  gentlenefs,  plea- 
fantry,  and  gaiety,  would  render  them  in- 
valuable as  husbands,  if  their  prominent  failing 
did  not,  but  too  often,  give  birth  to  matrimo- 
nial difeord.  Ought  not  the  attentions,  and 
fweetcareflesjof  awife,  to  moderate  that  furious 
inclination  for  promifeuous  pleafures,  which 
fubvert  the  purpofe  and  depgn  of  wedlock  ? I 

lepre- 
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reprefent  to  myfef,  with  the  moO:  lively  fads* 
faftion,  a qharmhis  woman,  who,  by  chatle 
endeai  tncnrs  having  as  it  were  triumphed  over 
the  waywardnefs  of  temperament,  fees  her 
husband  return,  for  ever,  to  her  embraces,  ani 
to  his  family  I I anticipate  the  iromenfity  of  her 
joy;  which  she  is  capable  of  indulging  in  its 
utraoft  extent. 


THE  BILIOUS  TEMPERAMENT. 


o 


% 


Excepting  an  advantageous  ftature,  and 
a great  tendency  to  corpulency,  which  do  not 
commonly  appertain  to  a man  of  this  tempera- 
ment, all  his  other  qualities  indicate  great  bo- 
dily  ftrength.  His  bones  are  large  and 
folid;  his  mufcles  well  delineated  ; and  his 
flesh  adheres  firmly  togethei*  : his  thin  and  dry  ^ ^ 

skin  is  of  a dark  red,  brown,  or  olive-colour,  and 
fometimes  black  : the  hair,  that  covers  his  head 
and  body,  is  almofl  always  black  and  curled;  bis 
pulfe  is  full,  itrong,  and  quick:  his  veins  are 
grofs  and  prominent,  and  his  blood  hot:  his 

mouch 
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HiDUth  is  large,  with  dry  lips,  a warm  and  llrong 
1)reath,  and  black  and  piercing  eyes. 

Men  of  this  defcription  are  the  moil  amo- 
rous ; all  their  paffions  are  ftrong  and  violent, 
tecaufe  they  pofTefs  none  of  that  vivacity  and 
cheerfulnefs  which  charaflcrh'e  the  plethoric 
temperament.  Their  anger,  fays  a modern 
author  *,  may  be  refembled  to  that  of  Achilles  ; 
their  hatred  to  that  of  Coriolanus;  and  their 
love  approaches  to  fliry.  This  flame,  fanned 
by  an  alrnoil  inexhauflible  conftitution,  is,  with 
him,  a principal  concern.  He  will  alone  be 
loved;  while  his  attachments,  unlike  thofe  of 
the  man  of  a plethoric  habit,  though  not  wholly 
durable,  are  at  leafl-  uncommonly  ardent  : and  he 
ÎS,  the  ftrongefl:  of  the  human  race.  This  great 
bodily  vigour , he  retains  a confiderable  time; 
nor  does  he  wait  till  his  powers  are  exhaufted,  to 
become  jealous,  unjuH,  and  cruel.  In  polished 
fociety,  thefe  failings,  in  fome  meafure  deftroyed 
by  the  refinements  of  matrimony,  in  no  wife 
proceed  to  fuch  lengths  as  to  poifon  the  cup  of 
pleafure,  and  degenerate  into  criminal  extrava- 

* Monf.  Clerc,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  INIau, 
viewed  in  a State  of  Innocence.  Vol.  I. 
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gances.  But  among  thofe  nations,  where  this 
temperament  is  prevalent,  all  the  vices  hiherent 
in  that  defcription  of  mankind,  exhibit  them- 
felves  under  the  alpeél  of  greatnefs  and  arbitrary 
power. 

In  Turkey,  Africa,  and  Alia,  love  is  a tyP^nt,’ 
that  rends  the  heart  of  fenfibility.  The  fenfual 
pieafures  which  the  cruel  delpots  of  thele  climes: 
enjoy,  are  diminished  by  the  fternnefs  and  au- 
thority with  which  obedience  is  enforced;'  aa 
obedience  which  appals  the  finer  feelings,  and 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  very  oppolite  of  . 
mutual  alTcflion.  The  women,  who  fubfer- 
viently  wait  the  commands  of  the  other  Tex', 
are  immured  flaves,  who,  not  unfrequently,  on 
the  flighted;  fiiijncion  of  infidelity,  arc  punished 
with  death.  The  wretches  who  guard  thefe 
unhappy  females,  are  previouily  caftrated,  in 
order  to  render  them  indubitably  chafte,  and  of 
confequence  to  fecure  the  fair  vidlims  from  pol- 
lution ! And  the  tyrants,  or  rather  mon-' 

fiers,  who  reign  over  this  multitude  of  flaves,' 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  enjoy  the  like  very  fen- 
fible  happinefs  ! , . ..  For  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  let  us  diferedit  thefe  afiertions,  fo  oppo- 
fite  Co  juftice  and  mercy! 


^ How 
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How  cruel,  and  diftonfbnant  to  joy. 

To  chain  a fimple  heart,  wliich  dreads  annoy  j 
Surrend’ring,  two  fine  rolling  eyes  to  fee. 
Surcharg’d  with  tears,  imploring  tp  be  free  : 
^^^lile  men,  impell’d  by  crafty  love,  embrace 
A trembling  Have,  with  an  abhorrent  face 


If  happinefs  be  derived  from  love^  it  can 
only  exifl:  where  conftraint  is  banished  from  its 
dominions.;...  The  abfolute  governor,'  who 
can  brook  nothing  but  the  moll  paffive  obe- 
dience, and  wbofe  Haves,  filled  with  emotion 
and  fear,  receive  the  poifonous  carefies  of  their 

mailers,  is  a Hranger  to  the  foft  and  impaflioncd 

• * 

delights  which  refult  from  the  union  of  two 

faithful  hearts.  That  man  is  yet  more  infen- 
» 

fible,  who,  difelleeming,  or  defpifing,  the  plea- 
furcs  of  an  advantageous  and  honourable  union,' 

I 

feeks,  from  fantallical  and  not  unfrequcntly  am- 
bitious motives,  to  purchafe  the  gratification  of 
his  animal  dtfires  ....  ‘ Pshaw  ! what  matters 

‘ it  ?’  fiiys  he,  ‘ I talle  all  the  enjoyments  of 
^ love.*....  Thou!....  ‘ Thofe  men  who 


See  Voltaire’’s  ‘Orphelin  de  la  Chine,’  Ad:  3. 
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would  purchafe  renown,  can  fcarcely  be  half 
‘ entitled  to  it;  nor  can  thofe  women  who 
* barter  their  charms  for  lucre,  fuppoit  any 
‘ greater  ' claim  to  the  fubftantial  pleafures  of 
f love*.* 

The  great  endowments  which  men  of  a 
bilious  temperament  poflefs,  and  which  excite 
them  to  the  fofter  delights,^  are  not  conferred 
in  vain.  They  are,  above  all  others,  capable  of 
increafing  population,  provided  the  union  oc- 
curs with  women  of  a plethoric  habit  f.  Thefe, 
'more  moderate  in  their  tranfports,  conform, 
with  greater  precifion,  to  the  defires  of  Nature, 
If,  then,  it  has  ever  been  underftood,  that  na- 
tural fimilitudes  and  agreements  are  requifite  in 
a*  ftate  of  wedlock,  the  neceflity  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, of  paring  the  bilious  man  with  a 
woman  of  the  like  temperament  ; that  is,  with 
the  mod  enamoured  of  all  females.  Is  it  not 
commonly,  and  truly,  obferVed,  that  too  great  a 
share  of  vivacity  a6ts  in  oppofition  to  the  pro- 
creative  faculties?  And,  neverthelefs,  by  the 

* Thei  Friend  of  Humanity.’ 

-V 

t This  rule  fometimes  admits  of  exceptions  ; which 
will  be  fecn  when  we  treat  of  Barrennels. 
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dealings  of  mankind,  it  should  (eem  that  they 
believe  nothing  which  relates  thereto.  ' It  ha* 
unfortunately  been  forgotten,  that,  from  a pro* 
perly  adapted  union,  healthy  and  welfforined 
children  are  born.  I'  will  not  aflert,  that  a 
man  and  woman,  when  inappofitely  united,  are 
wholly  excluded  from  hymeneal  delights  : but  is 
it  alone  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoyment,  that  the 
fenfes  are  precipitated  into  the  lap  of  Pleafure? 
in  fuch  an  union,  tranfports  quickly  fucceed 
each,  other;  a devouring  flame  incefTantly  kindles 
the  fire  of  love  ; and  the  power  of  imagination, 
flimulated  by  a llrong  conftitution,  carries  the 
liappy  pair  beyond  reafonable  limits. ...  The 
happy  pair  ? But  their  felicity  will  not  al- 

ways continue.'  I fee  premature  old  age  im- 
peding, and  at  length  drying  up,  the  fources  of 
enjoyment. ...  I fee  thefe  unfortunate  conforts 
calling  on  their  loft  joys  to  return;  and,  as  an 
increafe  of  the  contequent  diftraélions,  they  are 
deprived  ^of  the  fupreme  fatisfaftion  of  paying 
to  Nature  thofe  endearments  which  Love  has 
’ confumed.  Miferable  couple!  fruitlefslydo  you 
llretch  forth  your  arms;  no  tender  offspring,* 
the  joy  and  confolation  of  declining  .'gc,  can 
you  prefs  to  your  bofoms.* 
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THE  melancholic  TEMPERAMENT. 


In  general,  we  should  feek  for  the  Me- 
lancholic Temperament  in  vain  among  infants 
and  old  men  : it  manifefts  itfelf,  in  full  force, 
about  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year  ; and  the 
melancholic  feldom  live  beyond  fifty.  This 
may  be  confidered  as  an  acquired  tempera- 
ment, dependant  on  the  changes  which  occur 

» 

in  man,  removing  his  conftitution  from  its  ori- 
ginal flate.  It  is  rarely  obfervable  in  cham- 
paign countries  ; nor  in  fmall  villages  do  we  find 
many  examples  : but,  unfortunately^  for  the  phy- 
fical  world,  we  meet  with  men  of  this  tempera- 
ment at  every  flep,  in  great  cities,  where  tlie 
inhabitants,  clofely  packed  together,  feera  con- 
tending for  the  air  which  they  reipire 

When, 

* I shall  elfewhere  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the 
elTeftof  air  on  animals;  but  shall  here  obferve,  that 
it  has  been  proved,  that  of  the  48,000  cubic  inches  of 
air  wliich  a man  refpires  in  an  hour,  he  ahforbs  thereof 
3692  inches  ; and  that  it  is  probably  this  air  which 
palfes  into  the  blood,  after  having  previoully  gone 
VoL.  I.  JB  through. 
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When,  in  a metropolis,  (but  not  in  public 
walks  or  places  of  recreation,  for  the  melan- 
cholic fly  fromfociety)  I view  attentively  thofe 
men  .who  meet  my  obfervation,  many  of  this 
tempérant  appear.  They  are  eafiiy  diftinguish- 
ed.  Their  ftature  is  large,  or  middling  ; their 
hair  brown  or  black  ; and  their  vifage  long  : 
their  eyes,  great  and  languid  in  youth,  become 
dark  as  they  advance  in  years;  and  their,  lean 
and  hollow  cheeks  are  covered  with  a rough, 
fcorched,  blackish,  and  fometimes  yellow  skin. 
Their  body  is  'flender;  their  legs  and  thighs 
thin  ; and  their  arms  and  fingers  lean  and  long. 
Men  of  this  temperament  are  ill-favoured  in 
their  vifage;  although  fair  and  pleafing,  perhaps, 
in  youth.  .Poflibly,  they  appear  thus  to  us, 
in  riper  years,  alone  from  their  leannefs;  in 
fome  fort,  a fierce  call  of  the  eyes;  and  colour 
• of  the  skin. 

through  tlie  chyle.  From  hence  may  be  feen,  how 
abfolutely  necefiary  it  is  to  prevent  mankind  from  dil- 
puting  the  privilege  of  air,  which  should  be  pure  and 
fresh.  See  further  on  this  fubjeft,  Phyjique  expéri- 
mentale de  M,  Defagulliers,  tome  II.  the  excellent 
Dijfertation  de  M.  de  Sauvage^  fur  les  effets  de  l'air 
fur  le  corps  humain^  IL  partie,  § I.  And  Le  Mé- 
moire fur  le  danger  des  inhumations  dans  les  Eglifes^ 
par  i)/.  Huguenot,  ikc. 
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Women  of  a melancholic  ^temperamenc, 
elTentially  differ  from  men  of  the  like  confeitu- 
tion  : their  skin,  though  dry,  is  much  more 
beautiful;  and  their  negligent  gait  is  by  fome 
elleemed  graceful  and  majeftic.  Balfac  faid, 
in  deferibing  a nation  where  the  melancholic 
temperament  predominated:  ‘ We  should  be 
‘ apt  to  look  on  them  as  queens  that  had  cf<- 
f poufed  their  flaves.’ 

The  melancholic  man  is  a dangerous  fe- 
ducer  among  females;  for  he  poffeffes,  in  a 
fupreme  degree,  the  art  of  praélifing  iliufion,  in 
ftrains  of  eloquence.  His  tone  is  perfuafive  ; 
and  he  nearly  always  fucceeds  through  a fubli- 
mity  of  imagination.  His  thoughts  are  not 
conftantly  direfled  to  pleafurable  puTuits;  thcfe 
being  of  too  lively  and  exalted  a nature  to  en- 
grofs  his  attention  uniformly  : heroic  aftions, 
conquefts,  and  enterprifes  furpafling  human 
ability,  are  fubjefls  to  which  he  reforts;  but, 
befides,  by  a fingular  contraft,  the  ambitious, 
and  arch  heretic,  have  all  been  of  the  melan* 
cholic  temperament, 

Thefe  men,  then,  direft  not  their  ideas  to 
love,  except  at  intervals,  while  they  abandon 

B a thofe 
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thofe  projeéls  which  appear  to  them  of  greater 
importance;  but,  when  ferioufly  engrofled  by 
that  pallion,  they  abandon  every  idea  that  has 
HO  reference  to  it,  alone  to  dally  with  the  ob* 
jeft  that  excites  the  flame.  They  become,  more 
than  ever,  gloomy,  difficult,  thoughtful,  reftlefs, 
apprehenfive,  mistiuftful,  timid,  jealous,  and 
raging.  We  know,  from  horrible  examples, 
how  far  the  enamoured,  and  irritated,  of  this 
temperament,  can  extend  their  defpair. 

Why  is  it  not  poffible  to  annihilate,  by 
gradations,  the  impetuofity  of  this  unfortunate 
conftitution  ? It  is  not  in  Nature  ; being  fel- 
dom  difcoverable  in  thofe  places  where  mankind 
conform  moll  narrowly  to  her  diftates.  This 
temperament,  therefore,  muft  rather  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  acquired  malady,  or  hereditary  vice, 
than  as  properly  the  conftitution  of  the  indivi- 
dual. In  the  courfe  of  this  Work  will  be 
found  the  meft  approved  remedies  for  abating, 
and,  if  poffible,  entirely  fubduing,  this  ftate  of 
temperament,  which,  in  many  reipecls,  deferves 
attention;  and  has  alone  been  rendered  here, 
ditary*  through  the  abufe  of  pleafure,  and  ab- 

* In  the  chapter  on  Imbccilliry,  and  alfo  in  that 
on  Sterility,  I have  treated  of  the  remedies  to  be  em- 
ployed 
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jeftion  and  weakneis,  the  neceflary  attend- 
ants • . 

The  fire  of  imagination  is  not  fufficient, 
in  thofe  of  a melancholic  temperament,  to  ren- 
der them  capable  of  propagating  the  g^ecies. 
Befides  which,  the  natural  functions,  and,  above 
all,  the  fecretions,  should  occur  without  too 
much  irregularity;  which  is  rarely  obfervable 
in  men  of  this  temperament.  Their  whole 
animal  economy  feems  in  diforder.  The  move- 
ment of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  unequal  : 
nearly  always  famished,  they  pay  little  regard  to 
a necelTary  quantity  of  aliment  ; one  day  eating 
too  much,  and  the  next  not  enough,  carelefs  of 
any  other  regimen.  Their  difcharges,  like- 
wife;  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  thefweat; 
are  irregular,  and  alternately  fupprefled  and  too 
abundant*.  The  moral  features  correlpond 
very  exactly  with  the  phyfical.  The  melan- 

ployed  for  abating  the  efFefts  of  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament; .where  will  alfo  be  found  the  mod  eligible 
preferiptions  for  perfons  of  bilious,  plethoric,  and 
phlegmatic  conftitutions. 

♦ Monf.  Clerc,  whom  I have  already  quoted, 
fays,  that  the  melancholic  man  has  rather  an  exprej[fe<^ 
fweat,  than  aftual  perfpiration. 

B3 
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cholic  will  and  will  not  carry  his  fuggeftions 
into  execution  from  one  day  to  the  other;  but 
is  opinionatively  attached  to  his  own  mode  of 
thinking,  and  highly  unbearable  in  the  fentiments 
which  he  profelTes.  The  fame  objefl  appears 
to  him  in  different  points  of  view,  according  to 
his  affeftions  ; and  what,  in  him,  produces  change- 
ablenefs,  ( for  he  frequently  runs  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other)  is  rather  the  effeft  of  a 
derangement  of  the  natural  functions,  than  of 
. reafon  and  refledlion. 

From  fuch  alternately  fudden,  and- conti- 
nual variations,  in  the  melancholic  man,  refult, 
without  doubt,  thofe  affeftions  which  are  capa- 
ble of  influencing  pofterity. 

Ought,  then,  the  melancholic  man  to  re- 
main fcrupuloufly  in  a ftaf-e  of  celibacy?  It 
were,  perhaps,  to  be  wished  that  this  could  hap- 
pen ; but  experience  demonftrates  the  contrary. 

- I have  remarked,  that  the  melancholic,  by 
remaining  Angle,  were  fubjefted  to  lafting  and 
crut  I maladies.  In  the  Chapter  on  Puberty, 
the  Aid  efffcfts  of  this  temperament  will  be  feen. 
Such  men,  therefore,  may  be  permitted  to  enter 
* into 
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into  the  ftate  of  wedlock  ,•  but  efpccial  care 
muft  be  taken,  that  two  perfons  of  a fimilar 
temperament  do  not  come  together.  I'he 
children,  that  might  be  the  fruit  of  iuch  an 
union,  would,  fooner  or  later,  be  fubjefted  to 
the  phyfical  and  moral  vices  of  the  authors  of 
their  exillence*.  Giv’'e  to  a melancholic  man 

the 

i 

* M.  de  la  Barre,  phyfician  at  Lille,  fpeaks  of  a 
young  woman,  aged  twenty  years,  in  the  poffeffion  of 
perfect  health,  wlio  was  married  to  a perfon  about  as 
old  as  lierfelf  ; but  who,  according  to  every  fign,  was 
exceedingly  melancholic;  this  bride,  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  after  the  ceremony,  was  attacked  by  a 
tertian  ague,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  became  preg- 
nant. The  ague  continued  during  the  whole  period 
of  her  pregnancy  ; but  when,  at  the  accullomed  time, 
her  delivery  approached,  she  grew  better  ; and,  in  fine, 
was  at  once  eafed  of  her  burden  and  her  diforder; 
but  the  girl  which  she  brought  into  the  world,  was 
afîliéled  widi  the  mother’s  diforder  till  the  period  of 
its  death,  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  tvi'enty-two 
months  from  the  birth.  M.  de  la  Barre,  who  faw 
this  infant  in  a very  exhaulied  condition,  with  an  ex- 
tremely tight  and  indurated  abdomen,  anxious  to  dif- 
cover  the  caule,  after  its  death,  found  tlrat  the  tumour, 
which  became  \ifible  from  the  fpleen  to  the  groin 
on  the  fame  fide,  was  alone  tliat  wliich  occupied 
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the  woman  of  a plethoric  temperament  ; or  to 
the  plethoric  man  a melancholic  woman,  if  they 
will  abfolutely  marry.  If  the  difference  of 
charaders  do  not  gradual  difappear,  it  will  in- 
fenfibly  diminish.  The  confort,  who  has  a 
plethoric  temperament,  and  of  confequence  an 
agreeable  humour,  a captivating  manner,  and 
a lively,  imagination,  will  employ  thofe  en* 
dowments  to  diffufe  gladnefs  throughout 
his  family.  He  will  correct  the  gloomi- 
nefs  of  his  melancholic  partner  ; and  the 
children  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  happinefs, 
and  his  country  for  ufeful  members  of  fo- 
ciety. 


iliis  fpace;  and  it  weighed  nine  ounces.  — See 
l-a  République  des  Lettres,  ^u/y  1687. 
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THE  PHLEGMATIC,  OR  PITUITOUS  TEMPERAMENT*. 

% 

If  I confider  the  phlegmatic  man, 
all  announces  in  him  a weaknefs  of  Nature  ; 
fome  deceiving  appearances  will  not  mislead 
me  with  regard  to  his  infirmity.  His  ftature 
IS  advantageous,  becaufe  the  fibres,  moiftened 
by  an  abundant  ferofity,  could  by  that  means 
expand  and  lengthen.  His  flesh,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  is  flabby,  foft,  and  covered  with  fat  i 
it  is  of  a whitish  colour,  and  provided  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  light  - coloured,  thin  hairs. 
The  hair  of  his  head  is  of  a light -brown  or 
chefnut  colour  ; and  his  round  and  pale  face  is 
often  bloated.  His  eyes,  blue  and  large,  ought 

♦ By  a phlegmatic  or  pituitous  man,  we  raufl:  not 
always  underftand  the  man  who  fays  with  phlegm 
that  which  is  termed,  in  fociety,  things.  Theie 
are  very  different  in  a phyfical  and  moral  point  of 
view.  We  find  fimilar  phlegmatic  charafters  in  the 
other  temperaments,  as  well  as  in  this.  I once 
faw  a lai-ge,  very  ftrong,  and  particularly  vivacious, 
plethoric  man,  who,  in  a dropfical  complaint,  conti« 
nually  repeated  to  me  that  he  was  phlegmatic,  that  he 
had  been  told  fo  a hundred  times,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  treated  accordingly. 
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to  animate  his  phyfionomy,  and  give  it  expref- 
fion;  but  they  are  dull,  and  have  a humble  and 
languishing  call.  He  has  pale  and  difcoloured 
lips,  and  very  thin  veflels,  in  which  flowly 
circulates  a fluid,  whofe  elements  appear  to  be 
difunited;  in  short, -his  body  is  feeble,  and  in- 
capable of  fupporting  heavy  labour.  This  is 
the  portrait  of  the  pituitous  man. 

We  may  alfo  fay  that  the  man  of  this 
conflitution  is  not  in  Nature,  fince  it  is  fo 
very  rare  in  the  country;  at  leafl,  if  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  foil,  and  the  regimen,  by  gradually 
influencing  perfons  who  are  nearly  inaftive, 
do  not  there  caufe  this  languishing  conflritution 
to  prevail. 

It  mufl,  the  fame  as  the  melancholic  con- 
llitution,  become  common  in  great  cities,  where 
the  air  renews  itfelf  with  difficulty  ; and  where 
this  element,  filled  with  vapours  which  are  often 
pernicious,  has  not,  in  fome  fort,  any  vent  by 
which  it  can  operate  on  the  fibre,  and  commu- 
nicate with  it. 

Individuals  of  the  pituitous  temperament, 
incapable  of  executing  the  movements  which 
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announce  the  force  of  the  body,  are  alfo  inca- 
pable of  producing  mafter- pieces  which  an- 
nounce genius. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  pituitous  man 
correfpond  with  his  phyfical  conttitucion  ; and 
it  is  certainly  a happinefs.  Vivid  fenfations, 
and  an  ardent  imagination,  would  convey  difturb- 
ance  into  the  machine,  and  annihilate  the  or- 
gans, which  are  too  weak  to  offer  it  refiftance. 
The  pituitous  man  has  little  knowledge  of 
thofe  ilrong  paffions  which  move,  excite,  ele- 
vate, and  inflame  our  fpirits.  He  willingly 
receives  the  imprclflon  which  they  givè  him, 
but  is  rarely  aroufed  by  it.  This  defeft  of 
fenfibility,  and  of  aftivity,  renders  in  him  the 
imagination  cold,  the  memory  debile,  &c.  but 
his  difpofition,  which  is  fweet,  affable,  peace- 
able, and,  in  a word,  his  indolence,  prevent  him 
from  being  burdenfome  to  fociety — He  is  a 
^ charge,  perhaps,  to  Nature;  for  she  has  not 
fcattered  men  on  the  earth  with  the  germ  of 

melancholy,  and  of  pituity Depravation 

of  morals  ! Luxury  ! Effeminacy  ! behold  your 
work! 


VoL,  I. 
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COUS  aliments,  &c.  aliments  fuch  as  thofe 
which  our  celebrated  cooks  know  fo  well  to 
turn  againft  us;  the  immoderate  ufe  of  wine, 
of  liquors,  too  much  repofe,  too  great  a por- 
tion of  fleep,  &c.  are  the  ordinary  caufes  of 
the  abundance  of  pituity. 

Can  the  pituitous  man,  who  Is  too  weak 
for  extrafting  his  fubfiftance  from  the  bofom  of 
the  earth,  too  weak  for  daring  attempt  to  ferve 
his  country  with  warlike  weapons  in  his  hands, 
who  is  a bad  labourer  and  a bad  foldier,  can  he 
be  a good  fpoufe  !—  The  appetites  of  pi- 
‘ tuitous  perfons  appear  to  be  obtund,*  fays 
M.  Clerc  ; ‘ the  pleafures  of  love  do  not  much 
* affed  them.  Women  of  this  temperament 
‘ have  little  inclination  for  men;  continence  is 
‘ not,  in  them,  a difficult  virtue  ; the  moft 
‘ part  even  refign  themfelves  with  re’uftance  to 
‘ that  which  forms  the  pleafure  of  the  others  i 
‘ they  are  not  born  under  the  planet  Venus  V 

There  is,  neverthelefs,  a fingular  remark 
to  make  on  the  pituitous  conftitution.  The 
women  with  whom  it  predominates,  and  who  of 

* Jiijioire  Naturelk  de  £* Homme  malade-^  tom.  L 

confe* 
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confequence  have  little  aptitude  to  enjoyment, 
are  uncommonly  prolific,  when  united  with  a 
man  of  a different  temperament.  Pituitous 
men,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  often  incapable 
of  fecundity,  in  the  union  of  the  fexes,  with 
whatever  individuals  they  may  unite,  till  their 
predominant  confiitutiqn  is  corredled  by  the 
affociation  of  other  temperaments  ; which,  for- 
tunately, is  a circumftance  by  no  means  fin- 
gular. 


• i 
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REFLECTIONS  on  the  TEMPERAMENT, 

WITH  RELATION  TO  CELIBACY.  > 


Et  toi  dans  la  Nature  égaré,  folitaire. 

Ton  être  a Tunivers  ne  tient  par  aucuns  nœuds, 
Dans  ton  ame  glacée  & triftement  àuftère 
Tu  fens  un  vuide  affreux. 

M.  Thomas  les  devoirs  de  la  focîeté,  Ode. 

And  thou,  to  filent  wand’ring  inclin’d, 

Art,  in  the  univcrfe,  to  man  disjoin’d  : 

In  foul,  thou’rt  frigid,  forrowfnl,  auftere  ; 

And  dead,  in  fancy,  from  an  empty  fear.  • 


A Friend  of  humanity  has,  at 
all  times,  fomething  to  regret;  but  he  only 
with  whom  power  refides,  can  realife  his  wishes. 
I would,  if  in  veiled  with  authority,  make  a law, 
not  againft  celibacy,  but  for  fixing  barriers  to 
the  indifcreet  and  dellruftive  zeal  that  poITelTes 
parents,  in  the  deltiny  of  their  children,  with- 
out 
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out  being  previoufly  affured,  in  any  wife,  of 
the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  their  conftitutions. 

I should  be  cautious  in  not  configning  to 
the  horrors  of  folitude,  a plethoric  man,  formed, 
by  his  wit,  to  become  an  ornament  to  fociety, 
and,  by  his  phyfical  talents,  to  increafe  the  fo- 
cial  intcrcourfe.  By  adopting  a different  line 
of  conduct,  I should  expedi,  each  moment,  to 
be  upbraided  by  Nature  with  the  perpetration  of 
a barbarous  deed.  However  the  bilious,  as 
well  as  melancholic,  may  feem  devoted  tb  ' 
a life  of  feclufion,  their  difpofitions,  and  often 
irrefiftible  penchant  for  women,  would  render 
folitude  grievous,  and  prove  the  fource  of  va- 
rious maladies.  The  paflions,  which  have  be- 
gun to  take  root,  develop e,  grow  ftrong,  and 
violently  expand  in  retirement  : by  fteps,  they 
gradually  undermine  the  animal  economy,  and 
accelerate  the  infirmities  of  untimely  age. 

The  learned  commentator  of  Ocellus  Lu» 

I 

canus*,  traces  the  plan  of  a tribunal,  whofe 
funftions  should  extend  to  the  • examination  of 

I 

♦ Ocellus  Lticanus^  en  Grec  ^ en  Francois^ 
par  M,  le  Marquis  cV Ar gens ^ Berlin  1762. 
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alliances  that  may  be  of  utility  or  difadvantage 
to  the  puWic.  Ocellus  recommends  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  imperfeft  marriages;  and  he  calls 
thofe  contrafts  impetfed  which  take  place  be- 
tween perfons  of  a feeble  temperament,  or  at 
an  immature  age.  What  might  not  be  hoped, 
towards  perfeding  the  human  ipecies,  if,  to  the 
interefting  objeds  of  which  this  tribunal  was  to 
take  cognizance,  the  right  were  added  of  know- 
ing the  veritable  vocation  of  thofe  perfons 
deftined  to  celibacy  ? 

‘ A man,  like  him  whole  portrait  we  have 
‘‘depided,’  fays  Venette*,  fpeaking  of  the  bi- 
lious perfon,  ‘ is  of  fo  hot  and  amorous  a 

* temperament,  that,  though  he  ftrovc  to  imi- 

* tate  the  virtue  of  the  moft  facred  charaders, 

* his  nature  would,  neverthelefs,  always  incline 

* to  amours  with  the  fair-fex.  It  would  be 
‘ much  eafier  to  quench  wide-fpreading  flames 

* with  a drop  of  water,  or  turn  back  an  impe- 

* tuous  torrent  to  its  fource,  than  to  corred 

* the  inclinations  of  this  man.  Kings  and  wine 

* are  powerful;  but,  to  fay  truth,  female  in. 

* Tableau  iJe  r Amour  Conjugal,  part^  cliap.û^* 
art,  I, 
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* fluence  is  greater  : and  God  mull:  perform  a 

* miracle,  before  fuch  men  can  be  expelled  to 

* correft  their  amorous  habits». 

Venette,  in  defcribing  a lafcivious  young 
, woman,  is  infinitely  more  expreffive:  but  I shall 
not  attempt  to  quote  the  pafiage; 

Cruel  father  ! do  you  purpofe,  by  perfidious 
carefles,  or  paflionate  menaces,  to  ftifle  inclina- 
tion, ^temperament,  and  even  nature  ? No  ! 
do  not,  in  any  wife,  deceive  yourfelfl  In  vain 
appeal  you  to  the  fuccours  of  medicine  : thou 
art  a feeble  obftacle  to  the  defigns  of  Nature, 
that  univerfally  commands  with  the  fame  force 
that  thyfelf  hail  experienced.  The  barriers 
placed  between  your  children  and  the  world, 
are  infufficicnt  wholly  to  annihilate  the  germ  of 
the  paflions,  as  tranfinitted  to  them  by  you  at 
the  moment  of  their  formation.  At  leafl:,  if 
the  frenzy  for  immolating  viélims  mufl;  be  fatis- 
fied,  chufe  fuch,  then,  whom  fociety  will  have 
the  fmallefl:  caufe  to  regret.  Perceive  you, 
under  the  characleriilic  figns  of  a cold  tempe- 
rament, decided  averfion  to  thofe  foft  and  ge- 

* Tableau  de  r Amour  Conjugal^  2e  part,  chap.t^, 
VoL.  L C neral  , 
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ret*al  engagements  that  unite  man  and  woman 
in  the  frigid  north,  and  burning  dimates  un- 
der the  torrid  zone;  or  if  your  fon  or  your 
daugliter,  alone  aduated  by  motives  arifing  from 
their  phyfical  conftitution,  imbibe  a repugnance 
to  marriage  ; compel  them  not,  by  force,  to  alter 
their  condition:  fecluded  from  the  v/orld,  let 
them  enjoy  that  fweet  tranquillity,  which  perfons 
unmoved  by  the  paffions  may  find  in  retirement. 

4 

How  indifpenfable  is  it,  then,  to  be  affured 
of  this  inert  fituation,  this  abfolute  filence  of 
the  paflions!  The  refources  of  Nature  mufi:  be 
underfiood,  before  it  can  be  determined  how 
far  an  apparently  inaftive  temperament  is  capa- 
ble of  developement.  Parents,  that  decide 
and  prejudge  according  to  their  own  method,' 
to  which  all  muft  give  way;  fee  nothing,  or  pre- 
tend to  fee  nothing,  than  what  accords  with 
their  views. . . . Report  is  alfo  made  to  a ghoftly 
father  ! — Ah  ! is  he  always  capable  of  pene- 
trating into  the  motives  alleged  as  neceffary  to  a 
life  of  feclufion?  Can,  or  ought,  he  enter 

into  fuch  an  examination,  without  pofleffing  the 
» > 

requifite  points  of  knowledge;  where,  even, 
the  experienced  phyfician  is  frequently  embar- 
raffed?  * 
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I recollt.‘6l,  with  the  utmoft  {ati?fa£lion, 
to  have  leen  one  of  thofe  virtuous  women  at 
the  head  of  a doifter,  who,  fo  far  from  conceiv- 
ing  her  burden  eafed  by  dividing  it,  confulted  a 
phylician  with  reference  to  the  young  ladies  de- 
ftined  to  a religious  life.  While  she,  on  her 
part,  fludied  the  charafter  of  each  new  novice, 
the  able  man,  who  merited  her  confidence,  and 
whofe  probity 'was  as  eminent  as  his  skill,  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  difcovery-  of  the  predo- 
minating conftitution.  Never  were  the  en- 
deavours of  thefe  two  perlons  fruitlefs,  by  either 
feparating  from  the  world  thofe  young  perfons 
who  were  prefented  to  the  convent,  or  again 
uniting  them  to  fociety*. 

♦ In  moft  convents,  greater  ' attention  is  bellowed 
on  the  moral  than  the  pliyfical  features  ; whereas  the 
-contrary  mode  of  afting  ought  to  be  adopted.  Deep 
meditation,  long  and  tedious  leftures,  rigorous  fitrfs, 
in  short,  every  means  employed  to  enfiire  the  voca- 
tion, muft  neceflarily,  at  leall  for  a time,  exhibit  the 
effefts  intended  : but  if  the  feverity  of  tliis  regulation 
were  altered.  Nature  would  prelently  re-alfume  her 
rights  ; the  fpring  of  the  enfeebled  organs  would  again 
obtain  their  elallicity  ; and  from  thence  is  there  fcarcely 
a Hep  to  the  turbulence  of  the  palTions. 

C a 
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Why  is  not  the  fame  line  of  conduft  pur- 
fued  in  other  religious  edifices  ? No  fatal  ma- 
ladies  would  then  fo  often  occafion  difiurbance 
and  diforder.  A thoufand  examples  prove, 
beyond  difoutc,  that  the  conftrained  tempera- 
ment, though  extinguished  for  a time,  can  ne- 
ver be  deftroyed  : however,  its  too  great  vi- 
gour may  be  mitigated.  ‘ Why,’  exclaims  a 
celebrated  naturalift,  ‘ why  are  the  ■ paflions, 
‘ that  derive  their-  fource  from  the  tempera- 
‘ ment,  fo  difficultly  fubdued  ? They  are  for. 
‘ cibly  attached  to  the  machine,  and,  by  means 
‘ of  the  machine,  communicated  to  the  foul. 
‘ The  paffions,  thus  nourished  then,  become 
‘ greater  and  ftronger,  as  the  fibres,  which  are 
‘ their  feat.  Strive,  therefore,  to  know  your 
‘ temperament:  if  vicious,  endeavour  to  cor- 
‘ reft  it  ; but  in  no  wife  enforce  its  ruin  : for 
* then  you  would  even  annihilate  the  machine*^ 

Is  it  not  known,  that  the  means  w'hich 
are  employed  to  deaden  thofe  paffions  that  form 
the  fubjeft  of  this  Work,  (-1  Ipeak  principal- 
ly of  phjfical  efforts)  occafion  the  moft 

t 

î»  Contemphtion  de  4?  Nature,  par  M»  Bonnet, 
Part  r,  chap.'^y 
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dreadful  cataftrophes,  tending  to  diforganife 
' Nature  ? Examples  of  this  will  be  feen,  when 
I treat  on  Puberty:  and  the  hermit’s  fitua- 
tion,  after  depriving  himfclf  of  thofe  parts 
' which  obfÏTufted  his  happinels,  without  pro- 
ducing the  expefted  felicity,  proves  the  force 
of  temperament,  notvvithftanding  the  rèfour* 
ces  of  art.  Is  there  no  caufe  for  afton- 
isbment,  on  opening  thofe  books  where  the  lives 
of  men  devoted  to  religion,  are  recorded  ?... 
See  we  no'anchorets  ; fituated  far  from  each  other, 
whofe  corporal  faculties  have  been  nearly  annihi- 
lated by  the  rigours  voluntarily  impofed,  and 
who  might  be  confidered  as  defundl;  that,  not- 
wichftanding  the  feverity  of  their  regulations, 
have  been  tortured  by  voluptuous  excite** 
ments  ? 

With  what  eloquence  has  an  Academician 
painted  the  combats  which  one  of  the  moll  il^ 
lultrious  Fathers  of  the  Church  fiipported,  in 
his  retreat,  againll  the  world  and  its  temptations  ! 

‘ This  St.  Jerome,’  fays  he,  ‘ who  was 

‘ born  with  an  ardent  foul,  palTcd  four  and 
‘ twenty  years  in  literary  purfuics,  to  combat 
‘ and  overcome  himfelf : by  which  means,  pro- 
* bably,  the  morals  became  more  aullere  than 

C 3 ‘the 
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* the  penchants  who,  in  Rome  had,  for  dif- 
‘ ciples,  a great  number  of  illuftrious  females  ; 

‘ who,  furrounded  with-beauty,  efcaped  its  fnares, 

‘ but  not  the  shafts  of  calumny;  and  who, 

‘ at  length,  flew  from  the  world,  the  fair-fex, 

‘ and  bimfelf,  retiring  into  Palefline,  where  all 

* thofe  obje6ls  purfued  him -which  he  had  left 

^ ‘ behind:  tormented  under  the  penitential  ha- 

‘ bit,  the  tumults  of  Rome  refounded  in  his 
ears  amidfl:  thecalmnefs  of  the  defarts.  Such, 

‘ in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  eloquent  pa. 

* negyrifl:  of  Chriftian  females.  This  ardent 
‘ and  facrcd  writer,  of  an  impetuous  and  gloomy 
‘ difpofition,  fweecens,  by  a thoufand  circui* 

* tous  ways  in  his  Rile,  the  praife  which  he  be- 
‘ Rows  on  the  Marcella’s,  the  Paulina’s,  and  the 

* EuRachium’s . . ♦ * &c. 

Believe  we,  that  men  of  the  prefcnt  age, 
polTefs  more  robuRnefs  than  thofe  holy  ’perfons? 
Let  us  difcard  fo  ridiculous  a notion.  Here 
may  it  be  faid,  without  hefitation: 

Man  is  too  weak,  alas  ! to  Another  Nature  f. 

* Essai  fur  îe  cara&dt  ê-,  les  mœurs  & Pefprit 
des  Femmes  dans  les  dijfèrens  fiecles^  par  M,  Thomas^ 
de  r Academie  Françoîfe,  1772. 

t The  following  occurrence  will  ferve  as  a proof 

of 
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' Let  phyficians  fpeak  candidly,  and  wc 
shall  learn  from  thence  the  influence  of  art  on 
a rpbult  temperament.  , Ah!  of  what  expe- 
dients hare  not  medical  profefTors  been  compel- 
led to  avail  themfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  al- 
leviating the  miferies  of  viélims  to  an  ardent 
paffionl  M.  Tiflbt  relates,  that  he  faw  at 
Montpelier,  a robuft  widow,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  who,  having  long  enjoyed  the  hymeneal 

of  this  pofition.  A foldier,  who  Was  executed  about 
forty  or  fifty  years  fince,  at  Montpelier,  had  the  mis- 
fortune, one  day,  of  being  unable  to  rcflrain  his  ima- 
gination from  the  fenfual  defircs  by  which  he  was  pre- 
cipitated. 'Walking  through  that  city,  he  inet,  among 
others,  a young  woman,  who  was  peaceably  carrying 
a pitcher  of  water  oji  her  head.  This  fight  produced 
oh  the  unhappy  mafi,  fingularly  fuddeii  alid  violent 
cffcéls,  momentarily  kindling  in  him  the  raoft  furious 
palhon.  He  was  inflamed  by  fenfual  madiiefs,  to 
which  he  could  not  apply  the  fmalleft  oppofitiori. 
He  threw  die  girl  down,  embraced,  prefled  her  in  his 
arms,  and,  regardlefs  of  time  and  fituation,  proceeded 
to  f^tisfy  the  animal  defires.  The  fpeâators,  afton- 
ished  at  his  impüdehce,  colleâed  together,  fell  on  and 
diaftifed  him  : but  nothing  diverted  his  purpofe,  even 
in  the  midft  of  a shower  of  blows  with  which  he  was 
àflailed.  Anecdotts  de  Medecine^  fee,  edit,  Artec* 
dote  191, 

C 4 
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pleafures,  and  which  were  withheld  a confiderable 
time,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  in  con* 
fequence  attacked  with  fevere  hyfterics,  which 
reduced  her  to  a flate  of  horror  furpafling  def- 
cription.  She  loft  the  ufe  of  her  fenfes  ; and 
no  medicine  could  either  diminish  or  alleviate 
the  num'erous  fits  that  occurred.  They  were 
no  otherwife  to  be  prevented,  than  by  ftrong 
fi-iélions  on  the  genital  parts  ; and  this  expedient 
was  followed  -by  a convulfive  trembling:  na- 
ture direfted  itfelf  towards  the  irritated  parts; 
and  the  patient  again  recovered  the  ufe  of  her 
fenfes,  as  foon  as  a falutary  crifis  — if  I may  fo 
exprefs  rayfelf  — had  calmed  the  impetuous  paf- 
fions. 

This  obfervation  clearly  proves  what  St. 
Auguftine  has  advanced  : That  when  we  too  ef- 
feminately abandon  ourfelves  to  pleafure,  it  be- 
comes a cuftom;  and,  from  cuftom,  neceffity 
follows.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe  accidents 
alfo  occur  to  young  perfons,  untainted  by  plea- 
furable  indulgences,  and  whofe  imaginations  have  , 
not  been  inflamed  by  the  morality  of  love.  An 
example  of  this  will  be  found,  when  I treat  on 
Puberty.  Zacutus  Lufitanus  fpeaks  of  a young 
woman,  who  fell  into  a moft  dreadful  ftate,  and 

in 
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in  whofe  cafe  every  [remedy  proved  inefFeélual. 
feut  that  skilful  praftitioner  adminiftered  relief 
by  means  of  a peflary,  which  produced  the  fame 
effeél  as  friélion  on  the  woman  mentioned  by 
M.  TilTot:  the  patient  was  inftantly  cured. 
Hoffman  (and  his  obfervation  is  forcibly  apro- 
pos) relates  the  hiftory  of  a Religienfe  who 
could  no  otherwife  be  relieved  from  thefe  hy- 
fteric  paroxifms,  than  through  the  application 
cf  a medium,  which  I muft  fuperficially  pafs 
over....  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  we  muft 
enter  into  a certain  detail  of  the.fuccours  adapt-  ■ 
cd  to  allé  râle  an  irritable  temperament,  when 
thefe  fuccours  are  an  outrage  on  Nature. 

While  fome  men  inconCderately  attack 
monaftic  celibacy,  and  even  ftigmatife  the  facred 
dogmas  of  religion  ; phyficians,  refpefting  all  the 
good  that  can  arife  from  fuch  inftitutions,  alone 
endeavour  to  reform  the  abufes  which  meet 
their  notice.  They  know,  as  I have  already 
obferved,  that  there  are  ungovernable  tempe- 
raments; and  it  is  with  reference  to  perfons  of 
fuch  a conftitutioD,  that  they  view  the  maladies 
arifing  from  celibacy.  7'his  point  they  have 
not  confidered  with  reference  to  population,  but 

merely 
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merely  to  exhibit  the  pliyfical  (iifadvantages  that 
■refult  to  every  indiviciual.  , . 

t 

The  Father  of  Medicihe,'  Hippdcrates, 
enumerates,  in  his  Book  on  the  Difeafes  of 
Virgins,  the  accidents  occafioned  by  a retention 
of  the  feminal  fluid.  It  is  in  this  Work  where 
he,  as  the  only  eligible  remedy,  recommends 
marriage  to  thofe  damfels  and  widows  who  are 
tormented  with  too  great  a share  of  enamoured 
melancholy*.' 

t 

Galen  likewife  enumerates  a number  of  ma- 
ladies arifing  from  this  retention,  which  he  im- 
parts  in  the  mod  ftriking  obfervations,  as  the 
fatal  attendants  of  a too  energetic  tempera- 
ment U 

Do6tor  Jacques]  has  published  a thefis, 
wherein  he  cites  an  abundance  of  maladies  pro- 
duced by  the  deprivation  of  venereal  plea- 

* Lib,  de  Virg,  morh, 

f Des  Part,  Malad,  Livre  VI.  In  proper  or- 
der will  be  feen  the  obfervations  wliich  arc  more  im- 
mediately connefted  with  this  llibjcd.  Here  it  is  no 
queftion,  otherwife  than  hi  a general  manner. 


fures. 
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fares  •.  Doftor  Reneaume  has  treated  on  the 
fame  fubje6l,  in  a thefis  on  Monaftic  Virgi- 
nity f . M.  Zindel  gave  the  Public  a DilTertation, 
in  which  he  colleéled  feveral  remarkable  obfer- 
vations,  refpefting  the  maladies  arifing  from  a 
too  fevere  chaftic y.  M,  de  Sauvages  has  treated 
of  the  dangers  which  refultto  women,  from  a pri- 
vation of  the  delights  of  love,  whofe  temperament 
is  incompatible  with  continence.  - They  are, 
according  td  this  skilful  phyllcian,  greater 
facrifices  to  the  fire  of  paflion,  in  proportion  as 
they  exert  their  efforts  to  fubdue  it;  becoming 
fubjeft  to  lownefs  of  fpirits,  reftlefsnefs,  fur- 
feits,  leannefs,  &c.  Hereto  he  adds  an  obfer- 
vation,  that  perhaps,  fays  M,  Tiflbt,  exhibits 
the  feverefi:  trial  to  which  a contending  tempe- 
rament was  ever  expofed.  It  relates  to  a 
young  lady,  devoured  by  innate  fire,  whofe 
foul,  with  an  aftonishing  force,  continued  pure, 

that  was  fubjeéled  to  felf- pollution,  while,  at  the 

/ 

* jin  ex  negato  veneris  ufa  morbi?  1723. 

Tliis  hypothefis,  copied  by  M.  de  la  Mettrie, 
will  be  foimd  in  the  works  of  that  ph  yfician. 

t The  like  doftrine  is  alfo  demonllrated  by  M. 
de  la  Mettrie. 
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feet  of  a decrepit  and  auftere  eonfelTor,  «he  la- 
mented her  misfortunes*  < t 

In  a treatife  on  the  Nymphomanie*,  the 
accidents  are  particularly  and  forcibly  expofed, 
which  arife  from  an  ardent  temperament  and  a 
debauched  imagination.  The  author  of  thefe 
obfervations  therein  demonftrates  how  difficult 
it  is  to  overcome  the  obftacles  which  oppofe 
the  cure  of  the  furor  uterinus. 

We  fee,  in  that  tra(5l,  the  cafe  of  a damfeîj 
Cxteen  years  of  age,  who,  after  receiving  the 
moll  liberal  education,  became  enamoured  of  a 
ruftic  ; and  afterwards  fo  far  forgot  herfelf,  as  to 
transfer  her  affeftions,  and  make  the  mod  in- 
decent overtures,  to  another  youth,  whofe  re- 
fervednefs  irritated  her  defires.  This  unfortu- 
nate girl  was  precipitated  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave  ; and,  after  the  caufe  of  her  diforder  bad 
been  doubted,  at  a confulcation  of  phyficians 
held  in  a large  city,  she  was  at  length  cured, 
lefs  through  the  fuccours  of  art,  than  a mar- 
riage, which  terminated  her  misfortunes  f. 

♦ Traité  de  la  Nyinj^homanie,  chap,  3,  4. 

f Idem^  chap,  5, 


In 
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In  this  treatifo  will  alfo  be  found,  the  hor- 
rid fpc6tacle  of  a patient,  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity  of ‘difeafei  and  who,  after  long  con- 
tinuing an  objeét  of  terror  in  a mad-houfe,  where 
coercion  was  employed,  again  recovered  the 
ufe  of  her  faculties  and  health,  through  no  other 
means  than  the  courage  with  which  M.  de  Bien- 
ville armed  himfelf,  agaioft'a  malady  produced 
by  complicated  caufes,  and 'arrived  at  an  extra- 
ordinary height;  which  he  furmounted  through 
perfeverance  in  the  adminiftratioh  of  remedies  *. 

A young  perfon,  aged  twelve  years,  in- 
dulging in  all  the  excelTes  of  private  debauchery, 
to  which  she  had  been  prompted  by  the  perufal 
of  dangerous  compofitions,  dilated  by  an’ impure 
mind;  and  aided,  alfo,  in  the  deftruftion  of  her 
exiftence  by  the  horrible  fuccours  of  an  aban- 
doned woman;  furnishes^a  ilriking-  pi6lure  in 
the  Nymphomanie,  at  which  nature  shudders. 
This  unfortunate  viftim  to  a depravation  of 
morals, , was  confined  three  years  in  a hofpital 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics;  and,  through  the 
afliftance  of  a skilful  phyfician,  who  attended 
her  the  whole  time,  .was  reftored  to  her 

chaj>,6,  • ^ ^ 
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family,  and  to  the  e^ercife  of  reafon....  But 
this  uofortunate  female,  viewing  the  felicity 
which  her  fifter  enjoyed,  who  had  been  married 
during  the  period  of  her  abfence,  fell  again  into 
the  fame  fituation:  she  was  once  more  con- 
veyed to  the  frightful  receptacle  that  had  been 
her  former  abode,  but  with  lefs  hope  of  curing 
the'cxceffive  fury  that  agitated  this  miferable 
facrifice:  for  a Bate  of  imbecillity  fucceeding, 
her  diforder  was,  perhaps,  ftill  more  unfufeepti** 
ble  of  the  fuccowrs  of 

‘ ■ The  laft  obfervation  that  I shall  from  hence 
quote,  relates  to  a metromaniaque  darafel,  for 
whom  every  remedy  was  employed,  that  feemed 
adapted  to  effeft  a cure.  A fenfible  phyfician, 
feeing  the  infufficiency  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
that  had  been  adopted,  abandoned  phyfical  and 
reforted  to  moral  aid  : he  attacked,  with  fweet- 
nefs,  the  imagination  ; and  thus  completing  the 
cure,  accepted  joyfully  of  the  young  lady’s 
band,  which  her  parents  presented  to  him  as  a 
mark  of  their  acknowledgment  f • ' 

• , After  thefe  llriking  examples  of  the  influ- 
Iclcm^  ibidem»  | Idem^  ibidem. 


ence 
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ence  of  the  paffions  on  the  animal  economy, 
shall  we  believe  that  Medicine  can  furnish  the 
means  of  fubduing  them  ? Shall  we  believe 
that,  if  Nature  has  not  given  to  men  efficacious 
fuccours  againft  the  fury  of  an  amorous  pat 
fion,  thefe  fuccours  will  iffue  from  the  labora- 
tories of  our  Chymifts,  and  coming  to  the  voice 
which  calls  them,  fcatter  torpidity,  frigidity, 
and  infenfibility  on  beings  dellined,  by  the 
Creator,  to  multiply  the  matter  - piece  of 
his  magnificence  ? Shall  we  believ^’e  that 
thofe  Ele&uaries  of  virginity ^ thofe  Opiates  of 
wifdom^  the  compofitions  of  which  we  find  in 
feveral  Pharmacopeias,  have  the  virtue  of  de- 
ftroying,  as  by  enchantment,  the  attraélion 
which  has  conduced  one  fex  towards  the  other, 
ever  fin  ce  the  oiigin  of  the  world  ? the  band 
of  it  which  unites  individuals,  forming  their 
happinefs  ? I am  not  afraid  to  fay,  that,  if 
there  exitted  a book  in  which  the  terrific 
means  were  depofited  of  robbing  men,  in  fome 
fort,  of  the  fentiment  of  their  exittence,  the 
laws  againtt  it  ought  to  be  fevere  ; fuch  a book 
would  annihilate  focicty:  the  greater  the  defires, 

the  more  alliances How  do  I knowl 

at  the  period  to  which  one  part  of  men  are 
now  arrived;  to  this  degree  of  egotifm,  pro- 
V VoL.  I.  C 8 duced 
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duced  by  an  exclufive,  dry  philofophy,  which 

infulates  every  individual How  do  I 

know,  if  many  men  would  not  receive  with 
joy  the  means  of  foleJy  exifling  for  themfelves  ! 

. Let  us  difeard  the  wanderings  of  human 
wifdom,  in  calling  to  our  minds  the  ftrange 
error  of  fome  men,  who  willingly  deprived 
themfelves  of  the  organs  by  which  they  were 
to  exift  for  fociety!  Let  us  not  forget  that 
thefe  men  have  had  difciples,  who  shared  their 
ftate,  in  laying  equally  on  themfelves  a facrile- 
gious  hand  1 

In  fpeaking  of  Puberty,  we  shall  view 
men  who  have  coolly  facrificed  to  a pretended 
tranquillity  the  organs  which  gave  them  difturb- 
ance.  The  Chriftian  religion,  in  Ipite  of  it- 
felf,  has  had  fome  fefts  entirely  compofed  of 
thefe  melancholic  and  cruel  men.  A certain 
Vallelius  formed  one  of  thefe  fefts,  which  main- 
tained, that  mutilation  was  fo  far  from  being 
an  obflacle  to  the  facerdotal  fun«5lions,  as  the 
Council  of  Nice  had  declared,  that  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  necelfiry  to  be  an  Eunuch  in  order  to 
excrcife  thefe  funflions.  I'hefe  fanatics  not 
only  praétifed  upon  themfelves  the  cruel  ex- 
ample of  Origin,  but  they  alfo  reduced 
to  the  fame  wretched  condition  all  thofe 

who 
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1* 

who,  unfortunately,  fell  into  thsir  mercilefs 
hands 

Fanatics,  who  nearly  adopted  the  fame  er- 
■rors,  again  introduced  them’  in  different  centu- 
ries, throwing  fociecy  into  .confufion.  The 
^gyniens  refdfed  to  pray  for  women,  alTerting, 
that  God  was  not  the  author  of  marriage.  The 
Abflinens^  that  we  fee,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  likfiwife  condemned 
the  conjugal  union  f:  and  in  the  firft  age  of  the 
Church,  feveral  heretics  fupported  the  like  mon  * 
flrous  errors  Nothing,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  iijconfequence  of  the  Abelonians,  a fort  of 
heretics  who  refided  in  the  environs  of  Hippo- 
nus  in  Africa:  the  opinions  and  diltîn^tivé 

- 

* Sec  the  inftruftive  Traité  des  Eunuques^  at- 
tributed to  ’ M.  diaries  Ancillon,  Part  I.  chap.  V. 
* The  Valefians  forced  all  who  fell  into  their  hanc^s 
‘ to  become  eunuchs  5 and  when  they  refufed  thus  to 
. ‘ qualify  themfelves,  they  were  faflened  on  a form, 
‘ and  deprived  of  their  virile  organs.’  Idem.  c.  VL 

t See  the  Diùi»nnaire  Ens'^clojtédique^  at  the  word 
Abstinens. 

S St.  Paul  blames  this  feéï'iji  forae  of  his  Epiftles 
to  Timothy. 

Voi^.  J.  D eiiHioiThs 
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cuftoms  of  thefe  madmen,  was.  To  marry,  aâft 
neverthelefs  affectedly  profefs  that  theya.bftaine4 
from  tlieir  wives,  with  whom  they  were  fup* 
pofed  to  have  no  kind  of  carnal  intercourfe 
We  may  fuppofe  that  this  (eft,  in  the  courfe  of 
time,  was  naturally  annihilated  by  fuch-like  re- 
gulations. The  motives  are  known,  that  de. 
termined  Combabiis  to  deprive  himfelf  of  the 
parts  of  virility  ; and  the  event  proved  that  his 
precaution  was  wifely  devifed  : but  the  fummit 
of  extravagance  was  attained  by  the  friends  of 
this  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  according  to 
Lucian,  became  voluntary  eunuchs,  in  order  to 
confole  him  and  partake  of  his  fituaciont.  In 
fine,  we  have  obfcrved  men,  facrifices  to  effeem^ 
ed  and  long  - eff ablished  prejudices,  who  have 
mutilated  themfelvcs,  in  a firm  belief,  th^c  they 

* St.  Auguflin,  De  hares.  See  alfo  Dlà»  Ency 
clop,  at  the  word  Abeuens. 

t When  human  wifdom  produces  an  extravagance, 
it  is  not  voluntarily  limited:  thecouduft  of  thefriends 
of  Combnbus  ierved  as  the  foundation  of  a cutlom, 
which  was  annually  obferved,  to  miuilaie  feveral  per- 
fons  in  the  temple  built  by  Stratonica  and  CombabiiS.  i 
vSec  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Combabus  ; [ 

the  Traité  des  FAinuques^  Part  I.  chap,  Vl.;  and  I 
M.  DahlanvoiirTs  tranflation  cf  Lucian.  ^ 

should  i 
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should, ‘in  confcquence,  shield  themfelves  againft 
the  leprofy  and  the  gout;  difeafes  which 
‘they  fuppofed  did  not  attack  thofe  who  were 
deprived  of  their  virile  parts*. 

I shall  add  no  more  than  one  reflexion 
to  thefe  fafls.  Fanaticifm,  the  love  of  tran- 
quillity, and  the  dread  of  difeafe,  having  fuffi- 
ced  for  exciting  men  to  lay  hardy  hands  on  the 
organs  of  their  virility,  and  to  deftroy  thefe 
fame  organs  by  a cruel  and  painful  operation, 
which  even  threatens  death  ; what  might  we 
not  have  expedled,  if  they  had  poiTefled  the  power 
of  annihilating  their  generative  puiflance  by  an 
eafy  means,  which  had  accomplished  their  views 
without  the  fear  of  thofe  dolors  which  accom- 
pany an  operation  fo  cruel? 

* See  Mezerafs  Fie  de  Philippe  Augufle  ; Que- 
fiions  notables  de  Dr  oit  y by  le  Prêtre  ; Traité 
des  Euntf^uesy  Paît  I.  chap.  vi. 
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CHAP.  III. 


ON  THE*  MEANS 

WHICH  ARE  SUPPOSED  CAPABLE  OF  SUBDUING. 
THE  DESIRES. 


* IN  whatfoever  place  a lafci- 
^ vious  man  lives/  fays  Venette,  ‘ he  is  con- 
‘ tinually  embarralfed  by  his  amorous  tempera- 
^ ment.  Virtue  can  effeft  nothing  where  love 
‘ operates  naturally;  and  Religion,  even,  has 
‘‘  not  fufficient  influence  on  his  foul  for  reftrain- 
‘ ing  his  lirll:  movements,  and  for  vanquishing 
* his  complexion,  which,  every  hour,  furnishes 
‘ him  objects  that  tend  to  inflame  his  imagi- 
‘ nation  V 

Is 

» La  Génération  dc  VRomme^  &c.  Part.  IL 
chap  v.- arc.  4* 

la  I 
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Is  it,  then,  after  fimilar  language,  a matter 
of  ûirprife,  that  this  phyücian  fctms  to  place 
but  trifling  reliance  on  t^e  remedies  employed 
for  fubduing  the  temperament?  Never- 
theleft,  he  afcrihcs  too  great  qualities  to  feme 
of  thefe,  while  fpeaking  in  conformity  to  tha 
fentiments  of  the  anciepts,  who  frequently 
judged  of  a remedy,  rather  according  to  fuper- 
ilitious  notions,  than  analyl;s,  and  ^6lnal  prp^ 
perties. 

1 

When  I ask  if  there  are  any  powerful  re- 
medies for  reftraining  the  deflres,  I am  anfwerod 
with  the  recital  of  numerous  preferiptions  ; 
among  which  the  wonderful  virtues  of  the 
agnus  capus  are  principally  celebrated,  when  dif- 
fufed  in  the  places  confecrated  to  continen<?e. 
We  shall  see,  if  the  efficacy  of  this  shrqb  be  fo 

In  fupport  of  tliis  quotation  from  Venette,  wC 
refer  tlie  reader  to  the  tliirticth  Chaptei*,  Book  X,  of 
Father  Auguftine’s  Confeffipns.  It  will  there  be  fccn, 
that^faftdngs,  chaflifings,  &c.  could  not  prevent  thoffi 
cfTential  matters,  whiqli  ftruck  the  obfervation  of  this 
pious  teacher,  from  making  a lively  iraprefTion  on  him 
in  fleep  : ^ So  m^uch  influence,*  fays  he,  ‘ has  the 

‘ illufiops  of  thefe  idle  fantafies  of  the  brain,  on  my 
body  and  jny  fpirits,  while  fleeping.’ 

..  ...  Pj 
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great  as  many  pretend:  but,  though  it  aéluaüy 
were  fo,  mufl  it  then,  without  coufideration,  be 
employed  to  fubdue  a conilitution,  that  cannot 
ihddcnly  be  -changed,  without  the  introdu6lion 
of  ferious  maladies? 

Ills  temperature  may  fometiines  vary, 
through  caufes  that  depend  on  climate,  re- 
gimen, occupations,  &c.  : but  time  is  necef- 
iary  for  carrjdng  this  into  effe61:.  The  tempe- 
rament of  the  Grecians,  has  palTed  into  F rance  : 
il  is  again  found  in  Sweden,  where,  for  this  rea- 
ibn,  they  fay  that  the  -French  have  to  date  their 
origin  from  the  north:  and,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  fifty  years,  according  to  Mbnf.  Clerc, 
the  fame  temperament  will  prevail  in  Ruffia) 
Formerly,  the  Parifians  were  folcmn,  if  npt  me-' 
lancholic.  ‘ I love  the  Parifian,’  faid  the 
Emperor  Julian,  ‘ becaufe  he,  like  myfelf,  is 
^ ferious  and  grave.’  See  what  ah  entire  change 
ihe'  national  temperaments  have  undergone  p 
I dare  not  décidé,  that  this^otal  change  has  oper- 
ated to  their  advantage,  in  all  refpefts  ; but  muft 
tiilifi,  that  fuch  raçtamorphofes  can  operate  only 
by  flow  degrees.  It  is  the  work  of  whole  ages,( 
:ind  by  no  means  to  be  efFefted  by  cooling  or 
appeafing  mcafures  ! When  'I  refleft  bn 

the 
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th«  endeavouxs  which  preceptors  exert,  to  re- 
ftrain  inftantaneouny  the  terpperaturcs  of  tholp 
pijn’ls  who  are  deltined  to  a Jife  of  celibacy, 
Ipiéture  to  myfelf,  children  throwing  grains  of 
fand  into  an  impetuous  current,  in  the  hope  of 
Hopping  its  courfe  : I imagine  the  fame  little- 
ones  .fummoning  all  their  Hrength,  to  lift  out 
of , the  earth,  with  weak  hands,  a venerable  oak,, 
that  had  being  before  the  birth  of  their  fathers  ! 
They  can  neither  difturb  the  water,  nor  make 
any  imprefiion  on  that  fturdy  tree,  which  is  tlie 
objcft  of  their  attacks.  ^ 

I 

Not  exacily  fo  is  it  with  the  remedies 
that  are  applied  to  fubdue  the'human  conftitution  : 
they  will  not  deftroy  it  ; but  commit  terrific 
ravages.  Let  us  not  alter  with  too  much 
precipitation,  faid  the  Father  of  Medicine;  or 
dangerous  maladies  will  follow,  that  may  obt 
ftinately  fet  t^  utmoft  skill  at  ^defiance.  ,, 

Tlib  t ' 

Why  ? Becaufe  man  is  born  with  a pri- 

^ J I ' • ' i*  4 - 

♦itive  conflitution,  which  muft  be  foftened,  if 
it  a.fls  in  oppofition  to  his_  felicity:  but  this 
miift  occur  by  Heps,  without  irritating  any 
^ thing  5 without  the  employment  of  means, 
]that,  fo  far  from  furtherii^  the  intended  pur- 

b 4 pofe. 
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pofe,  difliîi  b the  animal  economy,  by  occafion-' 
ing  langour,  and  weaknefs  in  the  natural -func- 
tions; thicknefs  and  ftagnation  of  thellumours;' 
obftruftions  in  the  vifcera;  and  imbecillity  ia 
Ae  funélions  of  thf*fouI.. 

A 

The  means  ordinarily  employed  for  dimi-* 

nishing  the  ardour  that  excites  to  amorous  plea- 

fyre,  are  narcotics;  remedies  which  produce  a' 

torpor,  and ’render  the  patient  to  whom  they 

are  adminiftered  llupid  and  dull.  By  comrau- 

» 

nicating  a lethargy  to  the  organs,  wliich  filtrate 
and  prepare  the  prolific  liquor,  their  faculties 
are' taken  away.  For  this  reafon,  likewife, 
it  should  be  recoHefted,  that  fomnifics  aîfo  ex- 
ercife  a like  influence  on  all  the  animal  functions, 
hot  even  excepting  thofe  ofJ  the  fpirit  The 
Greeks  named  thefe  remedies  hjpnoîiques\  re- 
garding them,  witH  the  narcotics,  as  remedies 
^hofe  fuble  and  pernicious  vapour— the  enemy 
of  NATURE  r-  diminishes,  or  entirely  obfirufts, 
the  movement  andfenfation  of  the  folids.  They 
viewed  thofe’  fubftances'  as  poifonous,-  whiA 
teflen  the  cri’culatio'n,  fupprefs'lthe  fecretions, 
take  away  the  appetite,  impair  the  memory,  and 
hvhile  procuring  thej  verity  of  fleep,  occafion, 
’at  the  fame  time,  forrbwfui  dreams  and  Rightful 
^ i virions. 


\ 
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vifions.  A ccording  to  Frederic  Hoffman,  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  more  calculated  to  render  a 
man  of  fenfe  and  fpirit  quickly  fjttish  and  ftupid, 
>than  the  ufe  of  narcou'c  -tnedicines.  It  is 
a certain  and  incontrovertible  truth,  fays  tba 
fame  Hoffman,  further,  that  anodynes,  when 
adminiftered  to  children  in  large  quantities, 
occafion  a llupof  of  fpirit  and  memory,  which 
remain^  a conüderable  time^ 

We  do  not  always  refort  to  fuch  narcotic 
and  fomnific  means  as  m«et  our  notice  in 
the  mandrake,  helladona,  firamoniumy  night- 
shade, henbane,  and  lèverai  others,  which  the 
daring  and  unskilful  adminifter  without  under- 
ftanding  or  judgment.  Other  compofitions  are 
frequently  fubllicuted,  in  which  opium  is  intro- 
duced, and  which,  thereby,  can  alone  beconje 
pernicious»  Opium  is  a dreadful  medium  for 
affording  repofe  to  an  agitated  body;  a medicine 
which  phyficians  cannot  too  cautioufly  employ, 

• and  of  which  Galen  never  availed  bimfelf  with- 
out trembling 

* See  the  ‘ Dï^omaire  univçrfel  de  Méde- 
cine^ under  the  article  Narcstica, 

) 

t Opium,  if  we  may  bclipvf  a multiplicity  of  au- 
thors, 
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, t Other  ancient  fuffragcs  were  nGcaffary, 
Scribptiius  Xargiis,  j CelluSr  Aetius,  Diofeorides, 
Piqttar^hj  and  others, v would  furnish  me  with- 
Vifjfns,  ,to  combat  thefe  • deftru6live  corapofitions,  • 
hayc  fo  great  an  influx  on,  the  body  and 
the,  when  ,untiraely7adniinillered.  • 

r’.^£,;,X{ie  yitQXÿ  q;*  agnui^  caflus^  is  indebted  for 
its  reputation  to  the  ufe  which  the  ancients  made 
of  it.  Diofeorides  informs  us>  that  tjie  Athe- 


d)£>i's,_iads  v^iousl-y  on  all  men.  • The  immoderate, 
ufe.niadcjof  it.  by.  the  Egyptians  JwJ  Tui'ks,  is  gene- 
rally known;  aiyl  it  Js^  faid,  that  opium  ferves 
them,^as  a luftful  provocative;  and  augments  tlieir.joy 
and  courage,  by  bcdafioning  a particular  fort  of  drunk- 
Ci&fs.^  ' ^Vc  shall  elfewïiere  fee,  that  tliefe  pe9ple,  and 
pffe^pally*  the  Clikiefe^  employ  it  as  excitements  to 
loVeP-'  Wedelius'  aiTorts^i  in  ’his-  Treatile  de.  -Opio, 
that  opiiim  caufes,  in  perfoiis  of  a hot  temperatnent, 
nodtUmal-  .pollutions,  ^ and^  continual  pri^ifm:  — 
I-j€i,'fthenT,  proceeds  pnconfiftently,  for  tlic  attainment 
of  dijs  obicét,  who  malvcs  ufe.  of  this  medicine,  to 

**  i.  ' i Jj  % ^ ^ 

appeafe  the  furious  venereal  defires.  Eor  the  rc- 
maindcr,  I shall,  when  fpeaking  of  die  remedies  that 


ai'e  ^Q.flce^iied  befi:  adapted  to  ay^ken  the  donnant  de- 
'fifejJ^invefiigatV  iViiàt  liàsfb^cn  rcported  of'theafto- 
nisliing  cflhcts  prôduccd  by  opium,  and  what  degree 
* of  ’ccedit  .thofe  affertjpns  deferve.  » ' 


man 
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uian  dames  li^d  recourfe  to  it,  at  thofe  ceremo- 
nies which  \Vére  obièrved  io  honbür  of  Ceres*. 
They  made  beds  of  the  branches  and  leaveff  of 
that  shrub,  to  virhich  they  confided  their-  cha- 
\ ftity;  while,  among  them,  an  opinion  pi^evailed, 
that  the-  bdotoiis  fcent  of  the  agnus  castus  com- 
bated amôrous  ' fuggeftions,  and  chafed  away 
lafcivious  vifions.-  ' ' 


Arnauld  de  Villeneuve  goes  much  further: 
he  infifts, -with'  lingular  confidence  for  a well- 
informed  man,  that  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
, confervation  of’chaftity,  is,  habitually  to  carry 
a knife,  the  handle  of  which  should  be  made 
with  wood  firora  the  <ignus  caftus, 

- v..’* 

4 

The!  prepofleffion  which  the  ancients  im- 
bibed  for  this  vegetable;  is  pafled  over  to  us; 
and,  in  monafteries,  the  feed  and  leaves  of  this 
wonderful  fimplCj-are  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally nfedv  In  what  relate  to  the  applica^ 
tion  of  the  branches,  in  shape  of  a girdle  or 
fash,  I cannot  perceive  the  fmalleft  injurious 

confequence;  and  it  might 'even  accelerate  the 

% 

* Commentaire  de  MafifùoU  fur  le  i*  liv,  de 
Dîofeoride^  ci/,  cxY4*  1 

defign 
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defign  propofed,  if  tha  proverb,  t^iat  mJgwar 
tion  does  ally  was  founded  on  trudu  The  ufe 
internally  made  of  the  feed,  is,'  perhaps,  a lefs 
^different  obje6l. 

; 

: •''This  feed  has,  if  we  implicitly  gK^e  credit 
to  thofe  ^ who  trumpet  forth  its  wonders,  the 
property  of  annihilating  the  defnes,  by  dead- 
ening, if  I may  fo  exprefe  myfelf,  the  body  and 
the  Fortunately,  for  the  weifare  of  fo- 

cîety,  the  extraordinary  .virtue  afcribed  to  this 
feed,  bears  no  greater’  affinity  to  truth,  than 
that  which  is  imputed  to  the  branches.  M. 

. Chomel,  phyfician  to  the  late  unhappy  King, 
and  Member.. of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

^ V • 

aclmowledges,  that  the  feed  of  the  agnus  cajius^ 
made  into  an  emulfion  with  the  water-lily,  is  of 
utility. in  calming  hyfteric  fits:  but  he  is  far  from 
believing  it  a remedy  capable  of  • extinguishing 
tlie  impetuous  movements  of  corporeity.  ^ ‘ A 
paftor  of  confummate  piety,  and  apoftolical 
^ zeal,’,  fays  he,  fpeakipg  of  M.  Chomel,  reftor 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Lion,  extols  highly,  in  his 
“.  Letters,”  and  “ Ecpnomical  Didlionary,” 
* a remedy  compofed  by  himfelf,  ^»d  which  he 
t regarded  as  an  infallible  fecret  for  the  confer- 
‘ vation  of  chaftity.  I rely  much  on  his  at> 

‘ teflation; 
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* tefhtion;  but,  às  yet,  have  not,  by  experi* 
‘ enee,  obtained  fuch  certain  proofs,  to  cojir 

* lider  it  as  a Ipecific  capable  of  ellablishing 
‘ that  virtue,  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  praélife 

* without  the  fuccour  of  fupematural  grace 
Ah  ! what  are  we  to  think  of  the  exiftence  of 
a plant,  polTeffing  qualities  not  alone  to  impede 
the  defires,  but  alfo  to  oppofe  the  creation,  aqd 
the  filtration  of  that  rich  fluid,  which  indicates 
vigour  and.  health,  and  to  which  probably  we 
owe  it  \ No!  Nature  nourishes  no  plant  in 
the  earth,  capable  of  degrading  njankind  far 
below  the  irrational  brute.  ' Nature  did  no; 
diftate  ttofe  laws  appendant  to  the  myfteries  of 
Ceres:  she  armed  not  the  hands' of  a tyrant 
with  the  cruel  fword,  calculated  to  rob  man  of 
half  his  exifience:  nor  has  she  communicated 
to  the  agnus  cafîus  any  virtues  that  would  prove 
ib  deftruflive  to  humanity  ! 

The  water-lily  f is  placed  in  tite  n.eX]t  rank 

( 

* Abrégé  de  V Hi  ft oire  des  P Jauges  ufuelU, 

t There  are  tu^o  forts  of  nenuphar^  or  water-lily: 
tJiat  hei'C  iHcntioncd,  is  the  white  lily — nymphaa  alba. 
It  is  ufed  as  liumeétant  and  cooling;  and  is  like- 
wlfe  narcotic  ; by  confaiuence  adapted  to  calm  too 
great  moveiiiiints  of  the  hujçnours, 
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% 

of  efficacious  remedies,  for  ftilliog  the  amorous 
propenfities.  Pliny  fays  % that  thofe  wha 
take  it  twelve  days  inwardly,  will  nnd  them- 
felves  incapable  of  any  thing  that  contributes  to 
the  propagation  of  the  ipecies  ; and  that,  by  ufing 
it  forty  days  fucceffively,  the  incitements  to  de- 
fire  will  no  longer  be  felt.  It  is  unnecelTary 
to  add  the  reafons  given  by  the  ancients,  as  a 
proof  of  the  fovereign  power  of  this  fimple; 
and  to  exhibit  how  the  cold,  aifociated  with 
the  dry,  preys  oii  the  generative»  fources.  Se- 
veral phyficians,  who,  in  the  adminiftratioa  of 
anti-vcnereals,  employ  alfo  the  nemph»r^  avail 
themfelves  of  it  no  otherwife  than  as  a means 
to  draw  from  the  bladder  a mucilaginous  liquor, 
for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  the  urine  lefs  poig- 
nant, and  to  diminish  the  dolorous  fenfation 
which,  otherwife,  would  excite  the  urethral 
paffage.  ‘ It  is  only  with  this  viewf,’  fays  M. 
Gardane,  ‘ that  I have  recommended  the  vit 
' ‘ cous  sand  mucilaginous  root  nenuphar.  It 
* would  now  be  ridiculous  to  reckon  on  the 

^ Hiftory  of  the  World.  Book  XXV.  c.  7. 

I Recherques  Pratiques  fur  les  diférentes  ma- 
mires  de  traiter  les  maladies  Fénériennes^  i/T’o, 
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‘ antX^' aphrofidiaque  virtue  of  this  plant  » and 
‘ l>ill  left  on  the  groft  and  naufeous  fyrup^pre*  , 
‘ pared  therefrom/  It  is  according  to  - this 
judgment,  formed  by  experience,  that  <'M.  Gar» 
dane  appreciates  the  virtues  of  ùie  n'efjuphari 
in  this  reipecl,  we  may  credit  a pliyficiàn  difliu- 
guished  by  his  talents,  to  whom  humanity  is  in- 
debted for  this  work,  wherein  we  difcover  the 
eftimable  aim,  that  an  honourable  man  .always 
propofes;  that  of  being  ufeful. 

Several  authors,  deicribing  tlie  imaginary 
virtues  of  the  plant  in  quellion,  have  unadroitly 
aiTerted,  that  the  Tnrks  macerate  the  flowers 
of  the  lily  in  water,  rub  their  nollrils  with  it, 
and  drink  plentifully  of  the  infufion.  Thefa 
lufty. beings,  who  reft  their  prefent  and  future 
happinefs  on  the  pleafures  of  love,  would  not 
have  recourfe  to  this  plant,  if  they  had  ever 
perceived  that  it  was  capable  of  materially  cramp» 
ing  or  diminishing  their  pleafures. 

The  following  obfervation  wilj  ferve,  lefs 
as  a proof  of  the  water-lily’s  power,  than  of 
the  influence  of  imagination  on  a Ample  and 
credulous  man. 

A journey- 
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A journeyman,  tormented  wirh  a whitlow^ 
repaired  to  one  of  thole  holpirafé  where  po- 
verty is  fuccoured,  rnd  begged  ùime  plaifters 
which  were  held  in  higu  eltimacion  for  the  cure 
of  that  troublefome  fweliing.  , The  filter,  who 
fuper-intended  the  medicinal  department,  and  to 
. whom  he  addrelTed  hirafelf,  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  conftrained  to  hear  fome  very  free  dif- 
courfe  of  a young  man  who  accompanied  this 
fuppliaut;  infomuch,  that  a complaint  was  ex- 
hibited againft  him  to  the  furgeon  of  tiie  houfe, 
who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  hall.  That 
gentleman  difiemhled  on  the  occafion;  con- 
verfed  with  them  a longtime;  and,  uiider  a 
charitable  pretende,  invited  them  to  eat  ; of 
•which  they  gladly  accepted.  When  the  repaft 
was  ended,  he  gravely  faid,  turning  to  the  gallant: 

* My  friend!  you  can, now,  have  unlimited accefs 
? to  this  houfe;  there  being  lefs  caufe  to  ap- 

* prehend  that  your  difeourfe  will  be  of  an  of- 

* fenfive  tendency,  I have  given  you  fome- 

* thing  that  will  take  away  your  defires.’  The 
young  man  appeared,  however,  regardlefs  of 
this  threat:  but  informing  his  companion  of  the 
circumrtance,  he  fet  his  imagination  afloat,  by 
declaring  that  the  furgeon  had  given  hÿn  a 
preparation  of  the  water-lily.  The  unfortii- 

, nate 
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nate  youth  gave  credit  to  his  friend’s  fuggeflioUj 
and  begun  to  think  himfelf  unequal  to  the  fuf- 
filment  of  an  hymeneal  contrail  which  he  was 
shortly  to  perform  with  a tolerably  fair  damfef. 
He  became  aélualiy  incompetent  ; and  it  was  only 
by  flow  gradations,  with  the  help  ol:  a private 
.artifl*,  that  confidence  in  his  own  powers  ex- 
pelled the  vifions  of  infufficiencyi 

The  lettuce  enjoyed  â reputation  among 
.the  ancients,  which  it  has  not  even  lofl:  at  the 
.prefent  day.  All,  with  the  Grecians,  being 
emblematical,  their  poets  feigned,  that  Venus, 

é * 

wishing  to  forget  her  ^illicit  amours,  interred  her 
favourite  Adonis  under  a lettuce.  From  hence 
afterwards,  this  plant  was  employed  as  a guardian 
of  chaftity,  and  on  which  niankind  placed  the 
greatefl:  confidence;  and  this  confidence  has 
paired  over  to  us.  But  the  effects  of  the  let- 
tuce are  diflèrent  on  men,  according  to  their 
conllitution,  ( increafing  the  frigidity  of  the 

♦ This  man  was  a fmith  by  profeffion,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a forcerer.  In  tlie  beginning,  he  gave 
his  patient  fonxe  phyfical  draughts,  of  a hot  quality  ; 
which,  however,  produced  not  the  fmallelt 
till  he  perfuaded  him  that  the  Devil  had  taken  a 
great  share  in  the  direftion  of  his  cafe, 

• VoL.  I.  E 
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pitukous,  while  it  difpofes  to  generation  the  bi- 
lious and  frequently  the  plethoric  temperaments. 

1 

If  I neglected  to  (peak  of  the  camphor  % 
toTùQ  perfons  might  fuppofe,  that  I dared  not 
attack  thofe  wonderful  i>owers  which  this  fub^ 
fiance oppofes  to  the  amorous  inclinations.  In- 
deed, the  ancients,  under  thefe  circumftadces, 
entertained  no  doubt  of  fovereign  influence  ; 
and,  among  the  moderns,  there  are  fome  who 
place  a perfed  reliance  on  its  virtue.  Accord- 
ing to  Scaliger,  camphor  was  viewed,  in  the 
preceding  age,  as  a refrigerant,  which  the  monks 
were  permitted  to  fmell  and  chew,  with  a de- 
lign  of  fuppreffing  the  concupifcent  emotions*. 

Gamphora  per  nares  castrat  odore  mares. 

This 

* Camphor  is  a refinous  fubftance,  or  gum,  flow- 
ing from  the  ftems  and  great  branches  of  a fort  of  lau- 
nfl  tree,  that  is  very  common  in  Japan.  The  Dutch 
import  it  in  its  rough  ftate,  refine  and  form  it  into 
lumps  ; which  tliey  afterwards  export  to  France,  and 
otlier  countries. 

t Tiiey  muft  be  exceedingly  credulous,  who 
imagine  that  camphor  can  produce  fuch  remarkable 
effects.  Camphor,  neverthelefs,  is  not  to  be  indi^ 
ferently  approached.  Baitholki  fpeaks,  in  his  Obferva- 

tiorfs. 
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•This  remcdymi^hc  be  employed  with  fa- 
cility; but,  apparently,  it  does  not  often ’an-^ 
fwer  the  intention  of  thofe  who  prelcribe  it. 
Penot  I’Agenois  fpôke  confidently;  in  the  pre- 
ceding age,  of  its  virtue  to  flill  corporeal  ex.’ 
citeménts  : but  premifed,  that  the  defired  effeâh 
would  not  take  place  till  it  had  undergone  twelve 

diftilled  preparation^: 

. 

i have  yet  the  famé  remarks  to  maîte,  aà 
thofe  refpecling  the  water-lily.  The  Indians 
mix  camphor  with  acrid  arid  aroinatic  fubilan* 
ces,  which  they  form  into  medicinal  cakes,  arid 
chew  feverài  times  in  the  day.  Biit  the  di- 
lirnal  ufe  made  of  Camphor  by  théfe  voluptu. 
ous  men,  will  not  lead  us  to  confidor  it  as  capa- 
ble of  appealing  the  violence  of  amoroiis  defires; 
To  this  I have  ftill  to  add,  an  obfervation  made 
by  Venette,  that  thofe  men  who  are  employed 

tioDs,  of  an  a^thecary,  who  loft  the  faculty  of  fmeb 
ling,  by  too  frequently  handling  this  drug.  In  lè- 
verai circümftances,  it  is  ùfed  by  phyficians  widi  ad- 
vantage. The  Arabians  have  introduced  it  into  their 
Materia  Medica  ; and  Rafes,  Avicenna,  Seba,  Mefue, 
Boerhave,  Hoffman,  Lemery,  Sydenham,  &c.  havC 
ufed  it  in  many  difeafes,  that  required  a compofmgii 
alleviating,  anti-putrefaftive,  and  refolvont  mode 
treatment. 

E 2 
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iû  refining  camphor  at  Venice  and  Amfterdam, 
are  uncommonly  amorous  and  fruitful.  Un- 
juftly>  therefore,  have  fome  writers  named  it 
Ugatur a et  vinculum  veneris  \ while  Wedelius, 
and  other  phyficians,  have  remarked,  that  this, 
fubftance  is  Angularly  efficacious  for  augmenting 
the  motion  of  the  blood;  and  that,  being  admir- 
niftered  when  the  fluids  are  in  an  uncommon 
ftate  of  fermentation,  it  merely  adds  to  the  fleep- 
lefsnefs,  the  heat,  and  the  tbirll. 

It  muft  not  be  underllood,  that  camphor, 
is  a medicine  which  may  be  indifferently  admi- 
niftered  to  every-one.  It  renders  lean  and 
confumptiVe  thofe  perfons  who  are  fat,  and  of. 
an  abùndant  ferofity.  According  to  Stenze- 
lius,  it  is  capable  of  rendering  impotent  per- 
' fons  of  impoverished  juices,  and  thofe  who 
are  deprived  of  the  neceffary  vehicles  for 
the  fecretion  of  the  feed;  that  is,  thofe  who 
are  temporarily  incapable  of  procreation,  may, 
by  this  means,  always  remain  fo  : but  it  poffef- 
fes  not  the  power  of  obflruCling  the  fecretion  of 
the  animal  fluids,  or  the  ercélion  of  the  penis,  on 
which  procreation  is  dependant.  Laftly,  what- 
ever power  the  camphor  poffeffes,  when  pre- 
' ' fcribed 
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fcribed  by  phyficians  ?,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  dellruftive  in  the  hands  of  unskilful 
and  fanatic  praélitîoners.  It  is  injurious  for 
thofe  of  an  enervated  brain  or  ftomach;  but, 
above  all,  literary  -men,  who  lead  fedentary 
lives,  and  women  of  delicate  conftitutions.  It 
* is  falutary  for  hyfteric  vapours  in  perfons  of  a 
ftrong  temperament;  but  occafions  fimilar  com- 
plaints in  thofe  of  a debilitated  nervous  fyftem, 
and  fometimes  even  through  medium  of  the 
fmell  alone. 

Mint  polTefTes  likewife  the  privilege  of  aél;-  . 
ing  refrigeratively  on  thofe  perfons  who  employ 
it.  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  and  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve, 
entertained  no  greater  doubts  in  this  refpeét, 
than  the  Poet  Oppian,  who  named  that  plant 

« i. 

♦ A phyfician  of  Neurenburg  had  fo  much  con- 
fidence in  the  oil  of  camphor,  that  he  boafted  of  be- 
ing able  to  cure,  with  a few  drops  only,  any  one,  be 
it  who  it  might,'  afflifted  with  the  plague.  HeniCus, 
a phyfician  of  Verona,  difeovered  an  oily  fpecific  for 
the  fame  diftemper,  extrafted  from  camphor,  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  ravages  iu  that  cirj*, 
produced  fuch  uncommon  effeds,  that  a pillar  was 
eiefted  to  his  honour,  and  to  perpetuate  the  fcn’ic-v 
which  he  had  rendered  the  ftate. 
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the  curfed  herb.  r-^  The  mint,  moreover,  obtain- 
jed  its  reputation,  among  the  poets, • thu?.  Men-* 
•iha  was  a fair  gqddefs,  who  fo  far  excited  the 
indignation  of  Ceres,  that  the  latter  prevailed 
•on  Jupiter; to  metamorphofe  her  into  an  herb, 
•that  should  bear  the  fame  name,  and  to  which 
j 0is  malediélion  was  added  — Never  more  to  be  • 
(of  utility  in  the  mj'ilerie?  of  Love Ar- 

guments, after  thefe  authorities,  to  bring  the 
virtues  of  roHnt  in  queftion  ! ^ Arguments  for 
believing  Avicenna,  Diofcorides,  and  Aetius, 
who  pretended  that  this  plant,  on  the  contrary, 
i^.  adapted  to  reanimate  the  fire  ofpleafure! 

vc’-' 

^ . The  reader  will  voluntarily  difpenfç  with 

the  task  of  invefligatingallthe  remedies  in  vogue 
among' the  ancients,  for  reftraining  the  defyes. 
We  muft  confider  as  fo  many  fables,  the  won- 
derful cures  performed  by  their  anti  aphrodU 
fiaques  ^ efpedally  when,  in  conformity  to  fome 
writers,  we  acknowledge  ourlbfves  no  longer 
in  pofTefnon  of  the  agnus  caftus  of  the  ancients, 
the  highly  celebrated  camphor  "of  the  ifland 
Borneo,  the  afc^  orcJns^  ’&c.  We  muft, 
therefore,  notMiterally  give  credit  to  all  that 
Diofcorides  and  his  commentator  have  advanced  ; 
or  oiherwife  view  the  Icituce-feed,  purflain,  rue,  • 

hempfeed, 
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hempfeed,  fweet- cane -root,,  hemlock,  mint, 
flowers  of  the  rofe-bush  and  pomegranate  tree, 
as  capable  of  working  prodigies. 

» * ' * ' * 

There  is,  however,  much  more  required, 

to  fix  belief  in  tbefe  particulars.  What  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  Matthiole,  when  he 
■ ùys,  that,  being  at  Venice,  he  law  a man  con- 
demned to  the  gallows,  for  whom  all  the  prifoa 
doors  Iprqng  open,  and  the  locks  broke,  being 
touched  by  a plant,  with  certai  n fignades  ? W hen 
‘ he  adds,  too,  that  a fort  of  wolfs  bane  will 
occafion  the  death  of  women,  if  applied  to  a 
certain  p^t,  wjiich  I mull:  be  excufed  from 
naming?  And  when,  alfo,  he  fpeaks  of  the 
fo<alled  herb  fcphicat  that  is  greatly  ejîeemed 
for  preventing  hunger  and  thirfi^  by  keeping  it 
in  the  mouth  ? What  credit  cau  be  given  to  a 
man  who  alTerts,  that  a plant  poflelles  the  power 
of  re-animating  the  dead?  ‘ Through  «this 
* herb,’  fays  he,  * Thilo,  who  had  been  killed 
‘ by  a dragon,  was  again  reftored  to  life*!* 
After  the  perufal  of  thefe  abfurdicies,  1 can- 

I 

*'  See  the  Dedication  of  the  Works  of  Diolco- 
rides  to  the  Emperor  Maxmilian  II.  and  to  the  ElcdorS 
other  Princes  of  Germany,  by  P.  A.  Matthiole. 
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not  bejieve,  that  a man,  on  finding  the  orcAis, 
Qçpiosorchis  of  the  Greeks)  and  eating  the  great- 
eft  of  the  two  bulbs,  forming  the  • root  "of' 
that  plant,  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  en- 
gender males  ; or  that  a woman,  on  ufing 
the  fmalleft  bulb,  will  in  conleqaence  obtain  fe- 
male children  ! Nor  shall  I admit,  that  the 
firft  of  thefe  bulbs  poflelTes  fufficient  influence 
to  confer  the  extafies  of  enjo>Tiientfeventy  times 
in  fucceffion,  on  a robuft  Indian;  while  the 
fmalleft,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is  capable 
of  quickly  extinguishing  the  renereous  defires 

Notwithftanding  what  the  ancients  have 

written,  we  may  juftîy  doubt,  whether,  even  in 

their  own  times,  the  greateft  reliance  was  placed 

on 'the  remedies  mentioned.  I draw  this  in- 
« 

dudion  from  the  fuperftitious  and  bigoted  no-' 
•<»> 

tions  at  that  time  prevalent.  It  may  be 

f 

• » 

*•  CommeiitaTre'de  Matthiole  fur  k îlle,  liv, 

•m  ?■ 

4e  Dioscoride. 

JL 

I strall  have  occaflon  to  fpeak  of  the  orchis^  or 
fatyrion?  when  I treat  of  the  medicines  which  are  ad- 
miniftered  to  ftimulate  the  tender  paffion:  and  we 
shall,  then  fee  what  degree  of  credit  may  be  given  to 
tlidfe  alledged  virtues,  whidi  have  been  fo  highly  ex- 
tolled. 
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added,  that  the  world  h^s,  at  all  periods»  been 
addiéled  to  the  wonderful;'  and  thefe  people 
never  reforted  to  fuppofed  magicians,  for  cure 
of  the  fever,  till  that  malady  had  refilled  the 
centaury,  or  the  quinquina.  Thus  are  amu- 
lets, bracelets,  enchanted  rings,  talifmans,  and  the' 
facred  plants  of  Hermes  — the  ' olFspririg  of 
ignorance  and  fuperfl:ition“^  indebted  for  their 
origin  to  the  trifling  eflicacy  (rf“  natural  reme- 
dies, adapted  to  the  prelèrvatîon  of  health^^or 
the  recoveiy'of  it  when  "loft.  • AH  nations 
have  exerted  their  endeavours  to  difeover  fpe- 
cifics,  for  preferving  the  chaftity  of  thofe  who 
take  the  vows  ; and  perceiving,  that  neither  the 
medicines,  on  which  they  had  hitherto  relied, 
nor  the  dreadful  punishments  inflifled  by  the 
law,  were  always  competent  to  overpower  na- 
ture, they  reforted  to  expedients,  which  were 
efteemed  fupernatural,  ■ Some  nations  imagined 
fix  and  thirty  gods  ; others,  the  like  number  of 
demons;-  inhabitants  of  the  air,  to  whom 
tlie  government  of  the  human  body,  divided  in* 
to  feveral  dSftin6l  parts,  was  ehtrufted;  while 
each  pare  had  a protecting  godhead,  diftinguish- 
ed  by  the  fame  name,  and*  which  was  invoked 
on  behalf  of  the  fuffering  part  within  its  juris- 
diClion.  It  mull  not  be  doubted,  but  thofe 
* organs, 
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organs,  that  bore  reference  ,to  chaflity,  were 
likewifeentruftedto  the  care  of  a fupematural 
intelligence.  ^ t • 

-.J  i.-  ■ .:v.  ^ ^ 

Such  have  always  ^en  the.  irregular  flights 
of  l^an  underftanding,  while  clouds  of  ignor- 
ance, obfcured',  the  reafon.  When  the  in  ef- 
ficacy of  medical  skill  was,  under  fome  circum- 
ftances,  clearly  perceivable,  mankind  reforted, 
to  magical  incantations*  Thofe  natural  remc- . 
dies,’  v4iich  had  been  efteemed  efiîcacious  to 

- ...  V • 

extinguish  or  aroufe  the  paflion  of  love,  being 
found  powerlefs,  alSftance  was  fought  from 
fiippofed  charms  faftcned  on  the  privities,  or 
philters,  of  which  the  ancients,  and  particular- 
ly, the  poets,  have  fpoken  fo  much. 

* .,/It  is  eafy  to  be  convinced  of  what  I here 
advance,  by  calling  an  eye  on  fome  of  thé 
means  employed,  at  different  periods,  for  accom- 
, plishing  the  fame  defign,  which  fmother  thofe, 
fentiments  implanted  by  Nature  in  all  animated 
beings.  What  a multiplicity . of  expedients 
meet  our  notice!  What  a contrariety,,  in  the 
greatefl  part!  And  what  abfurdity  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  them! 
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Mercurial  recorrimended  a cold  and  hu- 
mid  air  to  pcrfons  of  an  amorous  com- 
pleî^ion*.  Mofchion  preferred  a warm  and 
clear  apartment.  Avicenna  preferibed  to  men 
a hot,  and  to  women  a cold,  air.  Arlftotle 
faid  that  wine  conduced  to  love:  Dcflor  Gor- 
don recommended  its  ufe  to  thofe  who  live  in 
a ftate  of  celibacy.  Marfile  Ficin,  on  ’ his 
part  advifes,  for  calming  the  amorous  paflion, 
the  drinking  to  intoxication  from  time  to  time, 
in  order,  fays  he,  to  make  a new  blood  and 
new  fpirits,  for  fupplying  the  place  of  the  an- 
cient blood  and  the  fpirits,  infefted  through 
too  great  an  attachment  to  women.  Do6lor 
Ferrand  is  for  fubje6ling  to  a bread  and  water 
diet  thofe  young  perfons  in  whom  Nature  is 
turbulent  Avicenna  advifes  bleeding  in  the 
bafilic  vein  of  the  right-arm  ; and  Ætius  is  for 
opening  the  popUtcea  : the  latter  alfo  preferibes, 
and  his  advice  has  been  followed  by  fome  mo- 
derns, the  girding  the  reins  with  a thin  plate  of 
lead.'  When  thefe  means  failed  to  produce 
the  elfefts  intended,  they  had  recourfe  to  pre- 

Lib.  IF.  De  morb.  Mulier. 

f De  la  maladie  cl Amour^  ou  mèlancholîe  Ero- 
tique', Dïfcours  curieux,  Ôcc.  par  Jacques  Ferrand, 
Agenols,  Doct.  Med.  Paris,  1612. 
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eious  ftones  : the  carbuncle,  fapphire,  emerald, 
and  diamond,  were  worn  on  the  little  finger, 
as  gifted  with  medical  properties'":  but  thefe 
precious  remedies  producing  no  efFeft,  they 
invoked  the  Gods,  they  made  facrifices,  and  they 
fufFered  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  empi- 
rics, who  promifing  all  that  was  demanded  of 
them,  and  whp  being  no  more  fortunate  than 
the  Phyficians  of  whom  we  have  before  fpoken, 
recourfe  was  again  had  to  that  body.  They 
then  redoubled  their  efforts;  and  though  they 
did  not  fuCceed  in  curing 'thofe  who  confulted 
them,  they  neverthelefs  depofited  in, their  works 
thofe  marvellous  recipes,  which  have  been 
handed  to  poflerity,  and  which  men  of  merit 
have  carefully  inferted  in  fome  modern  pro- 
du6tions. 

Arnauld  de  Villeneuve,  who  perhaps,  of 
all  the  Authors  that  have  written  on  the  fub- 
jeft  which  is  here  in  queftion,  has  advanced  the 
greatefl  number  of  abfiirdities,  advifes  the  ap. 
plication  of  canfiics  to  the  legs,  and  cupping 
near  the  private  parts,  with  fuÿîciem  fcarifica- 
tions  : he  is  for  giving  an  emetic  to  lovers  ; 
and  fays  that  if  a man  wears  the  tefiicle  of  a 

* LemniiiSf  De  Occult,  fiat,  mtrac. 
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wolf  on  his  private  parts,  he  will  inftantly  be. 
come  impuiflant,  and  that  this  is  an  infallible 
remedy*.  He  advifes  the  Monks  of  the  Or- 
der  of  Citeaux,  and  all  thofe  v.’ho  would  lead  a 
chafte  life,  to  go  on  naked  feet.  He  likewife 
recommends  violent  caftigations  for  deadening 
concupilcence.  And  Gordon,  who  agrees  with 
him  on  this  point,  fays,  chat  the  flesh  mufl:  be 
beaten  till  it  perishes  t.  After  this  cruel  code, 
which  is  an  outrage  on  Nature,  and  shocking 
to  humanity,  need  we  be  furprifed  at  the  ad- 
vice  given  by  the  ancients  § for  fufeitating  the 
affairs  of  lovers  ; which  was,  to  excite  fadnefs 
in  their  minds  ^ to  caufe  them  to  be  thrown 
into  prifon;  and  to  accufe  them  of  criminal 
tranfaflions  ? — — '•  Matters  very  falutary,’ 
fays  Di.  Ferrand,  ^ ror  the  prefervation  of 
* Lovel’ 

If  there  be  a powerful  anti-aphrodifiac, 
it  is  Nitre,  (if  we  may  believe  fome  Authors) 
which  has  been  fo  much  extolled  by  the  Ail- 
ments for  procuring  fecundity.  A long  time 
before  Plato,  books  were  cxprefsly  compofed 

* Tradii  de  Venen, 
f Tract  de  Aviore. 

% Avicenna,  Paul  Egineîîe, 

to 
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to  difplay  ths  merits  of  this  fait.  The  mo- 
derns, with  an  aflonishing  enthuriafm,  have 
attributed  to  it  the  faculty  of  co- operating  to 
the  reproduftion  of  all  that  has  exigence  in 
Nature  The  English  particularly,  and 
among  them  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  have 
exerted  all  their  efforts  for  placing  nitre  in 
every  operation  of  Nature.  Bacon  afferts, 
in  the  work  which  he  entitled  Hijîorta  vita  & 
mortis^  that  twenty-four  grains  of  nitre  were 
capable  of  prolonging  exiftence.  The  Baron 
Digby  affirmed  the  fame  thing.  This  fait  f,  fays 

Among  the  principal  apclcgifls  of  nitre,  may 
be  ranked  Pliity,  Vallefms,  Paracellus,Vigenere,  Ray- 
mond Liilh",  Pr.lilTy,  Glauber,  M.  de  la  Chambre, 
and  fbme  others.  In  the  Curiofitès  de  la  Nature  ^ 
de  l’Art  fur  la  végétation^  by  the  Abby  de  Valle- 
mont,  may  be  feen  that  which  the  ancient  philofophers, 
and  many  of  the  moderns,  have  written  on  nitre  : .the 
cnthiifiafm  of  fome  of  tliem  will  afford  the  reader 
amufement. 

t Nitre  mufl  be  viewed  as  difperfed  throughout 
the  whole  dominions  of  Nature,  and  inceffantly  circu- 
lating from  one  kingdom  to  the  other.  Boyle  obferved 
of  nitre,  that,  in  the  univerfe,  there  is  no  fait  more 
catholic  ; that  is  to  fay,  more  univerfally  diffufod  in 
the  elementary  world. 


he, 
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he,  in  his  * Difcourfe  on  Vegetation,’  eva- 
porated through  the  increafing  heat  of  ipring, 
and  brought  into  motion^  becomes  incorporated 
in  the  fap  of  plants,  and  into  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals; impelling  both  to  the  multiplication  of 
their  kinds.  From  hence  originates  that  play- 
fulneft  and  mirth  which,  in  Ipring,  glitters  bvc'r 
the  whole  face  of  Nature.  ...  And  this  fame 
nitre,  judicioudy  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  man, 
would  reftore,  from  time  to  time,  the  devafta- 
tions  occafioned  by  age,  and  furnish  him  with 
that  delightful  renovation  which  the  holy  fcrip- 
ture  afcrihes  to  the  eagle ...»  Bjsmvahitur  aquila 
juventus  tua\ '■  p . .. 

^ J > 

Thus  is  nitre  acknowledged,  by  the  moft 
celebrated  philofophers,  as  an  effeflual  means  of 
increafing  population;  as  a prefervative  of 
health  ; as  an  animator  of  thofe  pleafures  refident 
in  the  organs  of  fenfe,  where  even  fufceptibili- 
ty  might  be  feemingly  loft.  To  farther  thefe 
purpofes,  Bacon  was  fortunate  enough,  by  his 
defence  of  nitre,  to  bring  it  into  fuch  general 
’ufe  among  the  English,  that  it  was  preferibed 

j See  the  Work  of  the  Abby  dc  Vallemont. 
Vol.I.  C.6. 
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nearly  inwall  cafes;  .and  ufedy  even-  in  perfeél 
health,  as  antidotal  But  it  is  not  always  pof- 
fible,  v/ith  the  heft  intentions,  to  give  univer- 
fal  fatisfaaipnv'a  difficulty  which  will  be  obferv- 
able  in  this  inftance,  provided  the  circumftance 
, he' true.  We  are  informed*,  Æat  the  women, 
jD’  a short  time,  banished  this  prefervative. 
They  difcovered,  it  feems,  that  their  husbands 
were  lefs  inclined  to  conjugal  intercourfes,'  after 
the  nitre  had  rifen  into  fuch  general  eftimation. 
They  .vented  their  indignation  on  the  Chancel- 
lor, who -had  caufed  its  repute;  and  loiidly  com- 
plained of  forcery,  witchcraft,  and  fo- forth. 
Frequently  have  greater  outcries  been  made,  in 
confequence  of  lefs  important  objets;  parti- 
cularly as  I find  that  the  complaints  of  the  En- 
glish females  were  reafonably  founded;  There 
is  no  neceffity  of  feeking  elfewhere  for  a refri- 
gerant, that  may  be  ufed  without  danger: 
for  nitre  wDl  effetote  what  could  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  fevereft  punishments,  to  which 
the  Veftal  nuns. were  fentenced  who  funk  under 
the  hardships  of  contending  chaftity*  But  I 
muft  be  permitted  to  make  fome  further  obfer- 

• See  Anecdotes  de  Medicine.,  ^c.  Vol.  II; 
i3!2d  Obfervation.  . 

rations. 
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vatioris.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  did  not 
introduce  nitre  into  pra<5lice>  till  he  had  made 
lèverai  experiments  of  its  properties  : nor  would 
that  zealous  citizen  fo  indullrioiiny  have  fpread  the 
refult  of  his  enquiries,  if  he  had  perceived  what 
cruel  attacks  the  remedy  in  queftion  was  qua- 
lified  to  make  on  generative  multiplication. 
Nitre  is  decidedly  efficacious,  in  thofe  cafes 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  encounter  a tendency  to 
’ inflammation  in  the  blood.  This  faline  mi- 
herai  poflefles  fuch  Angular  properties,  that,  ac- 
cording  to  Frederic  Hoffman,  there  is  nothing 
in  nature  to  which  it  can  be  compared:  nitre 
laid  on  the  tongue,  wonderfully  cools  it;  taken 
inwardly,  it  prodiices  the  fame  effeft  thoughout 
the  whole  human  ftrufture;  and,  diffalved  in 
water,  augments  its  freshneis,  In  piirfuance 
of  thefe  qualities,  nitre  may  in  fame  wife  mo- 
derate the  too  great  effervefcence  of  the  fluids  in 
a man  violently  ftimulated  to  volup'tuoufrjcfs  by 
the  hardinels  of  youth  and  the  fire  of  love:  but 
has  it  the  power  of  operating  on  a confort  who' 
flowly  gives  way  to  the  impulfe  of  his  natural 
temperament  ♦ ? Is  it  competent  to  deaden 
^ pleafure 

* Monf.  Tiflbt  aftually  recommends,  as  a mean* 
of  decreaiing  the  frequent  occurrence  of  noffurnat 
Vo&.  I.  F èinffiiouS? 
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pleafuie  in  the  organs  of 'fenfe  fo  far,  as  fo 
juHify  the  women’s  maledifdon’ againft’  the  fa** 
mous  Lord  VcrpJam,  who'm  ’t^iêÿ  loaded  with 
curfjs  and  imprecations,  and  endeavoured  to  cad 
iufpidon  on  him  of  empîoylfîg  ' magical  incantà* 

■ ft  9 * 

tiens?  I believe  it  in  no  wile;  and  if  thole 
fcinales,  as  it  is  alTcrtcd,  made  fo  great  an  out* 
cry,  1 am  difpofed  to  think,  that  lücli  complaints 
rather  fometim'cs  proceeded  from  his  important 

9 . - t ê r- 

matters  than  a notion  that  the  ufe  of  nitre, 
which  is  dated  to  pe‘rva?le  and  to  ad  fo  confi* 

**  t L*  * **  * 

deraWe  a part  in  all  fublunaiy  bodies,  should 
occafion  the  mifehievous  confequences  of  de- 
ftroying  thofe  particular  beings  which  are  pro; 
duced  as  a debt  that  evft-y  man  Owes  to  pq‘ 

einiflfions,  ■ an  fiunce  of  nitre  diflolved  in  a qur.rt  of 
wa^cr:  but  this  skilful  phylidan  adds  the  calc  of  a 
patient,  in  whom  he  Itrove  to  ttill  the  finallefl:  doubt- 
Jul  figns  of  ability  lo  the  coinniifiion  of  this  weaknefs, 
where  the  nitre  took  a contrary  efl’edt:  f)r,  iudoad  of 
reii'.oving,  it  increafed  the  malady.”  I attiil.uie.  this, 
fays  he,  to  two  caulcs  : the'  firltj  to  a great  fccbkncfs 
in  the  nerves;  in  v\  tiich  fituadon  tlK'  nitre  operated  ns 
nh  irritating  remedy  : the  fécond,  to  aV.nfidcrable  in- 
cicafe  of  urine,  thereby  occalir.ncd;  the  bV;ddcr,  at 
night,  bcconn'ng  luorer  f Ii:  ;\nd  it  is  well  known, 
ii.e  bladder’s  tenfion  is  one  of  the  conducing  cautes 
ctl'  iclf-poilutlon. 
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llerity.  Moreover,  did  Bacon  recommend  the 
lift  of  nit'-e  folely  to  men?  If  the  women 
took  it,  bad  it  the  faculty  of  exciting  the  fenfes 
in  one  fcx  while  it  rendered  the  other  infeii- 
fible?  Let  us  not  blindly  give  credit  to  all 
the  anecdotes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
hihory  of  the  Arts  and  the  Sciences.  We 
ought  not  to  place  the  greater  faith  in  fuch 
narrations,  becaufe  they  have  an  entire  Nation 
for  the  objefL  A pleafantry  is  hazarded;  and 
no  perfon  shews  any  earneftnefs  to  dellroy  the 
impreffioD  which  it  makes,  becaufe  it  pleafes, 
and  gratifies  malignity. 

It  is  exaélly  with  nitre  as  with  opium  and 
camphor;  while  it  was  recommended  as  refri- 
geratory, the  people  of  fome  Nations  availed 
themfelves  of  it  as  an  excitement  to  love,  or 
at  leafi:  to  generation.  Seneca  attributed  the 
fccunaity  of  the  Egyptian  women  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny, 
the  women  who  refided  on  the  border  of  this 
river  had  fometimes  feven  children  at  a birth. 
Theophrafius,  Libavius,  and  other  authors, 
have  a-^ributed  this  wonderful  fecundity  to  the 
nitrous  particles  dilTolved  in  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  Aiiftotle  pretends  that  fait  in  general 
VoL.  I.  F 2 is 
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is  endued  with  an  extraordinary  generative 
virtue;  he  adds,  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  that 
the  veflels  or  ships  in  which  fait  is  carried,  pro- 
duce a prodigious  number  of  mice,  becaufe 
the  females  conceive  without  males,  foleiy  by 
licking  the  fait  Plutarch,  who,  in  his 
Moral  Works,  is  of  Ariftotle’s  opinion,  adds, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  fecundity  of  ani- 
mals which  multiply  in  fait,  that  it  is  more 
probable  to  fay  the  hrlne  impreffes  fome  itchings 
on  the  generative  parts  of  thefe  animals,  and. 
provokes  them  by  that  means  to  join  f. 

It  refaits,  then,  from  what  I have  adduced, 
that  there  is  abfolutely  no  remedy  which  can  be 
adminiftered  with  the  certainty  of  extinguishing 
love,  or  at  leaf:  the  irrefiflible  inclination  that 
conduis  us  towards  enjoyment.  It  is  an  affair 
of  temperament,  which  the  Phyfician  cannot  fo 
far  reduce  as  to  conquer;  and  in  men  who, 
from  their  infancy,  appear  inclinable  to  liber- 
tinifm,  fupernatural  efforts  would  be  neceffary  for 
abating  the  amorous  paflions.  The  precautions 

* Hifl.  des  Anîtn,  Lîv.  6. 

f Des  Propos  de  table,  Liv.  quefi.  lo. 
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which  should  be  taken,  during  the  education  of 
youth,  reft  on  grand  principles,  that,  in  the 
hands  of  common  people,  might  be  attended 
with  dangerous  conTequenccs  ; and  by  preju- 
dicing the  accretion  and  developement  of  each 
individual,  caufe  the  degeneration  of  the  fpeeie* 
in  pofterity. 

✓ 

M.  Tiftbt  entertained  a lively  fenfe  of  tho 
importance  attached  to  education,  in  a difcovcry 
of  the  moft  certain  and  leaft  dangerous  means  of 
preferving  youth  fi  om  thoie  violent  defires  that 
lead  them  to  excefies,  and  from  which  terrific 
maladies  arife.  No  perfon,  I believe,  is  better 
qualified  than  this  ingenious  Profeflbr  to  give 
the  world*  a treatifeon  that  fubjefl.  Mi  Ifelin, 
fecretary  of  ftace,  at  Bazei,  wrote  M Tiftbt  for 
the  purpofe  of  exciting  him  to  this  undertaking. 
‘ I doubt  not,’  fays  this  refpeélable  man,  in  his 
letter,  ‘ but  there  is  a diet  particularly  favour- 
‘ able  to  continence  j and  I believe  that  a work, 
< imparting  to  us  that  inftru6lion,  joined  to  a 
* defcription  of  the -maladies  produced  by  Ira- 
‘ purity,  would  afford  the  beft  moral  trad  on 

* The  fuccefs  of  M.  Tiflbt*s  works  ; and  their 
tranflarfon  into  fevei'al  languages  ; authorifes  me  thus 
to  fpealt. 
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‘ this  matte •*  He  has- J good  reafons. '-bêÿoTid 
daubt,  adds  M.  TifT^t  t nothing  cm.  be  of 
« more- ill! portancc  than  the  addition  to  a'trea’^ 

* tiL*  oh'Onanifm  which  M.  Ifelin  dcfires;  but 

* nothing  is  more  difficult,  when  wc  feparateât 

* from  the  other  parrs  of  education,  phjfjcal  fs 
‘ well  as  moral.  To  treat  of  this  article  apart, 

^ and  with  propriety,  a great  number  of  prin- 
•*^ciplcs  mud  be  edablished....  Thus  is  it  bet- 
^ ter  to  refer  this  fuhjedl  to  part  cf  a greater 

* treatife  on  the  means  of  forming  a good  tern* 

^ peraraent,  and  'of  furnishing  young  porforkS 
^ with  a confiant  flow  of  health  ; a fubjeft, 

* that,  however  ably  handled  by  skilful  men,  is 

* not  properly  exhaufled,  and  to  which  may  be 
^ adJed.feveral  extremely  important  matters,  in- 

* dependent  of  the  maladies  pecûüar  to  this  pe-  , 

^ riod  of  life.  Thus,  in  fpite  of  rayfelf,*  con- 
cludes M.  Tiifot,  ‘ I shall  not  enter  upon  this 

‘ article.’ 

» 

I 

Idlencfs,  inaftion,  too  much  fleep,  a foft 

bed,  fucculent,  aromatic,* fait,  and  vinous  diet, 

lufpicious  friends,  licentious  publications,  ^nd 

lb  forth,  are  the  ordinary  caufwS  of  tempera- 
■ ^ • » 

mental  emotion  ; and  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
0refully  aVoided. 

The 
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The  examples  wjiich  arc  befo;e  our  eyes» 
as  well  as  >hofe  tranfmitted  to  us  by  hiftory, 
fufEcicutly  prove,  that  flothful  and  in:.6live  be- 
ings, though  perhsps  not  the  moft  robuft,  are 
neverthelefs  the  moft  voluptuous  of  men. 
Now,  it  is  the  force  of  individuation  that  efta- 
blishes  that  of  empires;  and  it  is  eafy  to  be 
convinced  of  this  by  glancing  at  their  origin, 
increafe,  and  decline. 

The  imagination  of  a flothful  man,  mufl: 
be  more  ardently  jdireded  to  love,  than  that  of 
one  whofe  body  is  accallomed  to  labour.  The 
firft,  fummoned  inceflantly  to  pleafure,  gives 
way  to  its  folicitations  with  violence  ; his  dcfires, 
that  have  fcarcely  time  to  expand,  will  be  fa- 
tisfied;  but  always  turning  to  voluptuoufnefs, 
the  imagination  diffipates,  before  enjoyment, 
thofe  delicious  fources  which  nature  referves 
for  love.  That  man,  on  the  contrary,  who 
fortifies  his  body  by  exercife,  is  confeious  of 
pleafure  in  its  utmofl:  extent:  for  he  is  not 
moved  by  it,  till  the  moment  that  love  folicits; 
while  the  inaftive  man,  continually  difpofed  to 
voluptuous  facrifices,  becomes  incapable  of  tail- 
ing all  its  tranfporrs.  The  pieafures  of  the  firft 
are  to  thofe  of  the  ftcond  in  proportion  to  their 

F 4 xe  pci'l.ve 
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rcrpG6i:ive  powers.  flîs  body  is  fat,  but  foft, 
weak,  and  languid;  while  the  other,  having  lefs 
far,  is  abundantly  more  mufculous,  his  members 
are  more  folid,  and  confequently  duds  not  the 
fmalleft  di%ulty  in  bearing  a burden  which  the 
man,  that  lives  without  ejcercife,  can  fcarcely 
move.  Thofe  men  who  languish  in  repofe 
. and  effeminacy,  are  always  impelled  to  the  fame 
object  — pleafure  but  the  weaknefs  of  their 
conftitution  not  permitting  its  enjoyment  in 
reality,  they  tafte  imaginary  tranfports;  and  re- 
latively to  this  are  their  difeourfes,  their  readings, 
their  aliments,  and,  in  short,  every  thing. 

We  may  therefore  aflert,  that  the  lubricrous 
tempérament  proceeds  from  flothfulnefs  and 
inactivity;  bccaufe  from  thence  originate  the 
dcfiresj  and  every  means  which  the  diflempcred 
imagination  of  a man  fuggefts,  who  has  nothing 
eJfe  for  the  employment  of  his  thoughts  *. 

' ‘ ■ It 

* To  shew  what  great  changes  are  fometimes  oc- 

caHuiied  hy^thc  modificatious  which  we  have  annexed 

to  oer  primitive  temperament,  I shall  remark,  that 
Incîiuérence  to  phyfical  love  is  not  uiifrequeutly  dc- 
n\'cU  fiuni  indolence.  ' Wc  have  feen  fterile  women 
become  fruitful,  after  accuftoming  didi- 'bodies  to  la- 

' hour. 
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We  may  eafiiy  imagine,  that  indolence  in 
a man  who  can  procure  himfelf  every  fup^r* 
fiaity,  which  is  named  the  convcniencies  of 
life,  will  become  fo  much  the  more  dangerous 
for  continence:  I shall  therefore  fay  nothing 
here  of  the  caufes  which  I have  already  ii  di- 
cated,  as  conducing  man  to  the  exccTs  of  plea- 
fure.  He  should,  folely,  avoid  them  with 
care;  and  it  is  by  fcrupuloufiy  obierving  the 
laws  of  diet  oppofed  to  love?  that  we  may 
prevail,  I do  not  fay  fo  far  as  to  fubdue  entirely 
the  tranfports  of  an  erotic  temperament,  but 
to  calm  the  accefs  of  it.  Animated  Nature 
does  not  admit  of  any  violence  ; all  occurs 
with  order  in  her  bofom;  and  the  men  who 
would  haften,  retard,  or  even  deftroy,  in  them- 
felves,  her  operations,  depart  from  the  clafs  of 
beings  which  she  patronifes» 

The  diet  which  ought  to  be  prefc-ibed 
for  perfons  who  are  too  inclinable  to  pleafures, 
confids  lefs  in  reflriéling  them  to  the  ufe  of 
certain  aliments,  than  the  depriving  them  of 
thofe  which  I have  indicated  in  general.  Thofe 
who  are  forcibly  tormented  by  their  imagina- 
tion during  the  night,  ought  to  difpenfe  with 

hour,  and  taldng  cxercife  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength. 
But  I shall  hereafter  treat  on  this  fubjeft. 
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the  ufe  of  flippers,  or,  by  all  means,  take  care 
to  eat,  at  this  repaft,  fuch  viands  as  are  the 
lead  fucculent,  and  aliments  produced  from 
Vegetables.  They  ought  alfb  to  avoid  wine, 
liquors,  and,  in  a word,  all  that  can  give,  for 
the  moment,  a certain  rigidity  to  the  fibres, 
and  by  confequence  accelerate  the  movement 
of  the  fluids.  By  drinking  too  freely,  even 
of  refreshing  liquors,  before  bed-time,  the  evil 
will  be  augmented;  the  reafon  of  which  has 
elfewhere  been  shewn. 

Such  are  the  fubdances  on  which  great 
dépendance  feems  to  have  been  placed,  when 
employed  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  love:  em« 
piricifm,  or  ignorance,  brought  them' into  vogue, 
and  they  have  been  confer ved  by  prejudice. 
Phyficians  of  the  prefent  time  diminish,  by  de- 
grees,^ their  confidence  in  ànti-aphrodifiacs  ; 
but  do  we  not  obferve,  from  time  to  time,  the 
appearance  of  fome  new  remedy,  or  even  a re- 
vival of  ancient  remedies,  good  for  being  em- 
ployed in  certain  circumdances,  and  to  which 
men  attribute  virtues  that  are  faid  to  be  firmly 
edablished  ? We  have  feen  preparations  of 
lead  appear,  and  they  have  been  interiorly  em- 
ployed with  a fecurity  that  makes  men  of  fcience 
tremble.  Thefe  preparations  have  been  re- 
commended 
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commended’  to  perfons  tormented  by  their 
temperament,  becaufe  praélitioners  ufe  them 
to  ilop  the  efflux  of  the  gonorrhea  ; \ and  the 
confidence  chat  has  been  placed  in  thefe  dange* 
rolls  preparations, ’may  be  feen  by. referring  to 
the  prael'ce  of  reputable  phyficians,  who  have 
particularly  direftëd'  their  attention  to  that  dif- 
order.  - ‘ A remedy  to  which  the  ignorait  have 
‘ recourfe,*  fiys  the  author  of  Recherches  fur 
les  diferentes  manières  de  traiter  les  maladies 
vénériennes^  ‘ is  the  preparations  of  Saturn 
‘ [lead]  internally  adminiftered.  I feo,  with 

♦ concirn,  this  medicament,  that  ought  to  be 
‘ banished  from  internal  formula,  pointed  out 
‘ in  feveral  Pharmacopeias,  and  recommended 
< by  authors,  even,  of  undoubted  merit.  On 
^ their  teftimony  it  happened,  that  I once  only 
‘ gave  the  acid  of  faturn,  shedding  tlaereof  a 
‘ few  drops  in  a light  aftringent  deco6lion  : two 
‘ ounces  of  this  acid,  taken  in  a long  courfe 

* of  time,  failed  to  ftop  the  afflux;  and  the 
‘ patient  iuffered  dolorous  fenfationsin  the  reins, 
‘ epigaftriura,  arms,  legs,  and  head,  which  was 
‘ accompanied  by  a conftipation,  an  abatement 
‘ of  ilrengch,  and  a low  pulfe,  that  charafterifed 
‘ the  cxlica  piSlonum,  I coiiild  no  otherwife 

‘ extricate 


I 
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‘ extricate  myfelf  from  this  difficulty,  than 
‘ by  the  nfe  of  emetics,  and  ilrong  purga- 
‘ tives*.*  V, 

.♦  Recherches  Pratiques^  chap,  XIII.  § 
f’or  what  M.  Baron  has  llkewife  advanced,  fpeaking  on 
intemal  medicaments,  in  which  the  lead  is  employed, 
fee  let  Chymie  de  P Em  tri,  ncuv,  ed»  I part,  chap,V, 
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ON  APHRODISIACS, 

I 

OR,  REMEDIED  FOR  EXCITING  THE  PHYSICAL  JN- 

CLINATIONS.  , 

• ' . >*  O - ' • 

• ‘ ^ -T  . i Ç . i*  't  » 

•*  i .*  * I * 


• IF  î’do  not  deceive  mylèlf,  I have 
shewn  the  trifling  reliance  that' is  to  be  placed 
on  the  means  employed  to  divert  manj  in  any 
wife,  of  the  fenfation  of  his  exiftence.  The 
fubrtances  of  which  I shall  (peak,*  are  at  leart 
entitled  to  as  great  a share  of  reputation  as  the 
ûnti-  aphrodijiaques  already  mentioned  ; and, 
neverthelefs,  were  I difpofed  to  reft  a blind 
confidence  on  either  of  the  two  dafles,  I should 
prefer  refrigerants  ; while,  according  to  my 
conceptions,  it  is  infinitely  more  eafy  to  deftroy 
than  to  create  ; as  there  are  a thoufaqd  means 
of  depriving  man  of  his  powers,  and  but  few 
adapted  to  rertore  them> 


When 
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Ii8 

When  I fay,  ihat  we  can  wi:h  more  fad- 

licy  tleltroy  than  create,  the  alFertion  is  not 

to  be  underliood  -in  a general ''acceptation.  I 
* • 

know  that  the  creation,  or  rather  the  repro- 
duftion,  the  developementf  of  beings,  cods  Na- 
ture but  very  little;  and  that  their  abFalute  an- 
nihilation would^  pe;:h9ps,  be  Uie  marvel- 

Ç i A I..  ^ . V . I * . ^ ‘ 

lous  and  ncweH  circumflance  in  the  world.» 
The  queftibfn  here, “is  ^hdt'  the  ^accidental 
of  man,  as  fubjccl'ed  to'  refrigerants  and  aphro» 
difaques.  If  we  fuppofe  him  of  a tempera^ 
ment,  through  whi3i  Hê^ay  be  led  by  the 
defines,  fuch  tendency  can  be  diminished  and 
diverted  ,by  ibe  Ikcpetionj  of:  the  feraiiial  fluid, 
uling,  for, that  puçpofè,  violent  nicotic»/*  CW^ 
imght  reliilt  from  > this ‘inode  <)f  treatment  has 
already  beep  feen;  and  my.fuppofiiJon  if  ab* 
llrafted  from  health,  and  even  jijfe.X  ü J.t  is,- for 
me,  fuflicient'-to  demonftrate.  the  poffibility  of 
innihilati ng,  i or  at  ’ leafl:  of-,  rendering . irw6live, 
by  rigour,  the ‘germs  of  fecundity,  found  ir>  us. 
-.Thus,  is  it  not.  fituated;  as .£0  the  poffibility.  of 
multiplying, thefe  germs;  it  cannot' be  faid  that 
opium,  forj example,  carries  into  out' fubftance 
any  of  the  particles  that  concur  to  generation; 
fork  cannot  ^augment  the  jgerms  contained  in 
our  vcflels,  which  I shall-  cifewhere  examino. 
ct.lV*  The 
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The  aliments,  alone,  are  adapted  to  repair  our 
powers,  and  introduce,  by  little  and  little,  the 
germs,  or  particleri  'of  fecundity,  that  muft 

4 • , » 

undergo  great  preparation  before  they  can  poflefs 

• » f » ^ 

prolific  virtue.  In  fine, ‘the  means  of  weak-' 
ening  aft  promptly  ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  which  are  employed  to  ftrengthen,  manifeft, 
by  the  flownefs  of  their  operations,  the  diffi- 
culties ^o  be  encountered.  ‘ 

That  I ftrive  to  diminish  the  very  great 
confidence  placed^  on  (he  means  of  exciting  the 
amorous  inclinations,"*  àrîfes  lefs,  as  will  here- 
after  be  feen,  from  a view  of  mortifying  fterile 
and  powerlefs  fpoufes,  than  to  undeceive  young 
perfons,'who  confurae  their  beft  days  in  ^excels 
of  pleafure,  under  a pretext  that  art  wilfreftore 

thofe  - abilities  which  they  have  lavished  in  do- 

* • » 

bauchery,  even  after  the  extinftion  of  that  fire 
which  Nature  kindled.  ^ 

It  is  my  intention,  alfo,  to  shew  thofe*  old 
men  their  error,  whofe  imagination,  leis  cold 
than  the  organs  which  they  have  abufed,  yet 
forces  them  to  fatify  the  languid  defires.  It  is 
prindpally  to  thefe  latter  I fay,  that  art  will  ef. 
Ceftuate  nothing  ou  men  who  have  abufed  the 

pleafores, 
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pleafures,  by  preteading  to  jepeat  their  devoirs. 
I wiU  givQ  them  the,  exaippJc  6f  the  celebrated 
Emperor  .Cha-geban,, who,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
.would  pQÜefs  a young  woman,  whofe  beauty 
had.çaptivated  his  .heart:  but  the  frigidity  of 
t age  proving  an  obilacle  to  his  fatisfaftion,  he 
had  recourfe  to  compofitions  which,  -.without 
realifiDg.  his  expectations,,  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave*.  • , , 

i » J mu 

In  the  Chapter  on  Puberty,  and  that  where 
I treat  *of  the  Influence  of  Marriage  on  Health, 
the  utility  of  the  feminal  fluid  in  prelerving 
health,,  .will  be  feen,  and  alfd  that  dreadful 
difeafes'  follow^  a debauched  life.  . I shall  not 

• i J * *•  . . 

repeat  what  I have  laid  elfewhere  ; and,  to  con- 
fine  myfelf  to  myobjefl,  I shall  examine  thofe 
obfervations  that  affeél  to  prove  the  fuperna* 
tural  ..virtues  of  fome  medicines,  adminiftered  as 
llimulants  to  venery;'and  if  it  even  be  pofli-' 
ble  rhat  we  have  in  nature  thefe  marvellous 
remedies.  ^ 

- Ci? 

. . Let  us  confider  the  feed  in  whatever 
^ point  of  ^view  may  be  defired;  let  that  fluid 

. • See  y jyages  de  Tavernier^  ? ol,  IIL 
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contain  all  the  parts  of  the  fœtus,  under  thè' 
name  of  organical  particles;  or  let  it  alone  be 
deftined  to  frudify  the  eggs  of  the  female  ; 
it  mull  always  be  admitted,  even  in  the  lafl; 
cafe,  that  this  feed  is  a fluid  impregnated  with 
vivifie  fpirits,  and  confidered  by  Hippocrates  as 
the  moft  important  part  of  our  humours.  It 
will  ifl  another  place  be  feen,  that  philofophers 
. egarded  this  fluid  as  the  purefl  and  moll  perfect 
jart  of  our  aliment,  the  beft  of  the  blood,  a 
‘ >ortion  of  the  brain,  a part  of  the  foul  and  the 
»ody,  &c.  Can  any  one,  after  the  alTent  of 
. >hyficians  in  all  ages,  who  thus  regarded  the 
prolific  fluid;  can  any  one,  I repeat,  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  fuch  prodigious  quan- 
tities, becaufe  he  has  made  ufe  of  flime  recipes 
for  imaginary  inability,  brought  into  repute  by 
empiricifra?  If  we  recolleél,  for  a moment, 
that  all  which  contributes  to  the  accretion  of 
bodies,  the  reparation  of  that  lofs  .which  they 
continually  fuflain,  and, in  a word,  allthat  main- 
tains us  in  exiftence,  is  extracted  from  the  ali- 
ments*, shall  we  find  that  a man  who  ufes 
much  food,  pofTeflls  greater  vigour  than  ano- 

• » 

* I fpeak  here'  alone  of  pure  material  exiflence, 
that  is  common  to  us  and  all  animals. 

ther, 


i 
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ther,  when  digeftion  occurs  with  facility,  and 
the  glands,  which  ferve  to  feparate  the  effential 
humours  of  life  from  the  chyle,  are  in  good 
condition  ? But,  what  a welWnformed  man 
cannot  poffibly  reconcile,  is,  that  there  are, 
independent  of  the  aliments,  certain  fubftances 
capable  of  forming  an  Adonis  of  a Hercules; 
and  that  medicinal  means  are  found  to  bring 
into  the  mafs  of  humours  an  extraordinary 
abundance  of  this  precious  germ  of  fecundity. 
If  this  could  even  take  place,  all  then  would 
not  be  finished,  to  accomplish  the  views  of  vo- 
luptuaries: ftill,  however,  muft  the  organs  de- 
ftined  to  feparate  this  humour,  fuffice  alfo  to 
fuch  abundant  fecredons;  fliil,  however,  mull 
the  fpirits,  that  give  movement  to  the  mufcleS, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  enjoyment, 
always  keep  in  a6lion  tlie  ereftivc  and  ejacula- 
tory mufcles...  é Perhaps  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  the  fpecies  of  fever,  the  tmnfport  occa- 
fioned  by  provocatives,  fuffice  to  fulfil  thelè 
conditions....  I have  nothing  to  obje6l  againfl 
this  anfwer:  we  go  beyond  nature;  and  I muft 
difcufs  my  fubjedl,  without  proceeding  a Hep  be- 
yond her  diftates.  My  defign  is  to  fpeak  of  that 
enjoyment  with  which  she  coincides,  and  in  no 

wife 
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wife  to  enter  into  details  of  convulfidns  and 

. I / 

the  cpilepfy  *. 


A 


The  author  of  the  Tableau  de  V Amour 
Conjugal^  ^eaks  fufficiericly  extenfive  on  the 
remedies  that  flimulate  the  man  to  embrace  a 
woman  ardently  f.  The  article  which  he  has 
defined  to  this  matter,  ferves,  notwithftanding 
the  writer’s  preliminary  proteftations,  as  a poi- 
ibn  for  youth.  We  have  feveral  inftances  of 
men  who,  on  themfelves,  and  on  others,  have 
made  e/Tays  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of 
Venette,  for  exciting  the  amorous  inclina- 
tions; without  obtaining  the  fought-for  enjoy- 
ment, while  ferious  maladies  were  the  refulting 
confequences.  We  may,  therefore,  eafily  com- 
prehend, that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
annihilate  fuch  dangerous  ideas. 


• Forced  and  excelTive  enjoyments  are  very  clofely 
cohnefted  with  cruel  difeafcs,  that  but  too  frequently 
follow  in  the  train.  A pretended  provocative,  raifes 
the  imagination  of  the  man  that  makes  ufe  of  it  ; ex- 
citing his  gefticulation,  and  multiplying  his  efforts,  to 
avail  myfelf  of  the  expreffion  of  a celebrated  Natu- 
falift,  without  increafing  his  pleafure  ; but  occafioning 
deftruftivc  confequences. 

t Vol.  II.  Chap.  V.  art.  4.’ 

G 2 
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’ Venette  fpeaks  of  the  fcînc-marîn^  which 
he  calls  the  land • crocodile  \ averting,  that  the 
flesh  about  the  reins  of  this  animal,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  taken  to  the  weight  of  a French 
gold  crown,  in  wine,  ciarvelloufly  ftimuhtes  a 
man  to  love:  it  is  mixed,  likewife,  continues  > 
he,  in  compofitions  that  irritate  the  fccret  parts, 
and  render  us  defperately  enamoured.  He 
alfo  adds,  that  this  animal  is  fcarcely  known  in 
France.  But  Venette  has  deceived  himfelf  : 
for  the  peafants  of  Egypt  carry  thefe  lizards 
to  Cairo,  from  whence,  through  Alexandria, 
they  are  tranfported  to  Venice  and  Marfeillcs, 
and  thus  difperfed  among  all  the  pharmacopolifls 
in  Europe.  This  lizard,  in  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
feeds  on  aromatic  plants.  The  Arabians  avail 
tHemfelves  of  it,  as  a Simulant  to  love;  and 
the  fccret  is  not  neglcdled  among  the  Egyptians  ; 
but,  according  to  the  Adis  of  Upfal*,  defpifed 
by  the  Europeans.  This  indifference  of  the 
Europeans  for  a means,  -efleemed  capable  of 
multiplying  enjoyments,  imprelTes  me  with  no 
great  idea  of  its  efficacy  : or,  rather,  the  Ara- 
bians were  not  fo  redoubtable  in  the  affairs  of 
' love,  after  having  ufed  the  crocodile,  becaufe  it 


♦ Anno  1750. 
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reduced  them  to  a ftate  of  madnefs;  and,  in 
fuch  cafe,  miglit  the  Europeans  reafonably  re- 
jeft  . his  ufage.  However  ic  may  be,  the  cro- 
codile is  fpoken  of  as  capable  to  refill  poifon, 
and  to  augment  the  feed:  but  authors  are  not 
agreed,  as  to  the  part  of  this  animal  which  ought 
to  be  employed. 

Venette,  as  I have  already  faid,  recommends 

the  flesh  adjacent  to  the  reins  ; and  in  this  he 

« 

has  followed  Diofeorides.  Galea  fays,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  reins  itfelf  mull  "he  ufed. 
Pliny  is  for  employing  the  skin,  and  the  feet. 
Lemeri  fays,  that  many  prefer  the  reins  of  this 
crocodile  before  any  other  parts  of  its  body; 
but  infinuates,  that  the  whole  is  equally  good. 
He  fixes  the  dofe  at  the  weight  of  a drachm, 
(72  grains)  which  is  more  moderate  than  the 
dofe  preferibed  by  Venette.  All  thefe  difa- 
greements  in  a point,  which  might  fo  eafily  ba , 
reconciled,  mult  neceffarily  prefent  doubts,  re- 
fpedling  the  virtues  of, this  animal;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the , regard  which  is  due  to  the 
ancients,  we  may  freely  believe,  that  the  won- 
ders recounted  of  the  lizard  are  of  liçtle  figni- 
ficancy.  I prefume,  that  we  mult  rather  con- 
fider  it  as  a remedy,  requiring  our  utmofl:  cau- 

G 3 tion, 
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Hon  than  from  which  we  are  to  expe6l  a 
multiplication  of  pleafures. 

Skirret,  a pot-herb  whofe  roots  are  in  general 
culinary  ufe,  is  alfo  regarded  as  capable  of  exciting 
to  love.  Hiltorians  affert,  that  Tiberius,  the 

4 • > 

moft  lafeivious  of  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
exaéled  a certain  quantity  of  it  from  the  Ger- 
mans, by  way  of  tribute,  to  render  himfelf  vi- 
gorous among  his  women  : and  Venette  reports, 
from  the  relation  of  northern  mariners,  that 
the  Swedish  women  prefent  it  to  their  husbands 
pn  finding  a remifsnefs  in  the  conjugal  duties. 

If,  then,  the  skirret*root  be  not  a powerful 
aphrodiftaque^  it  is  neverthelefs  proper  to  IH- 
mulate  the  délires,  like  other  flatulent  aliments  ; 
and,  through  this  laft  quality,  it  may  ^fometimes 
prejudice  the  animal  economy,  if  ufed  to  excefs. 

* Its  antidotal  qualities  refide  in  the  famous  mith-  - 
ridate;  and  its  provocative  virtue  comes  from  the 
diafatyrion:  but  fenfiblc  phyficians  know  hew  far 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  famous  recipes  fo  much 
extolled  by  the  ancients.  Matthiole  evén  fays,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  ufe  a fpecies  of  crocodile  found  in 
the  environs  qf  Venice,  and  employed  for  want  of 
thofc  brought  from  Egypt. 

I * \ 
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We  muft  thus  neceflarily  abate  much  of  that 
confidence  which  the  ancients  placed  in  skirret, 
for  producing  an  abundance  of  the  prolific  fluid  : 
for,  otherwife,  it  had  been  recommended  by 
Boerhave  as  falutary  in  phthiCcs,  confumptions, 
and  all  maladies  peculiar  to  the  lungs;  the  cure 
of  which,  it  is  well  known,  accords  npt  with 
amorous  ideas  and  defires*. 

Thofe  who  find  aphrodipaque  remedies 
neceflfary,  found  their  expeflatioiis  principally 
on  the  plant  named  fatyrion,  ôf  which  botanifis 
difiinguish  fourteen  forts,  under  the  appellation 
of  orchis.  And,  indeed,  what  fuccours  may 
not  be  expefted  from  a plant  that  occafions  pro- 
digies, if  we  can  credit  its  apologilts?  My 
readers  will  recoiled  the  Indian,  of  whom  I 
have  before  fpoken,  that  avowed  he  derived 
fufficient  vigour  for  feventy  embraces,  through 
means  of  a plant  f which  the  Indian  king  Andro- 

• M.  Lemcri,  in  his  Traité  des  Drogues^  confi- 
ders  the  root  jchervil  as  vulnerary,  aperitive,  and  ca- 
pable of  exciting  the  feed.  Of  this  laft  quality,  he 
fays  nothing  in  his  Traité  des  Æmens^  under  the  ar- 
ticle where  this  plant  is  brought  in  quefiion. 

t According  to  the  report  of  Theopliraftus,  this 
plant  has  an  uncommon  great  virtue  in  ftirring  up 
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philiis  fent  to  Antiochus,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  carrier. 

This  plant,  which  has  been  named  the 
Herb  of  Theophraftus,  has  greatly  embarrafled 
both  ancient  and  modern  botanifts;  .and,  at 
length,  many  among  them  believe  that  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a ipecics  of  orchh,  Matthiole 
feems  to  coincide  with  this  opinion  ; but,  hav- 
ing obferved  that  the  perfons  who  ufed  the  root 
of  fatyrion,  were  not  additionally  moved  to  laf- 
civioufnefs^  he  from  thence  concluded  that  we 

• V 

have  loft  the  true  fatyrion  of  the  ancients. 
Another  reafon  adduced  by  this  Commentator, 
for  the  little  efficacy  of  fatyrion  —and  which 
will  to  every  one  appear  ridiculous  — is,  that  it 
occurs  through  the  ignorance  of  phyficians, 
who  alike  preferibe  the  both  roots  ; the  one  cor- 
rupting the  virtue  of  the  other.  Ho ever 
that  may  be,  our  botanifts,  who  attribute  virtue 

lafeivioufnefs  ; not  alone  by  eating  it,  but  being  ap- 
plied to  the  genital  parts,  will  enable  a man  to  accom- 
plish the  venercous  aù  twelve  times yes^  fo  often 

as  a man  might  chufe^  &c.  What  relates  to  wo- 
men, on  eating  thereof,  is,  that  they  are  fttll  more 
warmly  ftimulated  than  See  Mattliiole  on 

Diofcoridcs.  Book  III.  chap.  127. 
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to  thefe  plants,  as  copious  to  the  one  as  the 
other,  nearly  all  recommend  fatyrion  as  an  amo- 
rous llimulant.  Some  pretend,  that  all  the 
fpecies  are  equally  good  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpofe:  while  others  perfuade  them- 
felves  into  a particular  attachment  for  the  moft 
bulbous  clafs.  And,  laftly,  under  thefe,  we 
recommend  the  male  fatyrion  with  [mail  leaves  % 
and  the  fatyrion  with  broad  leaves  -j-. 

The  Turks  have  alfo  their  fatyrion^,  which 
growk  on  the  mountains  of  Burfia,  clofe  by 
Conftantinople  ; and  which  they  employ  to  re- 
pair their  powers,  and  as  a provocative  to  the 
venereous  aél.  There  is,  principally  among 
the  Turks  and  Perlians,  a great  confumption  of 

* Do^s  grafs.  Tliis  fpecies  is  the  common 
fatyrion  of  herbalifts,  which  is  eafily  found  in  woods, 
and  paftures.  The  root  is  compofed  of  two  round 
fleshy  tubercles,  about  the  bignefs  of  a nutmeg,  one 
of  which  is  full  and  hard,  and  the  other  wrinkled  and 
fungous,  &c. 

t Great  Do^s  Grafs*  The  bulbs  of  this  or- 
chis are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
found  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  many  other  places. 

f Orchis  fœtnina  procerior,  majore  fioro,  TouR- 
NEFORT. 


the 
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the  orchis^  which,  about  thirty  years  fince,  was 
highly  elleemed  in  France,  under  the  name  of 
falop-,  or  falep*.  This  plant  grows  on  the 
confines  of  Peifia  and  China,  We  prepare 
the  root  by  drying  it  in  the  fun,  after  having 
been  previouiîy  feethed:  when  thus  prepared, 
it  lofes  its  shell,  and  becomes  tranfparent.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  preferved  for  ufe  by  the  Ori- 
entals, who  likewife  make  it  an  obje6l  of  com- 
merce. The  roots  of  this  p'ant,  when  thus 
prepared,  may  be  reduced  to  fjne  a powder 
as  any  perfon  can  defire  : a pap  is  made  thereof, 
efteemed  efficacious  for  repairing  llrength,  when 
enfeebled  by  difeale,  or  old  age.  The  Chinefe 
and  Perfians,  fays  Albert  Seba,  make  a great 
matter  of  tliis  root,  to  which  they  attribute  | 
luft-exciting  qualities  : they  alfo  recognife  there- 
in yet  other  virtues,  which  experience  has  con-  | 
firmed;  and  hence  do  they  always  carry  it 
with  them  on  undertaking  long  journies,  as  a ; 
nicdicinal  fpecific  againfl  all  forts  of  difeafes 
and  languors;  f . 

It  is  with  the  orchis,  probably,  ^hat  they  ' 
compofe  a glutinous  liquor,  that  is  plentifully  ; 

f Schlep  Turcarum,  > ! 

t See  ïe  Journal  de  Médecine^  tome  XI.  p.  264.  | 

drank  | 
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drank  in  the  Perfian  taverns;  and  which)  ac- 
cording to  Venette,  abundantly  warms  the 
body.  The  falop^  that  we  adminifter  to  pa- 
tients in  France,  the  fame  which  the  Periians 
employ;  and  if  it,  as  an  aphrodi/taque,  does 
not  fubftantiate  thofe  qualities  attributed  to  it 
in  hot  countries,  we  muft  conjeéhire,  that 
that  thefe  roots  either  lofe  their  virtue  during 
the  courie  of  tranfportation,  or,  what  appears 
to  me  more  likely,’  that  we  are  frequently  im- 
pofed  upon  by  travellers, 

Neverthelefs,  I do  not  regard  the  root  of 
faîop  as  unferviceable  in  what  relates  to  re- 
ftoring  the  powers:  we  know  that  it  is  good 
in  phthifics  ; and  of  infinite  utility  in  dyfente- 
ries,  the  bilious  colic,  &c.  But  this  differs 
widely  from  a plant,  capable  of  operating  pro- 
digies in  the  affairs  of  love,  as  forae  men  an- 
nounce to  us,  with  relpeft  to  the  fatyriqn. 

To  demolish  the  prepoffelfion  which  man- 
kind have  imbibed  for  the  orchis,  or  fatyrion, 
we  need  only  turn  back  to  its  origin.  Venette 
fays,  that  this  plant— the  fatyrion  — dates  it 
name  from  its  effects:  it  renders  us,  fays  he, 
like  the  fatyrs,  from  whence  its  name  is  derived. 

M.  Lemeri 
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M.  Lemeri  fays,  that  the  appellation  orchis^ 
fignifies  in  Greek  appeto^  / defire  ^ becaufe 
the  ufe  of  the  root  of  this  plant  excites  the  lu- 
bricous defires.  From  this  etymology,  fprings 
the  firft  ufe  that  was  made  of  the  testicule  de 
chine  \ and  thus,  in  purfuance,  it  receit^ed  a 
name  analagous  to  its  virtues:  but  fee  here  an 
authority  that  refutes  this  fentiment.  M. 
Chomel,  whom  I have  already  cited  in  fpeaking 
of  the  agnus’castus^  pretends,  that  the  orchis 
is  one  of  thofe  plants,  whofe  properties  were, 
in  the  times  of  darknefs,  conjeftured  by  their 
exterior  parts;  and  becaufe  its  root,  fays  he, 
refembled  the  teflicles,  it  was  adjudged  to  be  of  ^ 
utility  in  generation*.  Placed  this  Academi- 
cian any  confidence  on  the  famous  eleftuary 
of  fatyrion,  which  is  given  to  aroufe  the 
fpirits,  and  to  re-efiablish  the  exhaufted  powers, 
that  confidence  did  not  originate  with  the  plant 
in  queftion  : the  acrid  ingredients,  fays  he,  as 
the  feed  of  rocket,  pepper,  ginger,  fpirituous 
aromatics,  &c.  that  form  this  compofition,  are 
rather  the  occafion  of  its  virtues,  than  the  root 
of  which  we  here  fpeakf. 

* Hijloire  des  Plantes  ufuelles^  tome  I. 

f Themilbn  informs  us,  that  feveral  perfons  in 
(Crete  died  of  a fatyriafis^  occafioiied  by  a bad  regi- 
men, 
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After  having  regarded  as  fabulous  the  fu. 
pernatural  properties  of  orchis,  my  readers 
will  difpenie  with  a detail  of  the  other  plants,' 
to  which  fimilar  virtues  have  been  attributed, 
Thefe  are  all  exotics  ; ^ and  the  generality  of 
authors  neither  agree  as  to  theif'names  or  de- 
fcriptions.  Whoever  chufes  to  take  the  trouble 
of  unravelling  this  chaos,  will  difcover  that  they 
are  nearly  all  poifons,  to  which  certain  nations 
have;  been  accùftomed;  and  that,  if  there  re- 
fult  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  plants,  a greater  ap- 
titude to  the  pleafures  of  love,  it  arifes  from  a 
fpecies  of  drunkennefs  and  folly,  which  they 
procure,  as  we  shall  fee  when  I fpeak  “on 
opium.  ‘ 

r • - » 

I have  curforily  glanced  at  relations  of  the 
moft  creditable  travellers  ; and  can  afllire,  that, 
regardlefs  of  fo  many  different  nations  which 
inhabit  our  globe,  there  are  none  under  them, 
or  fcarcely  any  at  leafl,  that  have  not  the  cu- 

men,  and  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fatyrion.  We  fee, 
by  this  obfervation,  that  the  cleftuary  of  fatyrion  may 
prove  dangerous,  not  on  account  of  the  orchis,  but 
from  the  other  drugs  mixed  in  its  compofition,  aud 
which  are  capable  of  inflaming  the  blood,  by  Commit* 
aicating  to  it  too  great  a portion  of  aélivity. 


flora 
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ftom  of  employing  intoxicacive  means,  with 
views  that  differ  according  to  the  nature,  the 
climate,  and  the  prodominaring  cohftitution  of 
the  country.. 

t t * - ‘ * * 

The  Kamtfchadaleé  frequently  .avail  them- 
felves,  by  way  of  regale,  of  a venenofe  fpecies 
of  champignon,  known  in  Ruflia  under  the 
name  of  Mucho-more^  Cthat  kills  the  flies);  the 
effefts  of  which  are  fingular;  and  the  partifans 
of  aphrodifiaque  remedies  had  not  failed  to 
rank  the  Ruffian  champignon  in  their  clafs,  if  it 
had  fooner  been  difcovered.  It  inftantly  pro- 
duces convulfive  tremblings  throughout  the 
whole  body,  which  is  followed  by  inebriety  and 
a delirium  refembling  that  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  A thoufand  phantoms,  both  gay  and 
ferious,  agreeably  to  the  difference  of  tempe- 
rament, prefent  themfelves  to  the  imagination 
of  men  who  have  eaten  the  mucho-more»  Some 
fpring,  others  dance,  or  weep,  and  feem  horribly 
affrighted.  A litcle  gap  appears  to  them  as  a 
ponderous  gate,  and  a fpoonful  of  water  like 
the  fea.  ‘ The  ftate  in  which  champignon* 

* Hiflory  of  Kamtfchatka,  containing,  &c.  &c: 
by  M.Krachcniiinikow,  Profeflbr  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Petersburg,  Chap.  IV. 

‘ places 
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‘ placés  thofe  who  ufe  it,  reiembles  that  which 
‘ it  is  faid  the  Turks  experience,  after  having 
‘ taken  opiunl/ 

AH  the  Kamtfcadales  aiTert,  that  thofe  who 

« 

eat  champignons,  are  excited  by  an  invifible 
power  of  the  mticho  more^  that  difpofes  them 
to  commit  fo  many  different  extravagances. 
Their  aftions  are  even  fo  dangerous  with  refpeét 
to  others  at  thofe  limes,  that,  if  the  views  of 
thefe  lunatics  are  not  momentarily  watched, 
they  nearly  deftroy  every  thing  around  them* 
The  author  of  the  work  from  whence  this  is 
extrafted,  relates  the  efFe£l  of  champignon  on 
feveral  Coffacks;  effefts  of  which,  he  aflures 
‘US,  he  had  ample  teftimony.  The  mucho  mors 
was  proffered  to  a domeftic  of  Lieutenant- Co- 
lonel Merlin,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftrangling  his 
mafler,  which  he  would  have  performed,  if  his 
fellow- fer van ts  had  not  interpofed.  Another 
inhabitant  of  the  country  imagined  he  had  a 
fight  of  hell,  and  a frightful  abyfs,  down  which 
he  was  precipitated;  and  that  an  invifible  power 
ordered  him  to  fall  on  his  knees,  arid  make  a 
full  acknowledgment  of  his  paft  tranfgreffions; 
a command  which  the  countryman  obeyed,  in 
prefence  of  all  his  acquaintances,  who  were,  nu» 

meroufly 
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meroufly  alTimbled  in  the  chamber,  and  who 
heard  their  friend  repeat  a variety  of  matters, 
which,  under  any  other  circumftances,  he  had 
certainly  never  difclofed.  The  interpreter  of 
M.  Kracheninnikow  became  fo  furious  after  ufing 
champignon,  that  he  endeavoured  to  open  his 
belly  with  a knife,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  executing  liis  defign.  A ibldier 
eating  thereof,  before  lie  fet  off  on  his  rour,' 
proceeded  a confiderable  way  without  enduring 
fatigue  i,  ufing  it,  however,  a fécond  time,  till 
intoxication  followed,  he  violently  bound  thé 
parts  of  generation  togetlier,  and  died, 

' ‘ ' . » 

It  is  efpecially  in  this  unfortunate  manner 
that  the  Ruffian  champignon  may  be  regarded 
as  a powerful  aphrodifiaqtte,  ' Indeed,  it  can- 
not, be  faid,  that  this  fubftance  particularly  affeéls 
•thei  fpermatie  organs,  and  that,  moreover, 
the  miferable  beings,  here  in  queftion;  cannot' 
recal  the  erotic  fury  that  agitates  them  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  rebellious  parts!  This  isj 
•neverthelefs,  what  has  been  afferted  relating 
thereto,  for  feme  time  paft,  according  to  authors 
who  have  given  us  tiiftories  of  the  muchg.more^ 
in, the  manner  of  thofe  .who  have  written  on 
fatyrioD,  opium,  and  fo  many  other  fubftances. 

^ Refined 
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» * Refined  borax,’  fays  Venecte,  ‘ apper- 

* tains  to  that  number  of  remedies  which  pow- 
‘ erfully  excite  defire.  It  is  â fpecies  of  fait, 
^’ufed  at  prefent  by  our  goldfmiths,  to  liquify 

* with  greater  facility  the  gold  which  they- 
‘ work.  It  penetrates  all  the  parts  of  our 
‘ bodies,  I opens  all  the  veins,  and  by  the  tenuity 

* of  its  iubftance,  conduis  to  the  genital  parts 

* all  that  is  capable  in  us  of  ferving  as  matter 

* for j the  feed.  , So  great  is'  its  virtue,-  as  I 
\have^often  learnt  by  experience,*  continues 
Venette,  ‘ that,  by  giving  a woman,  in  diffi. 

* cult  labour,  one  or  two  fcruples,  in  any  con*. 
‘ venient  liquid,  the  furprifing  èffcéis  thereof 
‘ will  be  quickly  ebfervable.  It  inftantly  flies 
‘ to  the  natural  parts,  and  produces  there  all 

* that  can  be  expeéled  of  a remedy  which,  for 
j a long  time,  was  held  fecret.  We  mufl  not,’ 

* therefore,  be  apprehenfive  in  taking  it  through 

* the  mouth,’  adds  our  author.  ‘ Its  ufe  is  by 
‘ no  means  dangerous;  and  when  forae  phyfi. 
‘ cians,  in  their  writings,  confidered  it  as  poifon- 

* ous,  they  confounded  the  chryfocolle  of  the 

* Greeks  with  the  borax  of  the  Arabians,  as 
‘ the  one  and  the  other  ferved  to  liquify  gold 
‘ with  the  greater  eafe....  If  Tome  phyficians 

* have  fortunately  availed  themfelves  of  this 

VoL.  I.  H ‘ remedy. 
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‘ remedy*,  in  the  difeafes  of  women,  we  mufl 
‘ not  with  horror  rejeél  its  ufe;  and  while 
^ Mercurial  alTures  us,  that  this  remedy  operates 
< fo  powerfully  on  the  generative  parts  of  both 
‘ fexes,  that  men,  by  ufing  it  immoderately, 
^ are  troubled  with  exceflive  priapifm,  may  we 
^ not  hardily  avail  ourfelves  of  it  ia  modéra- 
‘ tion?* 

• ' ''  ‘j 

I have  given  this  palTage  entire,  that  the 
reader  might  judge  of  the  necefficy  of  a refu- 
tation* 

We  are  not  wholly  of  one  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  borax:  fome  perfons  have  ima- 
gined, that  this  fubftance,  which  rcfembles  alum, 
was  fcarcely  a produélion  of  art;  others  have 
furmifed,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Nature  for 
this  fait  : bur,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  brought 
from  the  Eall  Indies  into  Europe;  and  then  it 
mull  undergo  a flight  purification,  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  [(Hollanders  and  Venetians  ; 


* FulkpZy  Delohe\  Rodriguiz  à Caftro,  ^ Mtr^ 
curiaL 


• f 
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âfter  which  ic  is  cillributed  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  Europe** 

We  have  a long  time  been  bufJ^^  lahounn^ 
on  borax  ; and,  of  confequencs,  there  were  fcW 
others  than  hardy  men  who  ventured  to  ufe  it 
internally  f.  We  had  no  little  prejudice  againll 

this 

* Tt  is  pretended  that  this  purification  is  a fecret 
cxclufively  poirefiTed  by  the  Venetians  and  Hollanders. 
But  i\I.  Geoffroy,  in  a Memoir  on  borax,  obferves, 
that  its  purification  is  not  a fecret  peculiar  to  the  Hol- 
landers: for,  fiiys  this  experienced  chyinift,  there  re- 
fides  a private  man  in'ihc  I'aiixbourg  S.  Antoine,  at 
Paris,  that  refines  borax,  and  has  delivered  it  to  the 
merchants  as  pure  and  fihe  as  that  pfoci  red  from  Hol- 
land, This  citation  may  leem  foreign  to  my  objed  ; 
but  having  feen,  particularly  in  IcveNal  modern  works, 
that  the  Hollanders  alone  pofielfcd  the  manner  of  per- 
Teéling  borax,  I thought  myfelf  obliged  to  retrace  this 
paffage  of  M.  Geoffroy.  It  is  oncroes  for  commerce 
in  general,  to  remain  under  a perfuafion  that  one  na- 
tion or  another  is  proprietor  of  a fecret,  that  no  longer 
remains  one. 

t Chymifls  have,  for  a long  time,  shewii 
great  indolence  with  regard  to  borax  : they  employ  ic 
in  their  operations,  without  ha^d.Jg  ftudied  its  nature  i 
and  it  is  only  fince  the  time  of  Homberg,  that  this 

H j,  fubftance 
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this  fub fiance,  which  many  confounded  with 
the  chryfocolle  of  the  ancients,  that  was  ex- 
tra6led  from  copper-mines,  and  held  as  a poifon. 
A man,  who  undertakes  the  dangerous  journey 
to  Egypt,  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  the  pyra- 
mids, never  fails,  on  his  return,  to  fpeak  largely 
of  wonders  which  he  never  faw  : fo  aUb  is  it 
fituated  with  tliofe  who  venture  to  make  effiys 
on  ? fuhflance  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge, 
AH  then  tends  to  the  marvell.  :us;  and  they  who 
ufed  borax,  apparently  believed  nothing  better 
of  its  virtue,  than  that  it  poflcfled  the  faculty, 
fought  after  in  all  times,  of  multiplying  the 
amorous  pleafures. 

When  we  examine  with  attention  the  dif- 
ferent procedures  of  chymifls,  for  difcovering 

fubftance  has  been  fubjefted  to  chymical  experiments. 
What  Pliny,  Diofeorides,  Avicenna,  Ariftotle,  and 
others,  have  faid,  does  not  apply  to  our  borax.  In 
deferiptions  which  thefe  authors  have  left  us,  we  dif- 
cover  tire  chryfocolle  of  the  ancients,  and  fometimes 
the  natron  of  the  Egyptians  : accordihg  to  an  ancient 
compofition  of  Myrepfus,  a Greek  author,  the  borax 
is  a thone.  The  borax  of  Ariftotle  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  eyes:  and  Albert  le-  Grand  cnlled 
borax  a Hone,  that,  he  fays,  is  found  in  the  head  of 
the  toad. 


the 
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the  nature  of  borax,  we  cannot  hardily  djciJe 
on  i^s  virtues.  I shall  not  her??  repeat  what 
able  chymifls  * have  advanced  of  the  fedalive  fait 
chfeovered  by  Homberg,  while  he  laboured  on 
borax.  The  greattft  part  of  phyUdans  Vnow, 
that  neither  the  narcotic  volatile  fait  of  vitriol, 
nor  the  fedaive  fait  of  M,  jHomber^,  wSofe 
calming  virtues  have  been  fo  highly  extolled, 
exaftiy  anfver  the  views  propofed  in  tbofe  dif- 
eafes  for  which  it  is  recommended.  So  alfo  is 
it  with  borax,  from  whence  the  fait  of  Homberg 
15  extrafted:  we  find  its  virtues  defenbed  and 
amplified  in  all  works  where  this  fub.dance  is 
brought  in  queftion;  and  experienced  praflition- 
ers  do  not  appear  to  confider  it  as  an  objeét  of 
much  importance,  I acknowledge,  that  it  is  ' 
fometimes  preferibed  to  facilitate  the  expulfion 
of  the  fœtus;  but  the  excitements  of  borax 
do  not  appear  fiifficiently  powerful  to  procure 
that  prompt  afliflance  which  is  required  in  a 
difficult  labour;  at  lead,  till  more  energetic 
ingredients  are  added  t;  and  yet  well-inilruâied 

phyficians 

* MM.  Lemeri,  Rouelle,  Bourdelin,  & Baron. 

f 

i VVe  can  fay,  that  borax  effects  no  more  in  the 
famous  powder  of  Fuller,  for  menftrual  obftruétions, 
and  in  that  of  Mynficht,  than  fatyrion  in  the  electuary 
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pbyficinns  feem,  in  no  cafe,  to  aval!  themfelves 
6f  this  pretended  remedy,  tr.at  is  fo  proper  for 
ejfpslling  the  fœtus, 


While  borax  enjoys,  through  the  cnrliii- 
fiafm  of  fome  'authors,  a reputation  that  is  not . 
admitted  by  men  of  experience,  it  can  be  of  no  • 
utility  to  exalt  its  marvellous  virtues  fo  highly 
in'  the  affairs  of  love.  If  fame  men,  by  its 
ufe,  bave  procured  a priapifm,  the  accident  muft 
have  been  ocerfioned  by  mixing  acrid  and  warm 
fubftances  • in  the  preparation  of  which -they 
availed  themfelves.  Some  authors  pretend, 
that  a few  grains  of  borax,  taken  with  a poached 
egg,  fuffice  to  rerder  a man  robuft  in  lov^e*,. 
This  obfervatiüu  would  be  fufficient  to  prove 
the  virtue  of  borax,  fo  llrongly  recommended, 
by  Venette  ; but  experience,  that  muft  r Here 
chiefly  ferve  as ‘a  guide,  demon  ftrates,  beyond  • 
doubt,  that  this'fubllance  exercifes  an  influence 
on  men  tliat  have  faircely  a poached  egg  necef* 
faryto  raife  the  amorous  dçfires;  while  it  leaves,' 


(Je  faiyrto,  Thefe  powdcis,  are  shr4T.çncd  with 

# f'  ’ I 1 i • . ; 

myrrh,  fr.lfrond'oil  of  cinnamon,  labin,  ike.  like  the 


t]^ci\x^Tyji!s  fu.iyr Jo  by  means  of  tlie  iubft antes  before 
mentioned,  . i • 


i 
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in  their  ordinary  torpidity  thofe  who  cannot  be 
excited  by  hot  or  flatulent  aliments. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  Cantharides  as  a 
powerful  aphrodifiac;  and  fome  men,  who 
would  ufe  them,  have  difcovered  to  what  extent 
thefe  infefts  are  a corrofive  and  redoubtable 
poifon.  It  conveys  its  effedls  to  the  bladder, 
and  there  caufes  terrific  ravages  : it  is  then  by 
no  means  aftonishing,  that  this  poifon,  when 
it  commences  to  operate,  excites  by  its  redoubt- 
able points  a violent  irritation  in  the  parts  of 
generation.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  conducing  man  to  pleafures,  and 

I 

of  furnishing  him  with  inexhaiiftible  means  of 
facrificing  to  love.  Venette  fays,  that  the 
power  of  cantharides  is  fo  great  on  the  bladder 
and  the  genital  parts  of  both  fexcs,  that,  by 
taking  two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  pre- 
pared from  them,  they  experience  fuch  ardours^ 
that  they  afterwards  become  fick.  He  gives 
an  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  one  of  his  friends, 
who  partook,  on  his  nuptiahnight,  of  a pear- 
pie  in  which  his  rival  had  put  cantharides. 
Night  being  arrived,  the  husband  carelTed  his 
wife  fo  outrageoufly,  that  he  in  confequence 
incommoded  her  ; but  his  tranfports,  continues 
VoL.  I.  H 4 our 
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our  Author,  were  foon  converted  into  anguish, 
for,  towards  midnight,  be  felt  himfelf  extremely 
hot,  with  a very  difficult  difcharge  of  urine, 
and  he  perceived  that  blood  ifllied  from  the 
penis.  ^This  patient,  notwithflanding  all  the 
care  which  was  taken  of  him,  did  not  recover 
without  confiderable  difficulty. 

We  shall  not  examine  if  the  venom  of  this 
infeéî:  has  its  feat  in  the  head,  in  the  legs,  or, if 
it  refides  in  every  part  of  the  animal  ; ‘neither 
shall  we  examine  how  and  why  it  affefts  the 
membrane  of  the  bladder  in  preference  to  thofe 
membranes  which  it  recounters  before  it  arrives 
at  that  part:  [the  time  required  for  thefe  dif- 
cuffions  will  be  better  employed  in  giving  fome 
cafes  which  are  adapted  to  convince  my  rea- 
ders, that  this  infeft  is  a poifon  which  ought 
to  be  entirely  banished  from  internal  mc' 
dicaments*. 

* The  Pharmacopeia  of  Paris  has  banished  from 
its  colleélion  the  ufc  of  cantharides,  taken  internally  ; 
and  an  ancient  Regulation  of  Police  prohibits  Apo- 
thecaries from  felling  them  to  any  perfon  whofoever, 
unlefs  they  have  a perfeft  knowledge  of  the  buyer, 
and  are  certain  that  thefe  Hies  are  intended  for  external 
application. 
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We  rcsd,  in  the  Works  of  Ainbrofe  Pere, 
that  a courtefan,  having  invited  a young  man  to 
fup  with  her,  prefented  him  ragoûts^  fprinkled 
over  with  the  powder  of  cantharides;  and  that 
this  unfortunate  perfon  was  in  confequence  at- 
tacked with  a pjriapifm,  and  a difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  anus;  which  caufed  his  death,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  remedies  that  were  adminiftered. 

■ ' V. 

The  German  EphemeJifes  inform  us,  that 
an  empiric  gave  cantharides  to  a man  of  diftii  c- 
tion,  as  an  eligible  means  of  ftimulating  the  de- 
lires;  and  that  this  remedy  carried  the  fufferer 
to  his  grave,  eleven  days  after  he  had  taken  it, 
being,  all  that  time,  fubje6led  to  the  moll  ex- 
cruciating tortures. 

t 

y. 

A perfon,  that  availed  himfelf  of  fnuff,  in 
which  a little  of  the  powder  of  cantharides  had 
been  mixed,  was  immediately  feized  with  a vio- 
lent head.ach,  and  an  exceedingly  dangerous  dif- 
eharge of  blood  followed  through  the  urinal 
palTage. 

Wedelius  fays,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
a man,  who,  in  order  to  excite  the  amorous  in- 
clinations, drank  an  infufion  of  cantharides  in 

his 
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his  cbocola-e,  and  was  attacked  with  an  infup- 
portable,  d y fury,  and  a violent  ardour  in  the 
urethra;  06 .which  he  con’d  not  be  cured  ocher-^ 
wifc  than  • by -drirAking  an  abunda-.co  of  now 
ffiUk,.;and  the  coiiploymenc  of  other  indiçr.jve- 
rcmedies,  according  tp  the  d^ci^raftances  of  nia 

A phyfician,  voluntarily  proving  the  effect 
of.:  an  apkr^a’i/^a^a^,  QiedLdîiryt  which  was  in 
part  compofed'or  cantharides,  tpok  of'  it  10  the 
bignefs  of  a,  Gh.cfnur,  But, bis  curiofity  coll 

him  dcai%:  for  this;  -iamentable.' occurrence  con;, 
du6lcd  him  tp^the,  brink  of  -, the  grave;  he 
h owe ver,^  again  reftored  through  means  of 
remedies  adapted  to  parallel  fjtuations  ; and  which, 
unfortunately,  do  not  always  fuccecd  *. 


- . i ^ à . 


? From  thefe  qbfervationjS'iC:  may  eafily  be 
feen,  that  the  hiternal  ufe  of. cantharides  ought 
X be  banished  from;  Medicine^  and/ with  much 
jrore  rcafon,  from  the  popular  formulas  diâ;ated 
by  ignorance  and  temerity,  and  brought  into^ 
reputation  by  impoiture.  In  vain  shall  we 
dee  tire  .authority  of-thofe  ancients  who  eni* 

* >1  . » j 

de  Med,  ait.  Cantharides.  Vol.  I, 
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ployeJ  cantharides  internally;  moft  of  whom 
were  exti  emely  cautious  even  in  their  external 
ufe:  and  Areteus,  who  firft  applied  cantha* 
rides  to  the  skin  of  the  head,  as  a veficatory, 
commanded  the  patient  to  drink  milk  during 
three  days  before  that  topical  application  was 
to  take  place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  damage 
which  it  miihc  occafion  the  bladder  We 

know,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  cantha- 
rides .internally,  for  the  purpofe  of  affeding 
that  delicate  parr;  as  its  employment  in  the 
form  of  a veficatory  is  often  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  mofl:  ferious  accidents  : and  phyficians 
know  what  precautions  they  are  obliged  to 
adopt  for  preventing  and  calming,  in  thefe 
cafes. 

. .f  /,  . .. 

A celebrated  phyfician,  who  examined  with 
the  mod:  fcrupulous  exadnefs,  the  adion  of  me- 

^ Arefcus  applied  cantharides  to  cure  the  epilcpfy; 
but  then  he  could  obferve  Iiis  time,  and  prepare  the 
patients.  Thefe  precautions  cannot  at  prefënt  be  em- 
ployed, on  every  application,  which  generally  occurs 
in  feverc  difeafes,  liich  a.s  nialighant  fevers,  apoplexy, 
and  lethargy,  where  the  fortunate  ilTue  of  the  remedy 
depends  on  the  celerity  with  which  it  is  adminiftered, 

* -o  dicamenu 
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dicaments  on  the  human  body,  mentions  can- 
tharides in  feveral  pans  of  his  Works  ; and 
wbat  he  fays  tocreut,  is  very  fufficiently  capa* 
ble  to  terrfy  u-  from  the  internal  ufe  of  can- 
tharides. ‘ nppiied  to  the  skin,*  fays  he,  ‘ they 
‘ inflame'* it;  and  raife  the  epidermis  of  the 
‘■bladder:,  even  a fmall  dofe,  taken  internally, 
occafions  the  dyiury,  ( a difficult  difcharge  of 
‘ urine  ) and  priapifm,  or  involuntary  erections  : 
‘ this  venom  furnishes  a deadly  philter 
‘ Cantharides,  taken  through  the  mouth,  excite 
‘ bloody  urine,  a 'id  convuljive  erections  f,’  &c. 

Remédies  capable  of  repreffing  the  violence 
of  cantharides,  when  we  have  either  had  the 
misfortune  or  the  temerity  to  ufe  them  inter- 
nally, or  when  their  application  has  been  at- 
tended with  ferious  confequences,  are  indicated 
by  Boerhave-|.>  who  recommends  emetics,  aque- 

4 

^ .Difjertatton  fur  les  Médicamens-  qut  aff'eitent 
certaines  parties  du  corps  humain  plutôt  que  d'autres^ 
^ fur  la  caufe  de  cet  effet  ; which  obtained  the  prize 
of  tlie  Academy  at  Bourdeaux;  by  M.  de  Sauvages, 
Con feiller- Médecin  du  üo/,  &.c. 

t Idem,  fee  alfo  the  learned  Dijfertation  of  the 
fame  author,  on  the  Animaux  venimeux  de  France^ 
Part  I, 

. I InJUtut.  Med^ 
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ous  liquors,  dilutions,  oily  emollients,  and  acids 
that  refill:  putrefaélion.  Ramazini*  advifes 
Apothecaries  to  guard  themfelves  againll  the 
dull  which  flies  from  cantharides  when  they 
pound  them;  and  to  take  before,  or  even 
while  at  work,  a glafs,  frequently,  of  the  emul- 
fion  of  melon  feed,  of  milk  or  whey  Lin- 
deflolpe  t afiferts,  after  feveral  obfervations, 
that  nothing  is  more  efficacious  againft  the 
»6lion  of  cantharides,  when  they  lacerate  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  than  the  drinking  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  acid  liquors,  and  applying 
them  exteriorly  : the  befl  of  thefe  acids,  for  exte- 
rior ufe,  is  white-wine  vinegar,  made  warm  ; but 
the  fimple  oxymel  may  be  more  advantageoufly 
employed  interiorly.  Other  Authors  § indicate, 
and  recommend  equally,  emulfions  made  with 
fweet  almonds,  feeds  of  a cold  nature,  milk 
taken  in  great  abundance,  the  fyrup  of  diaco- 
dium,  a ptifan  made  with  the  root  of  marsh- 
mallows and  linfeed  ; lenifying  injeftions  in  the 
bladder,  when  it  is  poffible  to  be  done;  and 
a half  bath  of  lukewarm  water.  In  short, 
M.  de  Sau  iges  preferibes  baths,  bleeding,  emul- 

* Opera  Medica  ^ Phyfiohg, 
f De  f^enenh, 

§ Foreftus,  Wedelius,  Bartholinus,  &c. 

voL.  I.  Hr 
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^ fions  for  filling  up  the  general  indications,  and 
camphor,  which  prefents,  fays  the  celebrated 
profcflbr  of  Montpellier,  Ç after  an  English 
prafbitioner)  a fpecific  remedy 

I conceived  it  my  duty  to  point  out 
the  means  of  remedying  the  accidents  which 
cantharides  may  caufe,  becaufe  chefe  accidents 
but  too  frequently  occur.  An  inftance  of 
this  kind  appeared  with  force  in  a man  who 
refigned  himfelf  to  fleep  under  tlic  shade  of  a 
tree  on  which  were  cantharides.  In  other 
perfons,  the  touch  of  thefe  infeéts  has  fufficed 
to  occafion  them  inconvenience. 

The  flesh  of  the  Lion  has  alfo  been  re. 

commended  for  exciting  to  Love  : but  Venette 

does  not  place  any  confidence  in  this  aphrodi- 

fiac,  becaufe  experience  has  shewn,  he  fays, 

that  this  flesh  was  an  enemy  of  men.  A phy- 

fician,  he  adds,  having  given  three  drachms  of 

it  toVaticus  the  Caliph,  for  thepurpofe  of  excit- 

ing’him  to  love,  inftead  of  curing,  he  killed  him. 

After  that  which  I have  before  obferved,  no 

perfon  can  fufpeft  me  of  attributing  to  lion’s 
■» 

* Differtation  fur  les  anlmciux  veuimeux  dc 
France, 
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flesh  the  virtue ”of  preparing  à man  for  exccfîî/e 
enjoyments;  'bur, ‘on  the  other  hind,  I cannot 
admit  that  it  is  pernicious  enough  to  ierve  as  a 
poifon  when  ufed  for  aliment.  It  has  a difa- 
greeable  and  ftrong  tafle;  and,  never*theîefs,"ié 
is  eaten,  when  they  can  find  it,'  by  the  Negroes 
and  Indians,  who  do  not  complain  of' any  un- 
pleafantnefs,  and  from  whence  no  accidents  ap- 
pear to  have  refuited*.  * On  the  contrary, 
the  virtue  is  attributed  to’ it  ofi  fortifying  the 
brain,  and  of  difiipating  vapours  f.  For  thefe 
reafons,  we  mufi:  not  believe,  that  three  drachrrs 
of  that  fiesh  could  compafs  thé  death  of  Va- 
ticus,  if  the  phyfician  who  gave  it  had  not 
nixed  therewith  fome  others  ingredient,  capable 
of  cccafioning  the  accident. 

Few  animals  have  obtained  To  great'  a re- 
futation in  the  Materia  Medica,  as  the  hart; 
while  that  quadrupede,if  we  give  credit  to  ibme 
authors,  is  in  medic  ne  an  univerfal  prcfwrva. 

♦ See  PHifioire  Naturelle  of  M.  BufFon.  Tolb. 
XVIII.  louio, 

f See  le  DiPiionnaire  des  Animaux^  at  the  art. 
Lion.  VHifiohe  Naturelle  des  Animaux^  b;  Ar- 
naud de  Nobieviiic,  6cc.  torn.  V.  Les  Fo'^ages  de 
Labat,  6i:c. 
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tive.  Pliny  obferves,  that  the  hart  is  never 
attacked  with  the  fever.  The  ufe  of  hart* * * §s 
flesh'  is  like  wife  a remedy  for  that  diforder^. 

< 1 know  feveral  princcfles/  fays  this  NaturaliH, 

• who  lived  a long  time,  without  being  ever 

* attacked  with  the  fever,  merely  through  the 
‘ diurnal  ufe  which  they  made,  in  their  repafts, 
‘ of  hart’s  flesh  t*’  Moft  of  the  ancients 
have  regarded  all  parts  of  the  hart  as  efficacious 
againft  poifon  : but  the  moderns  have  excepted 
the  tail,  which,  they  fay,  is  a violent  venom* 

Cardan  aflures,  that  the  thick  tears  of  tlie 

hart  are  an  efficacious  prefervative,  when  car- 

« 

ried  about  the  perfon.  Agricola  fays  the  fame 

of  tlie  teeth  of  that  animal.  And  a philofo7 

pher§  of  the  Platonic  feft  alTefrts,  that  it  is  fiif- 

fident  to  be  covered  with  the  skin  of  a hart, 

to  guard  againft  every  fpecies  of  poifon.  It 

is  well  known -what  miraculous  virtues  are  at- 

% 

* Pliny  obferves,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  kill  the 
hart  by  giving  it  a Angle  wound  only,  for  the  purpofe 
of  preferving  this  effect.  Several  authors  have  shewn 

the  abfurdities  of  Pliny,  on  this  fubjed. 

* f BcM3k  VIII.  chap,  32. 

§ Sextus.  '*  ■ 
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tributed  to  the  improperly  named  heart ‘lone  of , 
the  hart\  and  it  is  alfo  known,  that  this  carti- 
laginous fubflance  is  recommended  in  difeafes  of 
the  heart.  • No  one,  now,  will  be  afbually  fur- 
prifed,  v4ien  I fay,  that  the  virtue  has  been 
attrbuted  to  this  animal’s  penis  of  furnishing 
man,  in  abundance,  with  that  precious  fluid 
which  is  the  fource  of  amorous  delights. 

It  is  not  my  objeft  to  furvey  all  the  parts 
of  the  hart,  recommended  as  ferviceable  in  dif- 
eafes  ; 1 shall  Iblely  examine  on  what  thofe  vir- 
tues are  founded,  which  have  been  aferibed  to 

fome  of  its  parts,  with  relation  to  love, 

■ f 

Xenophon  informs  us  that,  if  we  anoint 

* f .. 

the  tefticles  and  private  parts  of  a man  with 

k 

powder  of  hart’s  tail,  calcined  and  ground  with 
wine,  he  becomes  excited  and  feels  amorous 
deflres;  which,  when  too  exctflive,  may  be 
calmed  by  anointing  the  fame  parts  with  oil. 
Since  the  time  of  Xenophon,  this  aphrodijtaque 
has  been  extolled;  bur,  at  prefent,  it  is  appa- 
rently held  in  little  repute,  becaufe  its  efficacy 
has  been  found  to  be  infignificant.  1 truft, 
I have  difeovered  the  reafons  why  the  tail  of 
the  hart  was  regarded,  by  the  ancients,  as  a 
VoL.  L I famou* 
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famous  ftimulnnt.  It  was  believed  for  a long 
time,  C that  is  to  fay,  till  zootomy,  or  the  dif- 
feftion  of  animals,  had  enlightened  the  fcience 
of  Phyfic)  that  the  tail  of  the  hart  furnished  a 
receptacle  for  the  bile;  that  the  abundance  and 
acridity  of  this  liquor  caufed  the  lubricity;  and 
that  the  hart,  being  tranfported  by  an  erotic 
furor,  pendant  the  rut,  becomes  the  moft  lu- 
bricrous  of  all  animals:  therefore  the  bile  of 
this  quadrupède,  applied  to  the  natural  parts  of 
another  animal,  irritates  thofe  parts.  This 
. reafoning,  at  the  prefent  day,  falls  to  the  ground 
of  itfelf  : for  it  is  well  known  that  the  hart  has 
indeed  no  galLveficle;  but  that  its  tail,  which 
in  length  only  differs  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mais, does  not  contain  any  more  bilious  humour 
than  the  other  parts  of  its  body.  For  the  re- 
mainder, the  application  of  the  hart’s  tail,  as 
recommended  by  the  ancients*  probably  produ- 
ced good  effefls  on  men  of  a cold  temperament; 
and  fee,  here,  how  this  might  have  happened. 
The  vertebres,  that  compofe  the  extremities  of 
the  fpine,  not  being  entirely  calcined,  muft, 
through  friftion,  move  and  irritate  the  fibres* 
and  thus  caufe  that  fort  of  rigidity  neceflary  to 
ereélion;  while  the  wine,  by  its  penetrating 
quality,  contributes  to  the  fame  effeft.  This 

explication 
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t * ' 

explication  will  account  for  all  the  wonders  at- 
tributed to  the  tail  of  the  hart,  becaufe  every 
other  fubftance  may  fill  up  the  like  indica- 
tions, and  fimple  friélions  produce  the  fame 
thing. 

Under  the  exaggerated,  and  even  fpurious, 
virtues  attributed  to  the  penis  of  the  hart,  its  - 
capability  of  conducing  to  love,  as  we  have 
feen,'has  been  principally  vaunted.  We  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  animal  muft,  of  neceflity,  be 
killed  in  the  time  of  coupling  ; for  by  that 
means,  fays  Etmuller,  the  fccretion  of  the  feed 
is  infinitely  better  excited,  when  a drachm  there- 

J -i, 

of  is  given,'  as  powder,  in  a poached  egg.  or 
good  wine,  Eafily  may  we  fee,  that  it  is  pre- 
cifely  with  this  aphrodifiaque  as  with  that  where* 
in  borax  is  incorporated;  namely,  that  it  oper- 
ates on  thofe  temperaments,  chat  fcarcely  need 
to  be  moved  by  an  egg,  or  that  may,  by  wine,' 
be  ftimulated  to  love.  The  penis  of  the  hart 
poffelTes  no  other  virtue  than  that  of  a defic<^ 
cative  abforbent,  when  adminiftered  in  powder,* 
and  that  it  is  mucilaginous  if  employed -as  a 
decodion.  If  the  ancients  afcribed  to  it  other 
qualities,  they  were  imaginary,  and  drawn  from 

la  ■ ''  chimerical 
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chimerical  details,  that  deferve  to  be  proferibed 
in  an  enlightened  age. 

The  flesh  of  the  fea-tortoife  has  alfo  been 
regarded  as  capable  of  prodigioufly  augmenting 
the  generative  powers  of  an  individual,  if  ate 
in  the  feafon  when  thofe  animals  are  difpofed  to 
love  Vallifnieri  attributes  the  fame  efFeft  to 
frogs;  and  the  like  has  often  been  faid  of  the 
oftrich.  ‘ Such  are  the  flights  of  human  un- 
‘ derftanding,’  fays  M.  de  Buffon,  ‘ when  firft 

* ftruck  with  a rare  and  fipgular  objeft:  it  is 

* pleafed  to  render  the  fame  3"et  more  Angular, 
‘ by  aferibing  to  it  properties  that  are  chime- 
‘ rical,  and  frequently  abfurd:  thus  is  it  pre- 
*•  tended,  that  the  raofl:  tranfparent  flpnes  which 

* we  find'  in  the  ventricles  of  the  oflrich,  pof- 

* fefs  the  virtue  to  procure  good  digeftion,’ 
‘ when  worn  on  the  neck  ; and  that  the  into- 
‘ rior  tunicle  of  its  gizzard  is  adapted  to  re- 
‘ animate  a languid  tpemperament,  and  to  infpire 

< love &C.*  This  ardour,*  continues  M.  de 

Buffon,  fpeaking  of  Quails,  ‘ has  given  fome 

» 

- » 

♦ In  July  and  Augufl. 

t r Hifioire  Naturelle  des  Oi féaux;  tome  II.' 
i2mo  edition. 


‘ nerfons 
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* perfons  occafion  to  attribute  to  the  eggs  and 
‘ the  fat  of  thi'^  bird,  the  property  of  reftoring 
‘ decayed  powers  and  fatigued  temperaments: 

‘ it  has  even  been  aiTerted,  that  the  firaple  pre- 
^ fence  of  this  bird  in  a chamber,  furnishes 
‘ thofe  'vho  fleep  there  with  venereous  dreauis. 

‘ ....  We  mull  recite  errors,  becaufe  they,  in 
‘ the  end,  deilroy  themfelves*.’  , 

It  yet  remains  to  (peak  of  Opium,  whoio 
virtues  have  been  extolled  with  an  enthuliarm, 
calculated  to  produce  dellruclive  conf.quences. 
The  obfervation  made  by  Venette,  and  of  which 
he  is  himfelf  the  fubjeél,'  is  a dangerous  allure- 
ment for  youth;  efpeciaily  as  the  author  joins 
it  with  circumftances  that  lead  us  to  reojard 
opium  as  a means  capable  of  procuring  a fort 
of  contemplative  voluptuoufnefs,  that  perhaps, 
by  certain  charafters,  would  be  preferred  to 
that  pleafure  which  refults  from  the  union  of 
the  fexes.  I may  be  permitted  to  tranferibe 
the  entire  palTage  of  Venette,  and  reply  thereto, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  fubjed. 

‘ Perhaps  I shall  be  blamed,’  fays  this  phy- 
fjcian,  for  placing  opium  with  the  remedies 

* Idem,  tome  IV. 

I 3 


‘ that 
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‘ that  flimulate  to  love,  when  the  whole  of  an-' 

‘ tiquity  reckoned  it  cold  to  the  fourth  degree, 
‘.and  fatal  to  man  through  the  excefs  of  this 
‘ quality.' 

Yes,  certainly,  M.  Venette,  you  are  blame- 
able  ; not  for  placing  in  the  rank  of  aphrodifiaques 
a fubftance  which  is  reckoned  cold  in  the  fourth 
degree,  fthis  fcale  of  heat  and  cold  is  another 
affair)  ; but  becaufe  you  dare  name,  in  a W.ork  ' 
that  lies  open  to  the  whole  world,  as  favourable 
to  love,  a formidable  poifon,  which  never  ceafes 
to  be  otherwife,  than  when  employed  by  skilful 
phyficians. 

‘ So  far,  it  may  be  faid,  from  inflaming  our 
‘ defires  towards  women,  tliis  remedy  caufes 
‘ fleep,  and  renders  us  ftupid  inftead  of  amo- 
* rous.  But,  if  we  refleft  that  it  is  bitter 
‘ and  sharp  to  the  tafte,  that  to  fire  it  is  in- 
> flammable,  and  that  the  Orientals  ufe  it  for 
‘ the  purpofe  of  becoming  valiant  in  war  and 
‘ among  women,  we  shall,  without  doubt,  be 
‘ of  another  fentiment.  When  the  Turkish 
‘ Emperor  levies  an  army,  the  foldiers  provide 
‘ themfelves  with  opium,  which  they  ufe  as 
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^ our  mariners  do  tobacco,  if  we  may  credit 
‘ Bellonius.* 

It  is  not  alone  in  time  of  war  that  the 
Turks  employ  opium  : when  once  thev  arc  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  and  have  extendc-l  tiie  u;u.it 
fo  far,  as  co  take  a confiderable  dofc,  fihat 
fomecimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  7^  tjrains 
in  a day)  they  are  fubjeded  to  grievous  ac- 
cidents by  totally  abftaining,  all  at  once,  from 
its  ufe.  Thus  is  it  not  neceflary,  that  a man 
in  Turkey  refolve  on  the  employment  of  opium, 
to  fit  himfelf  for  warlike  combat,  or  to  fleep 
by  his  females;  while  he  is  forced  thereto,  and 
has  reduced  it  to  a cuftom.  He  canno:  fuffer 
the  privation  ; like  a drunkard,  with  us,  that  can 
neither  renounce  wine  nor  fpirituous  liquors. 
For  the  remainder,  we  shall  hereafter  fee,  that, 
in  general,  opium  is  by  no  means  fo  abundantly 
ufed  as  Travellers  would  perfuade  us.  The 
fmall  number  of  men  who  are  attached  to  this 
fubftance,  cannot  be  compared  with  thofe,  in 
Europe,  that  exceflively  drink  wine  and  other 
intoxicating  liquors. 

‘ A fmall  dole,  taken  internally,  excites 
' the  vapours,  that  fly  up  to  the  brain,  benignly 

I 4 * difturbing 
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* difturbing  the  imagination,  even  as  wine:  but 

* an  exceffive  dofe  entirely  evaporates  our  na- 
^ tural  warmth,  and  totally  diiCpates  our  fpirits, 

‘ like  (afFron  when  too  abundantly  employed.’ 

Who  shall  prefcribe  this  light  dofe,  that  is 

folely  adapted  to  rejoice  the  imagination  ? A 

bit  of  opium,  that  was  put  into  the  cavity  of 

a hollow  tooth,  caufed  the  death  of  the  peifou 

who  made  that  eflay.  Introduced  into  the  ear 

of  a Spaniard,  tormented  with  a cruel  inforano- 

» 

lency,  he  fell  afleep  ; but,  on  awaking,  was  in- 
fenfible,  ftupid,  and  imbecile;  and  death  en- 
fued*.  Galen  informs  us,  that  a gladiator 
died  through  means  of  an  opium-plafter,  which 
his  adverfary  had  applied  to  his  head.  A fe- 
male flept  profoundly  for  the  fpace  of  four-and- 
tvventy  hours,  after  having  taken  half  a grain.,.. 
Who  can  undertake  to  fay,  that  she  would  not 
have  died,  if  the  dofc  had  been  increafed  to  a 
grain  ? 

M.  Lorri,  in  1756,  made  fome  curious  ob- 
fervations  on  opium  ; the  refult  of  which  was, 
that  we  cannot,  generally,  be  ,too  circumfpeft 

'1  ''  ♦ Anecdotes  de  MêdecUie^  Part  /.  Anecd.CM. 

• ' ♦ 

ID 
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in  the  ufe  of  narcotics.  That  phyfician  faw  a 
man,  extremely  healthy,  who  being  occupied  in 
removing  unpu’'fied  opium  to  new  vafes,  was, 
without  üfjy  previous  gctiety^  attacked  with  a 
violent  numbnefs  of  the  fenfes,  that  could  only 
be  diffipated  by  fleep.  On  the  other  fide,  a 
man,  moft  grievoufly  tormented  with  the  itch, 
could  never  enjoy  any  reft  at  night  till  he  had 
taken  four  grains  of  this  narcotic.  M.  Lorri 
attended  a man,  thirty  years  old,  who  was  fot- 
ttshly  in  love,  and  incejjantly  agitated  hy  his 
fcruplesy  but  otherwile  in  a good  condition: 
every  night  was  marked  by  furious  acceftes, 
that  proved  extremely  troublelome  to  his  at- 
tendants. By  means  of  an  anodyne  potion, 
M.  Lorri  was  fortunate  enough  to  calm  this  dif- 
order;  he  even  flept  during  three  hours  : a grain 
of  opium  was  put  into  the  calming  potion,  and 
the  fame  night  he  had  an  uncommonly  furious 
accels:  the  next  day,  two  grains  thereof  were 
prefcribed,  and  his  fury  augmented,  * &c. 

* The  experiments  wliich  M.  Lorri  made  on  dif- 
ferent animals,  demonftrate  that  the  ufe,  even  exter- 
nally, of  opium,  demands  the  moft  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion. Some  of  thefe  obfervations  may  be  feen  in  the 
journal  Encyclopédique  for  January  175<5. 


He 
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He  who  fii'll  obtained  a knowledge  of  opium, 
enriched  Medicine  with  an  efficacious  means  to 
calm  a too  violent  agitation  of  the  fpirits,  and 
to  appeafe  excruciating  pain:  but  how  n-.  ceffiry 
is  it,  that  this  fubftance  be  alone  employed  by 
a prudent  phyfician  ! 

Saffron  was  frequently  ufed  hv  the  anci- 
ents, r as  an  excitement  to  voluptuouiiitis  It 
is  yet  commonly  employed  in  Po'land  and  Cour- 
land;  and  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  hold  'faf- 
fron  as  a prefervative  againft  many  difeales. 
Bacon  pofitively  advances,  in  the  Work  which  • | 
we  have  cited  when  fpcaking  on  nitre,  that  the  j 
practice  of  the  Irish,  in  dyeing  their  shirts  and  j 
shifts  • with  faffron,  contributed  not  a little  to 
the  prolongation  of  their  lives;  and  that  the 

I 

English  were  indebted  for  a part ‘of  their  viva- 
city to  the  abundant  ufe  which  they  made  of  it 
in  their  meals.  In  another  work,  this  author 
advifes  the  mixing  of  faffron  in  thofe  remedies 
which  were  propofed  to  retard  the  grievous  I 

♦ Scaligcr  fiys,  that  this  cuftom  prevails  in  Ire*  j 
iaod,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  ; and  tliat  the  vulgar  peo-  J 
pie  ule  faffron  in  this  manner,  to  wear  their  linen  fix  I 
weeks,  and  even  longer,  without  having  any  thing  to 
fear  on  the  febre  of  filtli. 


. effei^s 
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cfFeéls  of  old  age  : for  falFron,  fays  he,  direéls 
its  s61:ion  towards  the  heart,  cures  its  palpita- 
tions, drives  away  melancholy,  fortifies  the 
brain,  and  fills  the  fpirits  with  gaiety*,.  Fi- 
nally, the  celebrated  Boerhave  regarded  faffron 
as  a powerful  and  energetic  mover  of  the  ani- 
mal Ipirits;  becaufe,  fays  he,  it  is  aromatic, 
llimulative,  heating,  and,  of  confequence,  dit 
cutient,  refolving,  aperitive,  and  fortifying# 

• 

I therefore  regard  faffron,  with  Venette, 
not  as  a powerful  exciter  to  love,  but  as  fcatter- 
ing  through  the  whole  machine  a fort  of  freedom, 
that,  joined  to  the  gaiety  which  it  imparts,  dif- 
pofes  to  pleafure,  by  conducing  thither  the 
tender  inclinations!;  and  accelerating  the  mo- 
ments of  tranfport  which  it  procures  us,  with- 

Hoifraan,  Lifter,  Bontius,  and  odier  phyficians, 
have  written  eloges  bn  faftron. 

t In  this  refpeft,  the  virtues  of  faffron  have  been 
gi'eatly  exaggerated.  Schulzius  fays,  that  if  we  hold 
an  empty  bottle,  in  which  effence  of  faffron  has  been 
kept,  to  the  nofe  of  an  infant,  it  will  inftantly  begin 
to  laugh.  And  another  author  afferts,  that  if  we 
weave  a ring  with  faffron,  and  place  it  on  the  fingers 
of  the  left-hand,  the  heart  will  immediately  become 
joyous. 


out 
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out  making  too  great  an  impreffion  on  the  vo- 
luptuous organs.  ' Saffron  penetrates  into  our 
veflels,.  through  the  finenefs  of  its  parts,  and 
produces  thofe  good  effeéls  attributed  to  it, 
and  which  experience  daily  eftablishes. 

r • 

\ 

V *'  Among  many  obfervations,  which  it  is  in 
my  power  to  recite,  as  a demonflradon  of  thef* 
penetrating  qualities,  I shall  only  mention  one, 
that  has  moft  affinity  to  the  objeft  under  con- 
fideration*  A young  man,  of  two  and  twen- 
ty, after  ufing  aliments  in  which  faffron  had 
been  mingled,  produced  a prolific  liquor,  that 
exaftly  refembled  the  teint  of  that  fubftance  *. 

A * 

It  refults,  from  what  I have  fo  far  remark- 
ed, that  faffron  may  afford  efficacious  fuccour 
under  a variety  of  circumftances  : but  its  ufe 
muft  by  no  means  be  abufed;  for,  taken  too 
often,  and  in  too  great,  quantities,  it  >becomes, 

» Ephétndrtdes  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature^  Dec. 
3.  ann.6.  obf.f273.  _We  could  hereto  adduce  lève- 
rai autlientic  obfervations,  which  prove  that  faf- 
fion  has  given  its  teint  to  fome  infants  in  the  womb,  and 

^vhlch  colour  has  been  vifible  on  their  entrance  into 
* 

the  world.  See  les  ‘Ephémérides,  Dec.  1.  ann.  i. 
obf.  60. 


as 
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as  narcotic,  a dangerous  poifon,  again!):  which, 

phyficians  have  fought  for  .antidptes.,*,.,  Açr 

cording  to  Diofcorides,  three  drachms,  fuffice.tQ 

occafjon  death.  I even  believe  this,  dofe  0x3 

ceflive,  and  that  from  a fmaller  quantity  ,thQ 

fame  efFeél  would  refult,  A merchant’s  , .dp- 

meftic,  accuftoming  himfelf  to  lay  down,  ,apd 

• « : 

to  fieep,  near  a great  quantity  of  faffron,  died 
in  confequence,  after  having  endured  feveral 
previous  accidents  . Amatus  Luütanus  re- 
ports many  inftances,  which  expofe  the  dangers 
attendant  on  an  immoderate  ufe  of  faffron  ; but 
which  I shall  not  recapitulate.  It  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  faffron  may  be  given  from  twelve 
to  twenty  grains;  that  this  dofe  muff  never  be 
exceeded  without  the  advice  of  a phyfician; 
and  that  it— though  taken  even  in  a fmall  qup* 
tity,  may  commit  great  ravages  on  thofe  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  its  ufe— is,  on-  the  whole,  unfer- 

' . I 

viceable  to  plethoric  perfons,  and  young  folks 
of  a bilious  temperament,  whofe  humours  are 
with  facility  difpofed  to  irritation. 

i 

* Boerhave  preferibes  aqueous,  oily,  and  acid 
vomits,  and  whereof  honey  is  one  of  the  ingredients. 
Tliefe  antidotes  mull  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  and 
frequently  repeated. 

♦ jO/ô.  (k  Med.  art.  Crocus. 
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I 

^ * The  Orientals^  that  aim  continually  at 

* the  .excefs  of  lovej*  continues  Venette,  * keep 
‘ their  imaginations  inceflantly  embarrafled  with 
‘ lafcivious  objefts  : they  become,  through  thé 

* ufe  of  a little  opium,  to  which  they  are  ac- 
‘ cuftomed,  yet  warmer  and  more  impaffioned 
‘ than  at  firft;  and  thus  feel  itchings  and  titil- 

* lations  over  the  whole  bcdy,  and  principally 

* on  their  natural  parts:  fo  that  I am  not  afton- 
« ished,  by  any  means,  at  their  rashnefs  in 

* war,  and  their  lafcivioulheis  with  regard  to 
*.  women/ 

After  what  I have  faid  of  the  tempera- 
ments, no  great  pains  will  be  required  to  dif. 
cover  the  dominate  principle  that  carries  the 
Orientals  to  phyfical  love;  and  to  which  they 
are,  moreover,  hurried  on  with  greater  violence, 
by  the  effeminate  lives  that  moft  of  them  lead. 
Inceflantly  in  the  midft  of  lèverai  females, 
whofe  happinefs  depends  on  a knowledge  of  the 
art  of  pleafing  their  mailers,  it  is  not  furprif. 
ing  that  they  have  recourfe  to  means  efbeemed 
capable  of  plunging  them  into  pleafurable  exceffes, 

Thefe  efforts,  for  obtaining  fupreme  feli* 
city,  have  been  exerted  by  all  naLÎons.  A 

"uffulman 
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Muffulman  availing  himfelf  of  opium,  to  be* 
come  thé  more  vigorous  in  his  feraglio,  raifes^ 
my  aftonishment  no  more,  than  a rich  Siberian, 
in  another  climate,  preparing  the  way  to  plea- 
fure  by  the  view  of  lafcivious  piftures,  placed 
in  his  apartments  by  voluptuoufriefs  ; by  the 
perufal  of  obfcene  books,  di6lated  by  debau- 
chery; and  a variety  of  other  means,  invented 
by  inclinations  to,  without  the  ability  of  fatisfy- 
ing,  defire.;..  " No,  thefe  endeavours  do  not 
excite  in  me  any  furprife;  for  I know  what 
man  is  capable  of,  to  ferve  his  paffions  : but  I 
know,  likewife,  that  Nature  has  given  to  all 
men  ( I here  take  no  notice  of  fome  accidental 
exceptions)  the  means  of  tailing  vohiptuoufnefs, 
and  that  thefe  faculties  cannot  be  augmented  in 
conformity  to  the  violence  and  the  iramenfity 
of  our  wishes.' 

\ 

The  Turks,  nobody  can  deny,  are  hale  and 
robuft;  being  held,  at  the  prefen t day,  for  the 
,moft  vigorous  of  all  difcovered  nations:  they 
are  already  indebted  to  the  goodnefs  of  their 
conftitution  for  a part  of  their  phyfical  ability. 
'An  exalted  imagination,  derived  from  the  in- 
fluence of  their  climate,  moreover  impels  them 
to  pleafure;  efpecially,  if  we  refleil  with  at- 
tention. 
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Â ‘ ' 

tention,  that  in  a country  where  the  . arts  and- 

• t 

fciences  are  excluded,  mankind  neceiTiriiy  in- 
dine  with  greater  aptitude  to  fenfual  enjoy-, 
ments.  . Tliofe  of  whom  we  fpeak,  polTefs  a 

* 

gi  a’-vity,  which  prevents  theif  rèfigning  themfelves 
to  the  pleafure—  that  is  yet  oppofed  by  their 

A 

melancholic  character— which  affords tranquil, 
Tpeftators  delight  when  attending  thofe  public 
amufeinents  in  vogue  among  other  nations,  who 
entirely  give  way  to  phyficai  love*. 

< V ^ ^ 

r 

, • m - • % ' 

The  robufl:  conflitutioii,.  therefore;  the 

•I 

exalted  imagination  ; the  exclufion.  of  amufe- 
ments  that  are  incompatible  with  th  ir  gravity^ 
or  rather  haugbtinefs  ; are  the  means  which  im- 
pel them  to  fatisfy  the  predominating  paffion.... 
Thefe  are  the  motives  for  ellablishing  that  re- 
putation in  love,  which  the  Turks  have  ac- 
quired, without  being  under  the  neceflity  of 

. I 

* The  Turks  derpife  gaming;  and  view  the  dance, 
ivith  relation  to  thenilclvos,  as  a talent  beneath  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  that  fliits  tliofe  only  who  would 
render  that  dignity  more  abjed  and  more  contemptible 
in  tlieir  fpecies.  They  make  a great  matter  of  their 
mufic  ; and,  neverthelefs,  there  is  not  a Turk,  for  the 
little  that  he  refpects  it,  who  will  deign  to  touch  an 
inftrument.  • . • . . 

recurring 
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recurring  to  a fubflancc,  for  realifinj  t’ie»r  tran-^ 
fports  rAai  txdtes  itchings  and  titillations  on 
the  natuf-al  parts. 

Travellers  and  Hiftorians  have  led  us  into  - 

/ 

an  error  with  refpeft  to  opium;  from  whom 
jNfaturaiifts  have  fervilely  copied  : and  they  ob- 
tained credits  till  more  exaél  Obfervers  oppofed 
themfelves  to  this  uni verfal  pre -judgment.  Mr. 
R ITeU  and  Mr.  Porter,  have  given  the  Public 
fuch  eciaiicilTements  as  are  capable  of  opening 
the  eyes  of  thofc  fjerfons,  who  believe  that 
opium  is  in  general  ufe  among  the  Orientals, 
and  that  its  aphrodipaqiie  virtue  merits  the 
celebrity  which  it  has  acquired. 

See  here  what  that  eftiraable , phyfician, 
RulTel»  has  communicated  to  us,  who  fludied 
the  manners  of  the  Muffulmen;  and  who,  by 
his  unprejudiced  obfervations,  is  entitled  to  more 
general  confidence  than  thofe  narrators-  who 
have  blindly  followed  each  other.  Mr.  Ruflel, 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo,  &c.  aflures 
us,  Ipeaking  of  opium,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
fo  abundantly  ufed,  as  we  are  generally  led  to 
believe  in  Europe.  * Thofe  who  employ  it,’ 
fays  he,  ‘ are  regarded  as  debauchees  ; and  they 
- < VoL.  I.  K ‘ die 


c 
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< die  at  an  early  period  ; in  a Hate  of  infancy,  with 

< all  the  fymptoms  of  old  age  and  decrepitude,* 

V 

9 • 

Mr.  Porter,  who  refided  at  Conftantiaople 
in  quality  of  Arabaifador  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jeflyi  enters  into  fatisfaclory  details  on  the  ob^ 
jeft  here  in  'queHion.  According  to  this  gen* 
tleman,  it  was,  with  a knowledge  of  the  caufe, 
that  Mahomet  forbad  the  ufe  of  wine  to  his 
followers:  he  pretended,  that  wine  produced 
in  them  quite  other  effeds  than  among  other 
tnen  : thefe  elfefts,  he  faid,  were  a violent  agi* 
tation,  that  terminated  in  madnefs  and  phrenfy* 
Several  principal  officers  of  the  Seraglio,  and  of 
the  Porte,  poflels  lb  ftrong  a paffion  for  this  li- 
quor, that  they  have  invented  fmall  leathern 
cafes,  in  order  to  convey  it  themfeives,  with- 
out being  under  the  ntcefficy  of  trufting  their 
moft  confidential  domeftics.  ‘ I have  feen 
* fome  of  them,*  fays  Mr.  Porter,  ‘ fill  thefe 
long  tubes  of  leather  therewith,  and  lace 
them  round  their  bodies,  to  carry  it  by  ftealth 
‘ into  the  Seraglio,  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  their 
‘ exiftence.’  « 

4 » • * 

V 

See  there,  then,  the.  Turks  braving  the* 
Jaw,  to  fatisfy  their  paffion  for  wine;  while  they 
--  ‘ ‘ have: 
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have  opiuifl}  whofe  marvellous  virtues  are  in- 
finitely fuperior  to  thofe  ot'  the  liquor  for  which 
they  venture  their  live^,  if  we  may  credit  the 
e2:ig^ieradons  of  travellers.  From  whence 
com  -s.  tnen,  that  preference  which  the  JVlaho^ 
me:ans  give  to  wine,  if  it  were  not  that  its  vir- 
tues are  above  thofe  recognifed  in  opium  ? If 
they  hav^e  recourfe  to  the  latter,  it  is  only  when 
wine  cannot  poffibly  be  procured.  ‘ When» 
‘ towards  the  decline  of  life/  fays  Mr  Porter, 
‘ the  fcrupuloufly  devout,  pra6lileon  the  Turks; 
‘ or  when  thofe  who  occupy  important  trulls  ; 
‘ apprehend  that  the  odour  of  this  liquor  will 
‘ betray  them  before  the  Grand  Seignior,  they 
‘ take  opium  in  the  place  of  wine,  that  is  no 
‘ lefs  intoxicating,  and  the  effects  of  which  are 
^ yet  more  prejudicial  to  the  phyfical  and  intel- 
‘ leélual  faculties ....  But,  at  prefent,  amqngll 
‘ the  great,  the  generality  of  thofe  who  enter; 

‘ tain  fcruples,  or  who  dread  difeovery,  diflilled 
‘ liquors'  are  fubflituted....  The  cuflom  of 
‘ drinking  wine  is  no  lefs  generally  regarded  as 
‘ an'  abominable  vice. ...  It  is  even  a difgrace- 
' ful  thing  to  take  opium  habitually  ; for  when 
‘ they  would  decry  a man -of  confequence, 

‘ known  to  make  ufe  of  it,  they  fay  he  is  a 
^ Tiriachù  or  opium-eater;  which  is  equal  to 
••1  K 2 ’ « advancing, 
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‘ advancing,  that  he  has  a deranged  and  dif- 
‘ ordered  head.*  ’ • ' ‘ 

We  fee,  by  the  obfervations  of  MefTrs. 
Ruiïel  and  Porter,  how  greatly  riaturàlifts  hâve 
been  impofed  on  by  travellers  in  this  relp<.6lj 
and  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  truth,  that 
men  wifely  obferve,  who  employ  themfelves  iri 
writing.  But  let  us  return  to  Venette.  ‘ ' 

The  itchings  and  titillations  of  which  this 
author  fpeaks,  derive  their  origin  from  all  that 
c.m  trouble  the  imagination  ; and  when  it  is  ’ 
thus  with  a man,  otherwife  not  difordered,’  his 
paflion  will  always  incline  to  that  which  is  born 
with  us,  and  avowed  by  Nature;  namely,  love.’ 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  by  undifordered,  I 
do  not  alone  imply  the  ftate  of  a man  in  whom 
all  the  animal  fundions  are  executed  with  fa- 
cility, but  likewife  the  moral  difpofition  : for  if 
fuch  man  be  of  a cruel  and  ferocious  charafter, 
inebriety  will  not  always  diipofe  him  to  pleafure  ; 
of  which  we  have  horrible  examples. 

When  the  Turks  took  opium  before  they 
delivered  a battle,  if  that  fubftance  had  the  ex- 
clufive  'privilege  of  direéting,  with  force,  their 
‘ ' - * traniports 
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tranTports  towards  voluptuous  pleafures,  neither 
honour,  glory,  hatred,  awe,  nor  any  other  in- 
ducement, would,  be  fufficient  to  lead  them  on 
to  combat;  and  an  Oriental  camp  would,  per- 
haps, exhibit  a frightful  Ipeélacle.,  that  Love 
could  not  behold  without  anguish,  and  that  muft 
convey  horror  into  the  bqlbm  of  Nature.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  contrary  happens  ; that  the 
Turks  are  rash  in  battle,  and  lafcivious  with 
women.  Let  us  conclude,  that  opium  is  a 
poifon  which  operates  according  to  circumftan- 
ces  : a drunken  man  fings  with  his  friends,  fightsr 
with  them,  and  embraces  his  wife,  agreeably  to' 
the  dilpofition  in  which  he  finds  himfeJf. 

I t.  . •'  . , . - - 

. ‘ It  is  a poifon  for  us,  who  are  not  accuf- 

‘ tomed  to  take  it  in  quantities  ; unlefs,  indeed, 

‘ we  were  as  healthy,  and  likewife  fo  robuft, 

* as  M,  Charas,  when  he  took  twelve  grains 
‘ thereof  at  once.  For  myfelf,  I durfl  never 
‘ give  fcarcely  more  than  tvvo  or  three  grains 
y of  crude  opium  to  the  mofl  vigorous  patient; 

‘ always  reco.lefting  the  dreadful  effefts  which 
‘ 1 have  foen. occur  from  the  misufo  of  this  re- 

* medy,  and  the  precepts  that  Ziiingerus  has 
‘ given  us  relative  to  that  drug.* 

K 3 


Opium^, 


/ 
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opium,  when  not  adminiflered  by  a phyi 
fician,  afts  as  a poifon  on  men  of  every  coun- 
try: and  of  confequence  on  the  Turk,  When 
fi.ft  he  employs  it;  from  which  dangerous  ac- 
cidents would  refult,  if  he  did  not  commence 
with  a trifling  dof^.  Without  entering  into  a 
copious  difcuffion  of  the  manner  in  which 
opium  agitates  the  animal  economy,  I muft, 
once  for  all,  fay,  that  it  exadly  operates  as  all 
other  narcotics.  It  extraordinarily  rarefies 
the  blood,  and,  therefore,  dilates  in  propor- 
tion the  vefiels  which  have  little  elafticity  ; as, 
among  others,  thofe  of  the  brain.  From  j 
hence  follows  a comprefiion  on  the  origin  of 
the  nerves,  a fufpenfiou  in  the  fccretion  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  a general  ceflation  of  all  the 
funélions  that  depend  on  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
and  an  univerfal,  but  tranfitory,  paralyfis  of  all 
the  bodily  nerves,  excepting  thofe  only  which 
ferve  to  the  movement  of  the  heart  and  refpir- 
ation:  for  if  the  comprefiion  unfortunately  ex« 
tended  to  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  the  animal 
life  would  be  clofed*. 

♦ Cours  de  Chymîe  de  Lemerî,  comvienté  par 
M,  Baron,  Chap,  XXV. 

It 
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It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  opium  agitates,  and 

muft  agi  rate,  men  of  whatci^er  country;  aticall, 

it  muft.  more  or  left,  manifeft  its  fenûble  ef- 

in  all  climates.  The  warm  region  of  the" 

Turks  ma}’,  in  fome  degree,  deaden  the  afliori* 

> 

of  this  narcotic  ; to  which  alfo  their  manner  of 
living  abundantly  conduces.  Being  "extremely 
moderate  at  table,  and  fuffering  no  day  to  efcape 
without  ufing  the  bath,  they  have  very  open 
pores,  relaxed  fibres,  and  a fmall  quaiitity  of 
blood:  from  all  which  it  follows,  that  circula* 
tion,  in  fuch-like  bodies,  does  not  occur  without 
heavinefs,  and  that  their  velTels  are  extremely 
fufceptible  of  dilatation;  wherefore  the  blood 
finds  fpace  enough  to  rarefy  itfeif,  without 
forcing  any  thing,  by  the  adlion  of  an  ordinary 
dofe  of  opium.  Thus  do  they  experience  no 
comprefiion  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  till,  by 
a confidcrable  portion  of  opium,  they  have  fo 
far  carried  the  rarefadlion  of  the  blood,  that  the  , 
veffels  can  to  the  utmofl  difiend  without  burfl* 
ing.  But  the  quantity  of  opium  neceffary  to 
produce  this  efieét,  mufi,  in  the  Turks,  be  ex- 
tremely great;  for,  before  their  blood  has  ac* 
quired  bulk  enough  to  occafion  this  cotrpref- 
fion,  the  greatefi;  effort  of  the  circulation  is 
dircfled  towards  the  skin,  where,  in  warm  e mn- 

K 4 tries. 
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tries,  it  encounters  but  little  refiftance;  thivough 
which,  the  tranfpiiation  is  confiderably  aug- 
mented, and  the  fomnific  influence  of  the  opium* 
diminished  in  the  fame  proportion  \ 

r ■ 

It  does  not  in  ?nyw)fe  follow,  that  M. 

Charas  could  bear  twelve  grains  of  opium,  be- 

caufe  he  was  healthy  and  robuft,  I'he  Turks 

would  even  be  unable  to  make  any  ufe  of  it,- 

if  the  climate  were  not  a Ikrle  favourable,  and, 

like  as  we  have  feen,  if  the  regimen,  and  the 

bath,  did  not  prove  partkularly  advantageous  f. 

The  ufe  of  opium,  without  occafioning  deftruc- 

tive  effeéls,  depends  on  certain  circumftances. 

1 have  previoufly  mentioned  a woman  who, 

having  taken  half  a grain  of  it,  fell  into 

a deep  fleep  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  and 

that  probably  she  would  have  died,  if  the  dofe 

had  been  a wliole  grain;  and,  neverthelefs, 

when  recourfe  was  had  to  the  fame  remedy, 

that  had  fo  well  fucceeded  in  procuring  her  re- 
« 

pofe,  they  had  the  temerity  to  extend  the  dofe 

♦ Cours  de  Chymie  de  Lemeri.  Chap,  XXV. 

t We  shall  elfewlierc  fee  tlie  great  advantages 
which  tliey  derive  from  the  habit  of  frequently  im- 
mcrfing  thcml'elvcs  in  water. 


to 
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to  half  a drachm  C3^  grains);  and  this  quan- 
tity involved  the  patient  in  fcarcely  twelve 
hours  deep. 

To  confirm  what  I have  advanced,*  that 
the  ftrongefl  and  mod:  healthy  men  are  no  more  . 
capable  of  ufing  opium  internally  than  others, 

I shall  cite  GeofFroi  the  Klder,  who  fays, 
he  knew  a woman  that  was  obliged  to  take 
twenty-feven  grains  thereof  daily,  to  calm  the 
dolor  occafioned  by  a cancer.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that,  in  our  climate,  a fimilar  dofe  of 
opium  could  be  adminiftered  with  impunity  to  a 
perfon  fo  ftrong  and  healthy  as  we  here  fup- 
pofe.  The  whole,  then,  depends  on  certain 
adual  difpofitions,  of  whofe  exiftence  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  affure  ourfdves  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  giving  opium  in  confiderable  quantities, 

* The  body  is  not  a medicament  than  fo  far  as  it 

* is  applied  apropos,  or  that  it  enters  into  oppo- 

* Ction  with  the  flate  of  cur  pans  and  thofe 
‘ from  whence  it  muft  derive  its  health;  or 
‘ where  that  health  mull  be  acquired  by  the  ap- 
‘ plication  of  the  remedy. ...  The  raedicamen- 
‘ tal  virtue  of  a body  is  always  conditional  ; it 
‘ dep.nds  on  the  flate  of  the  fluids  or  the,fo- 
‘ lids  of  a man  who  ufes  the  remedy,  and  may 

‘ become 
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‘ become  prejudicial  or  venomous,  if  the  cori- 
« dition  of  that  man  be  found  *.* 

■ Venette,  as  phyfician,  should  have  given 
os  thofe  obfervations  on  that  train  of  evils 
caufcd  by  the  improper  ufe  of  opium,  which  he 
had  occafion  to  witnefs.  By  thus  adding  to 
the  relation  of  unfortunate  occurrences,  left 
by  f 'me  excellent  praftkioners  f , he  would  have 
rendered  the  following  paflage  lefs  dangerous 
to  many  of  his  readers, 

‘ I am  not  aftonished,  that  the  Turks  and 
‘ other  Orientals  have  fuch  an  immoderate  in- 
‘ clination  to  opium,  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoy- 
ing,  through  that  means,  inexpreflible  voiup- 
‘ tuoufnefs.* 

I once  more  repeat,  that  opium  is  needful 
for  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  it. 
They  commence  with  its  uf^ge  from  debauchery, 
having  the  like  views  as  fome  letchers  in  our 
climate,  who  avail  tbemlclves  of  fatyrion\  but, 

* M,  di  SauvageSi  Dijferiation  fur  les  Médi- 
cantens- 

t Zuingcrus,  Stahl,  Willis,  Hoffman,  Sennert, 
Sandoriiis,  &C,  &.c. 

in 
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in  the  end,  thofe  who  become  habituated  to 
opium,  cannot  difpenfe  with  its  ufe*.  r;  The 
Turkish  couriers,  who  are  charged  with  pref-i 
fing  difpatches,  take  it  in  the  courfe  of  their 
route;  availing  themfelves  thereof,  when  fa- 
tigued, v/hich  reftores  their  ftrength  and  their 
courage  t*  Many,  among  us,  ufe  fpir its  from 
neeeffity;  others,  folely,  for  the  pleafure  which 
they  derive  from  thence;  but  certainly  a ftran- 
ger,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  our  beverage, 

♦ The  Turks,  to  render  more  delicious  the  opium 
which  tlicy  ufe  at  their  feafl:,  called  Biram^  mix  fome- 
thing  with  it,  through  which-  it  is  in  ofFeét  rendered 
liighly  agreeably  to  the  tafte;  and  this,  without  doubt, 
brings  it  fo  ftrongly  in  vogue.  ^Thus  have  they  ac- 
quired a habit  and  a neceflity.  Àhrégé  des  Tranf> 
aliens  philo fopliiques,  Vol.  II. 

t A courier,  going  from  Conrtantinople  to  Sa- 
muel Bamadidon,  Efq.  fell  down  as  if  dead,  in  a 
houfe  of  entertainment  on  the  road;  the  family,  in 
confequcnce,  were  liirprifed  and  confounded;  but  one 
of  tlie  fervants,  judging  that  this  fwoon  was  occafion- 
ed  from  the  courier’s  having  confumed  all  his  provi- 
fion  of  opium,  forced  a fmall  quantity  thereof  into 
his  mouth.  The  courier  immediately  recovered, 
and  confeifed  that  the  domeftic  had  ferved  him  in  lieu 
of  a good  pliyficiap.  DiSt.  de  Med,  art.  Opium. 
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would  not  fail  to  fay  that  Frenchmen  ufed  thefe 
liquors  wholly  on  the  fcore  of  pleafure;  and^ 
perhaps,  might  even  add,  as  an  excitement  to 
debauchery  with  women,  having  obferved  that 

wine  conduis  mankind  towards  voluptuoufnefs. 

• 

He  might  alfo  imagine,  equally,  that  drunken 
men  poflefs  a fort  of  felicity,  by  attending  to 
thofe  who,  when  intoxicated,  exalt  their  happi- 
nefs  through  the  moft  gay  and  the  moil  animated 
fongs,  . We  may  therefore  alT^rt,  that,  this 
inexprejjlble  voluptuoufnefs  is  no  wife  fuch  as 
Venette  ftrives  to  perfuade  us;  and  that  it,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  our  drunkards,  is  rather  featëd 
in  a troubled  imagination,  than  in  real  fenfa- 
tions  that  afft6l  the  man.  I can  ftill  add,  in 
confirmation  of  what  I have  advanced,  that  a 
quadmple  dofe  of  opium  is  fometimes  given  to 

♦ . i * 

maniacs,  without  its  communicating  to  them 

this  trarquillity  of  foul  thefe  extafies,  ^ which, 

above  all,  we  muft  endeavour  to  procure  in  a 

* ^ 

difeafe,  where  the  afliftants  have  every  tiling  to 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  patient 

* It  is  an  obfervatioii  made  by  DoftorMead; 
and  which  I have  already  noticed,  after  M.  Lorri, 
who  further  confirms  its  verity. 
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* What  relates  to  myfelf,*  continues  Ve- 
nette,  ‘ who  proved  the  virtue  of  this  drug, 
‘ in  nearl}^  a defperate  malaay,  in  *688,  1 shall 

* fincerely  fay  what  I felt  on  that  occafion. 
^ After  fruitlef^ly  ufing  ail  other  remedies,  to 
‘ moderate  the  exceffive  vomitings,  and  griev- 
‘ ous  loofenels,  with  which  I was  afflifted,  no 
‘ better  means  appeared  in  the  world,  adapted 
‘ to  my  prefcrvation,  than  the  employment  of 
‘ two  gnfins  of  the  extraél  of  limple  opium* 
^ Scarcely  had  i taken  it>  ere  I felt  myfelf  cured, 
‘ as  if  by  a miracle  j and  enjoyed,  a whole  day, 

* fuch  pleafure  as  cannot  poflibly  be  defcribed. 

* A fine,  fofCy  and  tickling  vapour,  infenfibly 
‘ flowed,  as  I thought,  throughout  the  nerves 

* and  external  membranes  of  my  body.  This 

* vapour  caufed  me  an  exceflivevoluptuoufneis; 
‘ for  I felt,  Atom  the  neck  and  shoulders  to  the 

* rump,  a tickling  that  afforded  me  perfeét 
‘ pleafuret'  Then,  this  agreeable  vapour  fpread 
‘ itfelf  towards  the  feet  and  the  knees,  where, 
‘ particularly  round  the  ball  of  the  knee,  I was 
‘ confcious  of  inexplicable  ticklings.  I felt 
‘ this  pleafure,  while  flumbering,  feveral  times 

* during  that  day;  fo  that,  afterwards,  I did  not 
‘ otice  lament  my  illnefs,  having  tailed  a happi- 

, ' ’ ‘ nels 
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‘ nefs  refeirtbling  that  of  heaven,  and  a piftured 
É image  of  enviable  felicity.’  * 


.ix  Venette  does  npt  give  a fufficiently  cir- 
cumftantial  defcripiion  of  his  dilèafe,  from  whence 
we;  might  judge  if  the  opium  was  indicative  or 
notf  but.it  is  certain,  that  he  owns  himfelf  in- 
debted, to  opium^  for  his  cure;  for  which  reafon 
I,shaH  noc  dwell  on  a fubjeâ: , that,  moreover, 
would  render  me  inattentive  to  my  own.  But 
this  beatitude,  thefe  pleafures^  that  refemble 
fhofp  0f  heaven^  do  not  convey  to  us  any  infor- 
mation; and  Venette,  in  fpeakjng  of  the  effea, 
should  have  attached  r himfelf  more  extenfively 
to  the  caufe..^  ^ : ’ 

• 1*  ■ 

; ' ^ In  the  fituation,  which  he  has  deferibed, 
his  imagination  was  .eafily  exalted;  and  what 
another,  perhaps,  wou'4  have  confidered  as 
dolor,  and  general  uneafincfs,  Venette  viewed 
in  the  light  of  volupruoufnefs,  the  force  of 
which  he  labours  to  reprefenC.^^  .Neverthelefs, 
it  "is' evident,  tliat  opium,,  when  beginning  to 
operate  on  the  membranes  of  the  ftomacb, 
Cb  part  fo  delicate,’' that  it  has  been  regarded  by 
fome' philofophers  ..as  the  feat  of. i the  foul) 
caufes  a fenlation,  perhaps  agreeable  to  many 

perfons, 
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perlons,  which  by  means  of  the  nerv^es,  that 
are  afFefled,  may  be  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  ; but  this  fenfation  widely  differs  from 
that  Ipecies  of  extafy,  that  felicity,  which  is 
here  in  queftion. 

I 

We  are  compelled  to  allow,  that,  though 
opium  occafions  a trifling  fenfation  of  pleafure, 
under  fome  circumftances,  the  imagination  hâs 
yet  a long  courfe  to  purfue,  for  the  purpbfe  of 
conducing  man  to  this  fupreme  felicity.  '1  he 
Indian  empirics  avail  therafelves  of  opium, 
Cto  which,  neverthelefs,  they  add  other  fub- 
fiances  ) with  the  defign  of  hurling  thofe  who 
take  it  into  a fort  of  delirium,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  real  extafies.  Thofe  quacks  even  an- 
nounce,  before  they  proceed,  all  that  will  be 
feen  and  heard  in  the  extafy;  and  all  this  in- 
deed occurs:  but  it  need  not  excite  furprife... 
How  may  perfons  believe  they  have  beheld  the 
Devil,  «and  aflifted  at  a nofturnal  alTembly  of 
witches,  after  their  imagination  has  been  heated 
by  one  of  thofe  impoftors  that  we  honour  with 
the  name  Magician  I 

Among  the  Siamefe,  opium  is  abfolutely  a 
contraband  anicle  of  commerce,  becaufe  the 

cffefls 
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effeéls  which  it  has  produced,  at  different  times, 
caufed  the  greateft  ravages.  The  prefent 
reigning  Monarch  pronounced  the  penalty  of 
death  on  feveral  of  his  fubjefts,  who  had  in- 
troduced  opium  into  the  empire....  What  is, 
then,  the  powerful  motive,  that  excites  the 
Siamefe  to  expofe  their  lives  for  this  fatisfaélion  ? 
We  should  fcarcely  believe  it  to  be  fuch  îîs  is 
alleged!  Opiiim  is  here  no  more  a fubflance’ 
that  has  the  virtue  of  giving  man  prodigious  ta* 
.lents  with  regard  to  love....  It  enables  the 
Siamefe  to  dream  ; and,  in  order  to  procure  that 
pleafure,  they  traropel  on  the  law!  The  great* 

/ eft  number  of  thofe  who  employ  this  fubftance, 
fmoke  it,  like  tobaccoj  which  involves  them  in 
foporiferous  intoxication;  when  they  acquire, 
according  to  their  own  account,  fublime  and 
magnificent  ideas.  The  Author  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Siam,  in  treating  on  this  fubjeél,  adds  reflec- 
' lions  which  accord  with  what  I have  already 
faid,  as  to  the  efiefts  of  opium  and  wine  on 
‘ different  individuals.  ‘ Every-one  has  dreams 
'•'conformably  to  his  temperament:  the  ambi. 
• tiousman  beholds,  at  his  feet,  kings  and  (laves 
‘ in  chains  ; the  bilious  is  ftruck  with  a fpeiftacle 
r ‘ of  horror  and  depravity  ; ^nd  gentle  and  benefi- 
" * ficent  charaders  fee  all  mankind  fmiling  on 

‘ them. 
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' them.  In  fiiTc,  there  is  nothing,  however 
‘ facred,  on  which  the  Siamefe  would  not  -in* 
‘ fringe,  to  procure  opium,  that  is  vended, 
‘ weight  for  weight,  againft  filver  : a circum- 
‘ (lance  by  no  means  aftonishing,  among  a peo- 
‘ pie  perfuaded  that  dreams  are  books,  in  which 
*. their  dedinics  are  written  V 

When  we  colle6l  together  what  worthy 
and  credible  Travellers  have  faid  of  opium,  it 
will  be  feen  that  this  fubftance  does  not  even 
pafs  current  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a powerful  aphrodifiaqus. 

Whether  orchis  provokes  to  love,  or  not, 
we  have  feen  what  deferves  credit  in  that  re- 
(pe6l  f;  but  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  Turks, 
the  Perfians,  and  Chinefe,  have  an  orchis,  which 

they  commonly  employ,  as  an  exciter  to  en- 

« 

joyment.  Opium,  then,  is  not  viewed  by 

thefe  people  as  capable  of  fulfilling  the  defi  es  * 
in  this  infiance!  If  the  Siamefe  ufe  opium, 
it  is  to  difeover  their  deftinies  in  thofe  dreams 

Hijloire  Civile  ^ Naturelle  du  Royaume  de 
Siam^  &c.  1771,  tome  1.  chap.YV. 

f Sec  ilie  commencement  of  this  Cl.apter. 

Vol,  I.  L which, 
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which,  through  imagination,  this  fubftance  pro-' 
cures  them  : they  have  recourfe  to  Arach  and 
Betel  for  excitements  to  love. 

In  the  Mogul’s  empire,  opium,  according 
to  M.  Tournefort,  is  fo  common  in  the  shops^ 
as  tobacco  in  our’s^  and  the  inhabitants  ufe  it 
habitually  ; but  not  till  they  have  mixed  with  it 
rhubarb,  or  an  extraél  of  rhubarb.  Profper 
Alpin  and  Bellonius  mention,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians ufe  opium  to  render  themfelves  more  joy- 
ous and  intrepid  ; but  that  thofe  who  thus  em- 
ploy it  are,  however,  lefs  regular  in  their  func- 
tions than  fuch  as  abftain  therefrom  ; are  more 
cold,  always  apparently  .intoxicated  and  ftupid, 

' and  of  an  impraélicable  commerce,  &c. 

Tlie  only  efFeâ:  that  ' opium  produces  on 
the  Perfians,  is  inebriety;  and  when,  in  that 
country,  a drunken  man  is  denoted,  they  fay 
he  chews  opium.  The  Government  profcribe 
in  vain  the  ufe  of  this  fubftance,  having  never 
been  able  to  accomplish  their  defign.  What- 
ever  inftances  there  are,  that  opium  vifibly  af- 
fcfts  the  health*,  the  Perfians  always  continue 

I 

♦ Mélangea  intéreffans  ^ curieitXy  Ck.c.  tome 

partial 
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partial  to  that  drug,'  and  avail  themfclves  of  ic 
as  a decodlion,  in  pills,  or  mix  it  with  the  tO' 
bacco  which  they  fmoke. 

, I 

't 

But,  fome  may  ask,  if  opium  be  fo 
dangerous  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  why  do 
thefe  people  fo  obftinately  perfiil  in  its  ufe? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  anfwer,  on  this  head,  from 
many  ftrikitig  examples,  which  prove,  that  the 
prepolTeffion  of  mankind,  in  all  countries,  has 
admitted  of  ufages  the  moft  contrary..... 
Let  us  not  humble  the  felf-Iove  of  our  coin* 
patriots,  and  feek  in  far  diftant  regions  a fadl 
which  proves  what  I here  advance. 

The  Siamefe  ufe  continually  a mixture  of 
betel»  arach,  calx,  and  leaves  of  tobacco,  with 
which  they  rub  the  teeth  and  the  gums,  to  con- 
ferve  the  mouth,  and  as  a prefer vative  againft 
corruption.  This  cuftom  is  general  ; nothing 
can  deftroy  it.  Does  it  not  afford  matter  of 
aftonishmenr,  that,  regardlefs  of  the  confidence 
which  the  Siamefe  place  in  this  compofition, 
their  tongue  is  hollow  in  feveral  places,  info- 
much  that  they  are  obliged  to  fcrape  it  every 
morning,  to  clear  off  the  flime  cccafioned  by  ' 
this  medley  of  drugs;  and  that,  in  fine,  very 

L few 
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few  men  are  feen  who  have  conferved  their  teeth 
to  a certain  age*!  Tell  a Perfian,  that  the 
opium  which  he  ufes  from  prejudice  and  cu- 
llom,  militates  againft  his  intereft;  fay  to  the 
Siamefe,  that  the  mode  which  he  employs  for 
conferving  his  mouth  is  precifely  what  corrupts 
it;— neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  credit 

the  alfertion. 

/ 

Wedelius  informs  us,  that  opium  taken  by 
■perfons  of  a warm  temperament,  caufes  noc- 
turnal pollutions  and  continual  priapifm,  partU 
'cularly  if  they  have  a difpofition  to  thefe  mala^ 
dies.  It  is  likewife,  adds  this  phyfician,  a pow- 
erful aphrodifiaqucy  when  mixed  with  amber,  or 
the  eflence  of  amber.  j 

This  author  reftrains'the  virtue  of  opium, 
by  acknowledging  that  it  operates,  with  relation 
to  love,  on  thofe  perfons  that  are  thereto  fuf- 
ficiently  difpofed;  and  while  he  adds  amber  as  a 
fécond  means,  when  it  afTeéts  the  temperament. 
But  we'  feldom  give  amber  in  fubftance,  except 
to  aromatife  fome  medical  compofitions;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  effence  of  amber,  it  may, 

* lUftoirc  de  Siam^  &c.  tom.  I.  chap.  XII. 

through 
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through  its  penetrating  and  cordial  qualities, 
rejoice  the  fpirits,  and  confequently  dilpofe  to 
love,  without  meriting,  more  than  other  mix- 
tures, the  impofing  title  of  a lufl-exciting  re- 
medy. 

I believe,  that  the  reputation  accorded  to 
opium  will  £lill  confiderably  diminish,  after  the/ 
explication  I have  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  operates. 

When  it  is  admitted,  that  opium  rarefies 
and  augments  the  blood  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree; that  it  puffs  up  the  blood- veffels  ; that 
thefe  in  fuch  a Hate  prefs  the  nerves,  and  in- 
terrupt the  courfe  of  the  fpirits  and  other  fluids 
contained  in  the  weakefl  veffels  ; we  may  con- 
ceive, that  this  fubftance,  and  other  narcotics, 
can,  and  mufl,  give  to  the  man  thofe  exterior, 
figns  that  announce  his  valour  toward  females. 
But  if  we  refledl,  that  the  nerves,  and  other 
paflTages,  are  in  fome  fort  obflrudled  during  the 
action  of  opium*,  it  may  from  thence  be 

* Phyficians  allow,  that  opium  arrefts  all  the 
evacuations,  as  the  faliva,  the  urine,  the  ftools,  &c* 
It  alone  forces  out  the  fwcat,  which  it  augments. 

i-  3 
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concluded,  that  this  fubftance  muft  produce  vio-‘ 

i 

lent  defires,  which  are  augmented  an  appa-' 
rent  profpcél:  of  fatisfying  them;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  occafions  a kind  of  imbecillity, 
that  originates  in  the  too  great  vigour  of  the 

I 

principal  organ  of  our  pleafures,  Aly  con- 
jefture  is  founded  on  obfervations. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Chinefe  eftablished  at' 
Batavia,  avail  thcmfelves  of  a certain  elcétuary, 
which  they  name  afiurt  *,  to  Simulate  their  de- 

f 

fires;  and  its  effed,' we  are  told,  is  fo  violent, 
that  a brutal  paffion  enfues,  which  continues 
the  whole  night,  and  that  frequently  compels 
the  miftrelTes  of  thefe  people  to  fly  from  their 
embraces.  I believe  that  the  effefts  produced 
by  affioit  arc  no  other  than  what  is  equally 
mentioned  of  opium.  The  brutal  paflion  of 
the  Chinefe  is  caufed  by  the  Bate  in  which 
they  find  themfelves,  and  tliat  every  inflant 
feems  to  announce  the  moment  of  enjoyment. 
The  obftacle  ferves  to  irritate  : they  perfevere 
under  the  flattering  aufpices  which  they  believe 
is  half  within  view:  but  this  ftate  of  rigidity 

tr\ 

*•’ 

♦ This  elecluaiy^  is  compofed  with  opium,  which 
they  alfo  admii  lifter  as  a liquid,  and  call  it  Ma  flack,  ‘ I 

is 
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is  not  foîely  necelTiry  to  tafte  the  delicacies  of 
love,  and  they  are  unable  to  fapply  that  in 
which  their  happinefs  confifts^...  The  viftim  of 
their  defires  efcapes  from  thefe  naufeous  ca- 
reiTes,  that  appear  foreign  topleafure  ; she  avoids 
a barbarian,  that  enters  the  lift  of  love  with 
redoubtable  and  wounding  arras,  without  being 
able  to  tafte  or  enjoy  the  reward  of  viftory  *• 

In  fine,  to  confirm  my  opinion  on  the 
virtvie  of  opium,  taken  as  an  aphrodifiaque^  I 
shall  add,  that  it  ftops  all  the  evacuations,  ex- 
cept tranfpiration,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  skilful 
phyficians  have  cured  fome  men,  through  mean» 
of  opium,  in  whom  too  frequent  evacuations 
diminished  the  feminal  fluid.  I know  that  it 
would  prove  dangerous  to  give  this  fubftance 
in  all  cafes,  where  a tendency  to  luft  muft  be 
oppofed;  M.  Tiflbt  even  shews,  that  it  would 
be  prejudicial  under  many  circumftances;  but 
it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  opium  is  likewife  detri* 

* But  why  do  theft  men  ft  obftinately  continue 
the  uft  of  or  the  maflach  ? I would  ask  why 
the  Siameft  do  not  quit  their  corrofive  powder,  while 
they  might  with  facility  be  convinced  that  the  effefts 
are  totally  oppofite  from  thoft  intended? 

L 4 
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mental  when  employed  in  compofitiofi?,'*  -for 
ftopping  nodurnal  pollurions:  and  thefe  cir- 
cumllances  arc  indicated  in  the  Trcatife  on 
Onanifm  *,  ' ■ 


■ ' Men  of  a gloomy  character,  and  confe* 
quently  not  very  communicative,  have  fought 
extraordinary  means  to  procure  a fort  of  vo- 
luptuous fenfation,  which  they  alone  are  capable 
of  enjoying.  The  errors  into  which  men  plunge 
with  a view  of  tailing  pleafure,  form  a chapter 
in  the  hiltory  of  deliriums  of  the  human  iin-r 
derltanding. 


A young  man  of  Paris,  shut  himfelf  up  in 
his  chamber,  aiid  bound  his  breall,  belly,  arms, 
wrills,  thighs,  and  legs,  with  cord  in  running- 
knots,  the  ends  of  which  were  fixed  to  large 


nails  driven  into  the  four  walls  of  the  room. 
This  youth,  who  was  on  the  point  of  forfeit- 
ing his  life,  during  -this  pleafurable  experiment, 
confclTed  that,  when  the  comprellion  of  the 
ligatures  had  arrived  to  a certain  height,  the 
fufferings  which  he  underwent  at  firll,  were 
'delicioufly  compenfated  by  the  agreeable  ferifa- 
tions  that  fucceeded.  ' ' 


Alt.  IV,  Sea.  XII. 

r • " . • 


No 


I 


/ 
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No  perfon,  I believe,  will  try  this  extra- 

*1  " 

ordinary  mode  of  procuring  pleafure.  . When 
we  fuppofe,’ what  muft  abfolutely  be  fuppofsd, 
that  the  brains  of  this -^Mechanician  were  de- 
ranged,'it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  Jitde 
was  neceffiry  to  excite  his  imagination  ; or,  ra- 
ther, let  us  believe,  'that  this  critical  (late, 
wherein  were  fufpended  nearly  all  the  functions 
of  the  man,  by  which  he  ^was  yet  conneded  to 
the  world,  in  the  approach  of  death,  offered 
fuch  delights  which  cannot  eafily  be  compre-  ' 
hendedj  and  which  I shall  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plicat<^. ''A.. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  that  .was  dragged  out 
of  water,  fenfelefs,  in  profeffing  his  obligation 
to  a quarter-mafter  who  had  faved  him,  faid, 
that  his  prefence  infpired  in  him  a fecret  and 

invincible  horror.  This  fentiment,  ’ which 

« 

overpowered  him,''arofe,  he  faid,  from  a deli- 
cious and  unutterable  quietude ‘that  he  enjoyed 
in  the  profound  gulf^. 

* Æec.  dç  Med.  Vol.  I.  Anecd.  XX.  Some 
other  analagous  obfervations  may  be  feen  in  the  fame 
Work,  and  the  explication  which  the  Author  givQS  of 
theifi  phenomena. 

‘ * A • » ... 


A certain 
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A certain  Montaignac  Captain,  falling  no 
lefs  than  three  times  from  a gallows,  through 
the  breaking  of  the  cord  with  which  he  was 
faftened,  and  being  in  confeqaence  given  up  to 
the  Vifcount  Turenne,  he  lamented  that  they 
had,  at  a moment  when  every  recolleétidn  of 
dolor  was  gone,  fnatched  him  from  fuch  an 
agreeable  fplendour,  which  he  could  never  again 
reprefent  tohimfelf^ 

f 

V • 

. . ' We  have  like  wife  fought  means  for  pro- 
curing tlie  neceÛàry  force  to  ta  lie  pleafure,  in 
certain  preparations,  celebrated  by  Alchymiils. 
Some  men,  dazzled  by  the  eclat,  the  durable- 
nefe,  and  other  , qualities,  of  gold,  have  imagined 
that  this  metal  carries  into  the  animai  economy 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  life*  Empirics  have 
abufed  the  credulity  of  rich  and  voluptuous 
men,  by  making  ^them  pay  dearly  for  the  pre- 
parations in  which,  we  are  told,  they  mix  that 
metaj  under  different  forms.  I have  read,  in 
a Memoir  of  the  laft  century,  the  hiftory  of  a 
lady,  who,  to  obtain  an  heir,  drove  to  reanimate 
the  fprings  of  an  exhaufted  temperament,  by 
nfirigj'  ' every  morning,  in  broth,  . about  five 

* jL’  de  la  Mothe  le  25,  ^c. 

pounds 
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pounds  worth  cf  potable  gold.  This  cpmpo- 
fition,  that^  for  fome  time,  enjoyed  a certain 
reputation,  received  its  teint  from  vegetables, 

I which  refembled  the  colour  of  gold;  but  in 
which  thofe  impoflors  carefully  withheld  any 
portion  of  that  precious  metal.  And  what 
should  it  have  produced?  Chymifts  know, 
that  the  decompofition  of  gold,  in  certain  re- 
fpefts,  is  impolîîble;  and  phyiicians  are  not  ig* 
norant  that  it  cannot  pafs  into  the  blood  ; that, 
when  prepared,  it  operates  folely  on  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines  as  a violent  purgative. 

Some  years  fince,  a certain  tinfture  of 
gold  was  brought  into  eftimation,  known  un» 
der  the  name  of  Madame  Grimaldi's  potable 
Gold‘s  the  marvellous  efftéls  of  which,  many 
perfons  extolled,  in  all  cafes,  when  directed  to 
animate  and  fortify.  But  M.  Baron  has  de- 
monftrated,  that  this  liquor  was  improperly 
called  potable  gold,  or  even  tinBure  of  gold  ; 
becaufe  gold  cannot  be  decompofed  by  any 
kind  of  diffolvent:  and,  confequently,  all  the 
medicinal  virtue  of  that  tinfture  can  alone  be 
attributed  to  the  effential  oil  of  rofemary;  the 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  which  forms  the  bafis 
of  the  tintlure;  and,  laftly,  the  combination  of 

this 
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this  liquor  with  a portion  of  the  acid  of  aqua 
regaliSi  which  is  employed  in  the  compofition 
to  diiToIve  the  gold. 

t , ■ * f 

We  mull,  in  no  wife,  extend  our  re- 
fearcbes  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  means 
to  immortalife  and  multiply  the  human  fpecies  ; 
and  here  may  be  applied  what  a celebrated  man 
faid  on  the  art  of  prolonging  life.  By  fearch- 
ing  for  this  fecret,  fays  he,  in  minerals  and  me- 
tals, we  apparently  injure  Nature.  Would  she 
hide,  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  a treafure  of 
fuch  utility!  Would  she,  whofe  defire  it  is 
that  all  should  exift,  conceal  the'  means  of  pro- 
longing life  in  matter  fo  little  adapted  to  furnish 
US’  aliment  ! And  would  we,  fimply  by  the 
moil  fubtle  operations  in  chymiftry,  facilitate 
the  marked  and  prominent  defign  of  Nature*! 
Let  us  preferve  ourfelves  from  fuch  a belief! 
If  fubflances  torn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
are  of  the  greateil  utility  for  the  confer vation 
of  man,  it  is,  that  the  difeafes  which  thefe  fub* 
fiances  remedy,  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of 
nature:  it  is  thafi^  in  the  ftate  which  she  has 
allotted  man  on  earth,  he  can  dilpenfe  with  a 

* Oeuvres  de  M,  Maupertuis^  tome  M.  Let- 
*à-è‘XIX. 

' falutary 
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falutary  metal,  which,  if  I dare  fo  exprefs  my- 
felf,  is  become  more  precious  than  gold  to  a 
great  part  of  mankind.  The  accumulated 
diforders  which  they  have  drawn  upon  ^ them- 
felves,  being  unnatural,  they  fought  for  remedies 
out  of  Nature;  for  thus  do  I name  all  that 
does  not  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  earth; 
all  that  demands  certain  preparations.^  In  short, 
chymiitry,  an  art  fo  necelTary  in  aftual  circum- 
ftances,  muft  have  been  unknown  to  primitive 
man,  becaufe  it  had  not  the  fmallefl:  relation  to 
his  ftate.  It  is  in  the  gardens  of  Nature,  and 
by  no  means  in  chymical  laboratories,  fays  M. 
Clerc,  where  the  veritable  fuccours  for  mankind 
’are  born  *.  * 

1 - .>  ♦ 

This-  reflection  flill  corroborates  what  'Ï 
have  elfewhere  advanced,  on  the  fubjefl:  of  the 
means  which  we  employ  for  fubduing  phyfical 
Uove.  . This  effort  is  difavowed  by  Nature; 
and  thus,  likewife,  has  she  not  shed  any  vege- 
table on  the  earth,  capable  of  bruifing  the  tem- 
perament. We  cannot  find  greater  refources 
by  penetrating,  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth; 
fo  jufl  is  the  refleflion  of  M.  Maüpertuis  — 

* Ilifloire  Naturelle  de  F Homme  malade*  î.\. 

It 
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It  is  ths  will  of  Nature  that  all  should  live^ 
And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  moreot^er,  that  she  has 
produced  no  fubftances  capable  of  conducing 
man  to  death)  through  an  excefs  of  pleafure. 

She  has  fpilt,  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
aliments  adapted  to  repair  the  lofs  which  bodies- 
continually  fuftain  ; and  which  are  fufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  fpecies.  The  regimen 
that  1 have  prefcribed  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
is  falutary  for  thofe  who  Hand  in  need  of  a fli* 
tnulant  to  love:  they  will  find  yet  other  fuc- 
cours  in  the  fucceeding  Chapter,  and  alfo  in 
that  on  Sterility.  The  defign  which  I pro- 
pofed  in  thefe  remarks,  is  accomplished,  if  I 
have  demonftrated  that  Nature  fuffers  no  vio- 
lence in  the  natural  funfHons  ; and  that  none  of 
the  fubftances  which  have  been  vaunted  as  ca- 
pable to  kindle  in  man  the  moft  violent  paf- 
fion,  can  fécond  the  views  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  employed* 
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Vois  ces  fpeftres  dorés  s’avances  à pas  lents; 
Trainer  d’un  corps  ufé  les  relies  chancelans. 

Et  fur  un  front  jauni,  qu’a  ridé  la  mollelTe, 

Etaler  à trente  ans  leur  précoce  vieillelTe: 

C’eft  la  main  du  plaifir  qui  creufe  leur  tombeau, 

Et  bienfaiteur- du  monde,  il  devient  leur  bourreau, 

■ t • 

M.  Thomas,  Epitre  au  Peuplé, 


See,  in  flow  fteps,  thofe  gaudy  shades  advance. 
Dragging  along  their  shook  inheritance! 

The  wrinkle  foft,  on  jaundic’d  front  appears. 
That  shews,  at  thirty,  their  precocious  years:—— 
The  hard  of  Pleafure,  ’tis,  that  lays  them  low; 
And,  gen’rous  to  the  world,  they  llrike  the  blow. 


THE  neceflary  qualities  to  give 
a;i  individual  birth,  are  accorded  to  all  animated 
beings;  and,  if  economical  in  their  pieafures, 
they  may,  till  the  approach  of  dilToiution,  en- 
joy 
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joy  the  fairefl  privilege  accorded  by  Natüré. 
An  old  man,  who  has  not  abufed  the  prime  of 
his  life,  is  ftill  capable  of  offering  fome  facri- 
fices  to  Love;  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  that 
accelerates  the  inflant  of  enjoyment  ; that  mul. 
tiplies  bis  pleafurcs  by  irritating  voluptuoufnefs; 
is  unable  to  tafte  its  delights,  when  he  arrives 
at  the  term  marked  by  Nature  for  extending, 
communicating,  and  perpetuating  his  exiftcnce» 
Such  a man  in  vain  endeavours  to  realife  the 
pleafurcs  of  which  he  is  reminded  by  a nearly 
extinguished  imagination  : in  vain  has  he  re- 
courfe  to  means,  of  which  I have  already 
fpoken;  for  the  trifling  relianco  that  can  be 
placed  on  them,  has  been  feen.  In  this  unfor- 
tunate condition,  man  wants  the  affiftance  of  a 
phyfician,  to  conferve  his  exigence,  if  ftill  in 
love  with  life,  after  being  deprived  of  what 
frequently  forms  its  greaieft  happinefs:  it  is 
fufficient  for  fuch  a being  to  drag  on  his  for- 
rowful  days,  the  prey  of  remorfe,  till  Parcæ 
terminates  a career  intermixed  with  bitternefs. 
Let  him  not,  therefore,  contemplate  on  leaving 
to  pofterity  any  defeendants,  who,  without  be- 
ing capable  of  their  father’s  excefs,  would  par- 
ticipate in  his  punishment.  It  is  in  no  wife 
for  this  man  that  I write  : but  there  are  fome, 

deprived 
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deprived  of  the  happinefs  of  becoming  fathers^ 
from  obftacles  not  brought  upon  themfelves. 

I fuppofe  an  individual,  to  whom  Nature 
has  not  refufed  that  which  co-operates  with  the 
propagation  of  his  fpecies  ; but  whom  an  here- 
ditary weaknefs,  or  languor,  the  ordinary  con- 
fequence  of  fevere  difeafes,  has  placed  out  of 
Hate  to  offer  Hymen  the  tribute  which  is  vo- 
luntarily paid  by  all  mankind.  If  this  man, 
oppreffed  by  unmerited  misfortunes,  confide  to 
me  his  fitiiation,  I will,  if  poflible,  afford  him 
relief.  Nothing,  I believe,  will  oppofe  thofe 

endeavours  : for  the  fbandalous  means  are  not 
. * 

required,  that  debauchery  has  invented,  as  an 
illufion  to  imbecillity.  We  have  only  to  pre- 
fcribe  a regimen,  that  mayaffift,  without  doing 
violence  to,  Nature. 

I shall  not  propofe  the  example  of  Ta« 
merlane,  the  father  of  an  hundred  children,  and 
vanquisher  of  an  hundred  nations,  who,  from  a 
fpirit  of  debauchery,  fubmitted  to  caftigationi 
nor  that  of  the  philofopher  Peregrin  us,  whofc 
hiftory  is  conferved  by  Lucian.  . That  cynici 
abandoned  to  the  pleafures  of  love,  flogged 
himfelf  in  public,  and,  environed  by  a crowd 
VcL.  L M Qjf 
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of  people,  committed  the  infamous  aftion  with 
which  Diogenes  has  been  fo  often  reproached 
Scou’'ging  mull  excite  the  parts  which  we  en- 
deavour to  move;  but  Religion  proferibes  this 
mode  .of  appealing  to  enjoyment  : and  it  can 
nootherwife  be  tolerated,  than  in  feme  ciicum- 
Rances,  when  recommended  by  pbyficians,  to 
render  fruitful  the  ftcrile  caieflcs  of  married' 
pairs. 


Coelius  Rhodiginus  gives  an  inftance  of  a 
man,  who  could  not  co.nfuminate  enjoyment 
till  excited  thereto  by  violent  flripes,  which 
covered  his  body  with  blood.  Otlion  Brunf- 
feld  fays  the  iame  of  a man  who,  in  his  time, 
refided  at  Munich.  A writer,  who  has  treated 
on  the  pajjions  of  the  genual  parts  y allures, 
that  we  may  provoke  to  amorous  delight,  when 
we  find  ourlelves  cold  in  that  refpeft,  by  fling- 
ing the  privities  with  green  nettles  f. 

\ 

* See,  in  the  tranliation  of  Lucian  by  d'Ablan- 
court,  the  word  Peregrinus.  Vol.  111. 

f See  VHifloire  des  Flageîlansy  ou  Von  faii 
voir  le  hon  ^ le  mauvais  ufage  des  JfageJîationSy  &:c, 
par  VAhht  Boileau,  Chap.  X.  ' 
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Seneca  fpeaks  of  a courtefan,  that  awak- 
ened  the  love  of  her  friend,  when  his  paffion 
cooled,  by  having  recourfe  to  ftripes  ; and  of  a 
young  damfel,  that  Cornelius  Callus  ftill  more 
defperately  loved,  after  she  had  been  rigoroufly 
chaftifed  by  her  father  *•  M.  TAbbe  Chappe, 
who  travelled  as  the  philofophical  friend  of  hu- 
manity, and  who  attached  himfelf  to  thé  obfer- 
vation  of  all  that  could  influence  population, 
remarks,  that  the  ftrokes  of  the  rod,  which  men 
receive  in  the  vapour  baths  of  Ruflia,  give 
a<5livity  to  the  fluids,  and  elaltic  force  to  thé 
organs.  ‘ Flagellation,*  fays  he,  ‘ animates 
‘ the  pallions  f.’ 

It  would  be  eafy  to  colleft  other  obfer va- 
lions, to  prove  the  efficacy  of  flagellation  in 
certain  circumltances,  if  thofe  that  are  the  fub- 
jefts  of  it,  had  not  praélifed  this  manœuvre  with 
the  view  of  driving  lubricity  to  its  lalt  excefs. 
We  should,  in  fome  raeafure,  become  the  ac- 

* De  la  maladie  ^ Amour ^ ou  mélancholie  Ero- 
tique^ chap.  XXXVII, 

t ^ lyuge  en  Siherie^  fait  par  ordre  du  Roî^  en 
1761,  par  M.  P Abbé  Chappe  d'Auteroehe^  de  P Aca-' 
déwie  des  Sciencesy  tome  I.  p.  239. 
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complices  of  tliefe  deb  iuchces,  by  extending 
their  unbridled  lulls.  1 shall  thcref  )re  haften 
to  more  gentle  and  Icfs  reprchenfible  means,  for 
correfting  imbecillity. 

In  treating  of  the  temperaments^  I have 
remarked  on  what  neceflarily  carries  man  to- 
wards pleafure.  We  have  feen  that  the  ple- 
thoric, above  all  the  bilious,  the  melancholic 
even,  are  fufficiently  difpofed  to  love  ; and  that 
the  picuitous,  or  phlegmatic,  poflefs  a confticu- 
tion  but  little  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies.  A man  of  this  temperament  muff, 
therefore,  conform  more  narrowly  to  rule  than 
others,  if  he  would  be  ufcful  to  pollerity.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  fay,  neverthelefs,  that  im- 
puilTent  men  arô  alone  difcoverable  in  the  pi- 
tuitous  clafs:  this  is  generally  found  to  be  the 
cafe.  But  the  other  conftitutioss,  without  ex- 
cepting even  the  bilious,  offer  likewife  thefe 
examples;  becaufe  every  conftitiition  is,  more 
or  lefs,  fubjecled  to  apparent  vices,  that  may 
occafion  the  fame  effeft. 

Impuiffance  has  not  only  a phyfical,  but, 
moreover,  a moral  caufe,  that  inlluences  more 
or  lels,  according  to  the  temperament.  ■ This 

is 
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is  founded  on  fome  others,  which  I will  dev^e- 
lope,  as  far  as  it  is  poflible,  before  I indicate 
the  method  of  cure. 

I divide  impuiiïance  into  habitual  or  ab- 
folute,  and  accidental  or  tranjitory.  By  the 
firiT,  I . underiland  the  ftate  of  a man  who, 
fince  his  birth,  has  not  given  any  proofs  of 
virility.  The  fecon'j  is  a fudden  cciBition  of 
the  figns  that  announce  competency  to  the  pro* 
pagation  of  the  fpecies;  and  this  fort  of  im- 
puiiTance  is  abundantly  more  common  than  the 
other:  but  there  is  iikewife  every  reafon  to 
•hope  for  a cure  in  this  inftance,  which  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  the  firlt  fpecies  of  impuif- 
fmee. 

If  I were  to  define  the  union  of  the  faxes, 
a pure  animal  function,  in  which  inftiaél  folely 
reigns,  as,,  fome  philofophers  of  our  days 
pretend,  it  would  be  to  enforce  the  degradation 
of  Nature  ; she,  who  does  nothing  in  the  uni- 
verfe  where  we  do  not  remark  traits  that  an- 
nounce the  general  union  of  the  agreeable  with 
the  ufeful  ! The  whole  Itrufture  of  the  phy- 
fical  world  exhibits  an  enchanting  fpeélacle, 
whiçh  we  may  obferve  with  a fucceffion  of 
* M 3 new 
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iiew  pleafure,  by  defcending  to  details.  Should 
we  equally  have  plucked  no  delicious  fruits, 
although  Nature  had  not  fixed  our  admiration 
by  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  precede 
them?  Would  thefe  fruits  have  lefs  flattered 
our  appetites,  if  the  eclat  and  the  variety  of 
their  colours  had  not  pre-engaged  our  eyes  ? 

In  short,  would  fome  animals  be  lefs  facrificed 
to  our  délicates,  if  their  form  was  lefs  elegant, 
and  beauty  shed  on  them  in  lefs  profufion  ? 
Why  do  we  difeover,  in  all  beings,  this  fym-, 
niecry,  thefe  colours,  and,  in  a word,  this 
beauty  ? It  is,  that  Nature  was  pleafed  to 
give  all  exiflence  in  the  univerfe;  that  every 
individual  placed  thereon,  was  adapted  in  the 
befl:  poflible  manner;  and  that  we  might  behold  j 
them,  in  thefe  regards,  with  complaifance,  in  paf>  : 
fing  through  their  feveral  gradations.  Should 
man  be  excepted  in  this  general  law  ! Should 
the  augufl:  funélion,  which  he  muft  difeharge, 
in  leaving  to  pollerity  a portion  of  his  exift- 
ence,  occur  mechanically,  or,  as  it  may  be  faid,  ,, 
alone  through  inflinft  ? Ah  ! what  ! could 
Nature  fee  man  reproduce  his  likenefs,  and  he  j 
DOt  feem  to  favour  the  delicacies  which  are  at-  , 

S ' * • 

tached  to  thofe  precious  moments!  Beauty  jj 
^vpuld  aiTord  him  no  attrapions  ! Preflfed  by  I 

his.|i 
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•his  ncceflities,  he  would  enjoy,  without  know- 
ing enj.'"3’mentl  His  defires,  or  rather  wants, 
having  been  fatisfied,  the  image  of  pleafure  would 
•ho  more  be  retraced  in  his  ideas  ! The  female 
pai'taker  of  his  happintfs,  and  to  whom  he 
muft  owe  its  augmentation,  would  become  an 

indiirerent  objeft,  as  foon  as  the  extafy. 

How  grievous  is  this  image  of  Love  to  my 
eyes!  I fee  à fombre  drapery,  that  covers 
pleafure  ; I fee  Nature  commanding  men  to 
multiply;  and  thefe,  as  flaves,  obeying  volun- 
tarily an  imperious  mafler,  chat  governs  them. 
•From  thence  ceafes  every  fentiment  of  deli- 
cacy; we  perceive  none  of  thofe  tender  emo- 
tions riiat  precede  and  follow  pleafure;  none  of 
thofe  fweet  attachments,  whofe  duration  forms 
a feries  of  delicious  fenfations;  in  a woi-d,  no- 
thing derived  from  imagination,  all  from  in- 

In  regard  to  the  union  of  the  fexes,  as 
purely  a phyfical  a6l,  difengaged  of  all  the  ac- 
cefibries  that 'join  our  hearts  ; love,  that  merits 
no  more  the  name,  offers  but  few  examples  of 
impuiffance;  while  man,  feeking  only  the  fatis* 
fadion  of  inftinft,  all  to  him  becomes  equal  ; 
and  chat,  frequently,  impuiffance  is  born  from 

M 4 • the 
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the  twfling  agreement  which  exifts  between  indi- 
viduals who  are  compelled  to  unite.  Like,  as  • 
among  animals,  he  obliges  the  firfl  female  which 
he  encounters,  not  to  partake  of  his  pleafure, 
for  by  fuch  motive  he  is  not  animated,  but  to 
accede  to  the  violence  of  defire,  impetuofity, 
and  the  fury  of  temperament. 

ImpuifTande,  occafioned  by  moral  love, 
has  its  origin  in  the  imagination.  ' That  is  un^ 
fortunate  for  fome  individuels;  but  from  this 
empire  of  imagination  refiilts  a general  good, 
that  carries  to  the  fummit  of  felicity,  men 
whofe  hearts  partake  of  enjoyment.  It  is  a 
fiower  which  Nature  has  thrown  upon  plea- 
fure, and  that  is  ornamented  with  colours  more 
or  lefs  vivid,  according  as  the  foul  feels,  more 
or  lefs,  the  tranfports  by  which  it  is  agitated. 

In  a we'l  adapted  union,  where  both  fexes  de- 
fire,  equally,  the  fortunate  moment  that  is  to 
crown  their  hopes,  pleafure  offers  itfelf  under  * 
the  fairefl:  colours  ; it  is  a rofe,  that  by  degrees 
acquires  a tint,  and  blolToms  to  voluptuoufnefs. 
From  an  alliance,  cemented  by  agreements  that 
do  not  cxifi:  in  nature;  from  an  union  wherein 
the  interefied  do  not  experience  the  cheerfuL 
nefs  of  the  heart  ; refult)  frequently,  thofe 
c.  ^ tranfports, 
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tranfports,  which  I may  be  permitted  to  name 

melancholics  \ thofe  fomhre  excaües.  In  short, 

ccmpulsatury  pleafures  give  birth  to  indifference; 

and  from  thence,  with  many  men,  is  there 

- ♦ « 

fcarcely  a short  ftep  to  impuiffance. 

i 

t » 

It  is  in  this  cafe,  that  moral  love  may  oc- 

- * 

icafion  irapuilTance  ; fuch,  at  leaft,  which  I name 
accidental.  See  we  no  men  that,  « after 
proving  themfelves  worthy  the  favours  of  love, 
have  had  their  reputation  eclipfed  under  the 
ftandard  of  Hymen  ? 

■ L * * ’ I 

We  cannot  employ  too  much  attention  in 
the  aflbrtment  of  marriages:  for  negligence  re- 
fpe6ling  this  article,  of  which  we  have  many 
examples,  gives  birth  to  impuilTance;  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  fame,  to  llerility*.  A fenfible  proof 
of  the  influence  of  the  moral  on  thephyfical, 

in 

* Under  the  fuppofition,  that  Nature  primitivdy 
created  animals,  to  couple  without  choice,  in  every 
Ipecies,  it  muft:  neveithclefs  be  admitted,  in  Ipite  of 
whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  contrary,  that,  among 
thofe  which  environ  us,  ther#is  a fort  of  difcernmeqt 
in  love.  This  is  indeed  founded  on  a phyfical  agreé- 
inent  ; but  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  ftailion,  or  the 

bull, 
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'-in  enjoymenti  is  the  accidentai  împuifTanco  that 
<feizes  fome  men,  when  they  would  rffay  theii? 
■powers  ‘in  thofe  temples  confecrated  to  de- 
bauchery. Ariftes  proved  his  vigour  in  Jovc^^ 
when  his  heart  held  intelligence  with  his  fenfes: 
a moment  of  drqnkennefs  conduced  him  to 
Lais,  who  expofed  all  her  redoubtable  charms  : 
"Ariftcs*  was  inflamed  ■ through  the  eyes,  and 
"about  ■’to  yield,  when  imagination  arrefted  his 
purpofe;  and  by  depiding  the  vanity  of  thofe 
pleafures  which  were  offered,  Ariftes  felt  the 
impoflibility  of  confummating  an  aft  in  which 
the  heart  dcfired  not  to  participate.  If  A rifles 
be  wife,  he  will  fly  from  an  objeft  that  has  wit- 
nelTed  his  languor,  and,  in  the  lap  of  the  con- 
fort who  cherishes  him,  affume  again  the  qua- 
lity of  man.  But,  if  he^  perfift  in  tormenting 
his  weaknefs  ; if  Lais  blush  at  the  little  fuccefs 
of  her  art,  and  employ  the  laft  refources  ; Ari- 
fles,  lofing  the  track  of  aftual  pleafure,  will 
tafbe  it  no  more;  and  his  organs,  incapable  of 
^ - 

bull,  do  hot:  indiftioftly  leap  tlic  females  that  arc  pre- 
fented  to  them,  with  the  fame  ardour  ; that  there  are 
even  fome  which  they  totally  refule  ; and  others  for 
whom  they  arc  Iruitlcfsly  fatigued.  Among  ten  dogs  ' 
thaf  flinminded  a bitch  of  tlic  fame  fpecies,  slie  ie- 
Icftcd  one  to  cover  her. 


being 
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being  longer  moved,  than  through  thofe  reforts 
which  are  appealed  to  by  debauched  charafters, 
become  infcnfible  to  the  tender  careffes  of 

i 

love. 

We  cannot  deny,  that  it  is  not  the  imagi- 
nation which  predominates  in  thefecircumftances, 
as  in  a variety  of  others:  our  imagination, 
perhaps  moved  by  beauty,  virtue,  or  the  idea 
of  uncommon  enjoyment;  fo  well  as  deformity, 
the  fpeftacle  of  debauchery,  shame,  fear,  &e. 
may  render  inutile  the  efforts  of  a man,  that 
delires  the  pleafijres  of  the  heart. 

. The  examinations  of  thofe  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  decide  on  puiffmee  or  impiiiffancc, 
may  frequently  be  defective,  becaufe,  under  the 
circumftances  which  we  fuppofe,  the  exterior 
parts  being  found  conformable  to  thofe  of  a 
perfeél  man,  advantageous  judgment  is  pronoun- 
ced on  an  impuiflant  individual  ; not  impuiffant, 
however,  in  a rigorous  fenfe,  but  fufficiently 

fo  to  be  incapable  of  generation. 

. ^ 

Although  debauchery  is  pretty  generally 
the  principal  caufe  of  impuiffance,  it  brings- 
about,  ncvertliclefs,  no  material  change  in  the 

exterior 
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exterior  parts  of  generation*;  .but  operates 
^yith  force  on  thofe  -which  are  not  fo  eviden:,  . 
•The  fpermatic  veiTels,  and.  the  feminal  yehcles, 
are  weakened  and  relaxed;  the  prolific  liquor  .js 
in  no  over  abundance,  being  filtrated  through 
organs,  which  have  loft  their  elafiicity;rthe  ani-  J 
mal  fpirits  are  in  too  fmall  a quantity  to  giv^e  1 
aftion  to  the.,erc6liye  and  ejaculatory  muicles; 
to  all  which  may  yet  be  added,  an  extinguished 
imagination,  incapable  even  of  creating  defire. 
Thefe  defires,  though  the  infants  of  imagina- 
tion, are  alfo  obligated  to  the  pbyfical  ftate  of 

the  body,  whereto  imagination  never  fupplies 

« 

any-thing.  Men  who,  in  the  prime  of  force, 
have  been  unable  to  prove  their  vigour  in  tail- 
ing the  firft-fruits  of  conjugal  pleafures,  certainly 
wanted  not  good  inclinations.  We  muft  a- 
feribe  fuch  defe6l  to  irregularities,  that  have  al- 
tered their  conllitution,  and  to  the  habitude  of 
. thefe  men,  in  rencountering  pleafure  every- 
where,, without  feeking  for  it;  an  habitude  that 

We  have  obferved,  on  the  contrary,  that  many 
men,  notwithllaiiding  the  train  of  debaucheries  by 
• which  their  powers  have  been  drained,  offered  ftill, 

^ though  in  a flate  of  imbecillity,  impofing  appearances, 
that  however  ceafe,  if  thefe  men  demand  the  effefts 
to  anfwer  appearances. 

tenders 
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tenders  to  them  iiiipoffible  the  liioft  delicate  a6l 
of  voluptuoufnefs. 

îîîlhory  has  tranfmitted  to  tis  the  names  of 
fome  men,  celebrated  for  their  debaucheries  : 
she  has  lihewile  informed  us  of  their  impuiffance, 
when  they  had  to  contend  againfl:  virginity*. 
Need  we  have  recourfe  to  the  archives  of  his- 
tory, to  find  examples  of  human  weaknefs 
By  catling  an  eye  to  exifting  fociety,  shall  we 
not  obferve  too  many  proofs  of  the  degenera-’ 
tion  of  the  fpedes!  How  many  men  .read, 
all  blushing,  the  hiftory  of  thofe  people,  among 
whom  affluent  men  offer  a recompenfe  to  the 
robuft  indigent,-  for  fparing  them  the  trouble 
of  plucking  the  fweets  which  are  tailed  in  a 
firll  enjoyment! 

* Theodoric,  King  of  Burgundy,  was  a valiant 
man  among  courrefins;  but  could  not  confummate 
his  man'iage  with  Hermanberg,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  Amafs,  King  9/  Egypt ^ efpoufed  Lao- 
dicca,  a moft  beautiful  Grecian  female'^  huî^  though 
he  shewed  himfelf  a noble  companion  every  where  elje^^ 
fays  Montagne,  he  was  not  wholly  competent  to  tajie 
enjoyment  with  that  fair-one. 


A lixicies" 
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A fpecies  of  impuiflance,  very  different 
from  that  already  mentioned  — at  leaff,  where 
the  caufe  is  not  the  fame,  although  there  re- 
fait a parallel  effe6l  — is  impuiffance  occafioned 
by  a too  ardent  paffion.  A lover,  after  having, 
with  all  the  fire  that  rages  under  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  panted  to  enjoy  his  miflrefs,  finds  him- 
felf  incapable  of  tailing  his  happinefs,  at  the 
inflant  when  he  cxpe<5ls  the  reward  of  affiduity; 
There  are  no  remedies  for  this  accidental  infir- 
mity; and  all  that  we  can  preferibe  in  fuch  a de- 
licate occurrence  is,  that  the  perfon  do  not  de- 
fpond,  nor  withdraw  the  confidence  which  he 
ufually  places  on  thofe  organs  that,  hitherto, 
have  fulfilled  the  purpofe  of  their  defli nation  ; 
elTaying,  alfo,  by  little  and  little,  to  calm  the 
diforder  of  a too  exalted  imagination.  • We 
muff  guard  againfl  employing  any  remedies  ca- 
pable of  irritating  the  fpirit>',  that  are  already 

( 

too  much  agitated.  All  would  be  loft,  by  ob- 
llinately  continuing  to  ilrive  for  a viftory, 
which  may  be  obtained,  when  ^the  fire  of  imagi- 
nation being  more  weakened,  a part  of  that  fire 
shall  animate  the  agents  of  voluptuoiifnefs. 

‘ The  married,  having  always  opportun  ‘ 
< nity,  mult  neither  prefs,  nor  haflen,  their 

- ‘ enterprifes, 
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* enterprifeS)  till  they  arè  prepared.^  -And 'it 
‘ is  better  to  poftpone^  abruptly,  the  ,firfl:,ce- 
‘ remonies  of  the  nuptiaf  bed....  than  to  fall 
‘ into  perpetual  mifery,  by  becoming  aftonished 

* and  ' defperate  at  a firft  refufal.  Before  pof-' 
‘ fefiiori,  the  patient  muft,  with  agreeable- fallies, 

‘ and  at  divers  times,  lightly  eflay  and  offer,- 
‘ without  being  piqued  and  opiniative,  ,or;'  de- 
‘ finitively  convinced  in  hirafelfV  -i  . 

: h' 

We  have  fingular  examples  of  an  impuif- 
fance,  that,  though  bearing  fome  affinity  to  the 
others,  neverthelefs  differs  very  elfentially.  It, 
is  alone  accidental,  and  may  be  cured  with  fii- 
cility,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  following- 
obfervations  f. 

A noble  Venetian  efpoufed,  at  an  age 
when  love  favourifes  man  with  complaifance, 
a young  and  mofl  lovely  lady,  to  whom  he  vi« 
goroufly  comported  himfelf  : but  there  proved 
an  effential  obftacle  to  his  happinefs;  all  an- 
nounced, in  his  tranfports,  tlie  moment  of  ex- 

* Montagne^  Ltv,  prem.  chap.  XX. 

f The  flimc  is  reported  by  Dudlor  Cockbiim?  in- 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays. 

tafy. 
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tafy,  atid  the  pleafure  vanished  which  he  nfeant 
to,  enjoy.  The  illufion  was  more  favourable 
to  him  than  the  reality;  while  dreams,  that  fuc. 
ceeded  his  impuiflent  efforts,  awakened,  by  de- 
licious fenfations,  thofe  equivocal  figns  of  his 
capacity.  Would  this  unfortunate  confort, 
affured  refpeéling  his  condition,  efficadoufly 
prove  his  puiffance,  and  tealife  his  pleafures,  he 
procured  the  fame  without  being  a partakef; 
and,  in  a word,  the  moft  forcible  ereftion  was 
' in  ho  wife  accompanied  with  thofe  precious 
difcharges  that  indicate  voluptuoufnefs  in  its 
utmoft  extent.  Ineffeflually  were  various  re- 
medies applied,  to  procure  thefe  pleafures  for  a 
man,  who  merited  their  enjoyment,  and  who, 
a long  time,  had  been  the  prey  of  love.  Ac 
length,  the  ambaffadors  from  diflbrent  Courts  of 
Europe,  I'efiding  in  Venice,  were  requefïed  to 
confult  the  mofl  famous  phyficians  of  their  re*^ 
fpe6live  countries,  on  the  caufe  of  this  incon- 
venience, as  alfo  on  the  remedies  calculated  to 
remove  the  complaint.  I'  attribute  this  im- 
puiffance,  faid  Dr.  Cockburn,  to  a too  vigorous 
ereftion,  that  ftops  the  conduit  of  the  urethra 
with  fo  much  force,  that  it  cannot  be  furmount- 
ed  by  means  that  compel  the  femence  to  flow 
from  the  feminal  veficles  ; while,  on  the  con- 
trary, 
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trary,  this  preflure  being  lefs  forcible  in  dreams, 
the  evacuation  occurs  with  greater  liberty 

The  method  of  cure  like  wife  proved  for- 
tunate, as  it  was  difeovered  with  facility:  for 
fome  light  evacuations,  feconded  by  a fuitable 
regimen,  were  entirely  fufEcierit. 

To  procure  evacuations,  under  thefs  cir- 
cumltances,  we  mufl:  a6l  gently.  Violent  pur- 
gatives would  be  pernicious  : in  lieu  of  which, 
bleeding  will  be  found  more  falutary;  rendering 
ere6lion  lefs  forcible,  by  diminishing  the  quan- 

* Montague,  an  author  whom  we  cannot  too  often 
cite,  bccaiife  he  treats  with  fagacity  on  the  moral 
caufes  of  impui fiance,  fpeaks  of  that  proceeding  from 
a too  forcible  contention  of  the  foul.  ‘ 1 know 
‘ thofe,’  fays  he,  ‘ who  have  found  benefit  by  giving 
^ themfelves  up  to  enjoyment,  with  a body  even  other- 
‘ wife  half  fatiated,  to  allay  the  fury  of  amorous 
‘ tranfports  ; and  tliefe  ceafe  to  be  impuififant,  as  foon 
‘ as  they  become  lefs  p(3werful.’ . This  pafiage 
clearly  demonft rates  that  Montagne  would  have  known 
the  cuufe  of  that  impuifiance  with  which  the  noble 
V'enetian  was  afflicted,  llis  advice  might  have  dif- 
fered from  that  given  by  Dr.  Cockbum;  but  the 
refult  had  been  equally  the  fame, 

VoL,  I.  H 
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tity  of  fluid  that  fwells  the  cavernous  body. 
With  rcfpeft  no  rtgimen,  it  confiib  in  the  ufage 
of  refreshing  fubdances:  liquors,  that  mull  alio 
pofllfs  this  quality,  deferve,  neverthelefs,  to  be 
taken  with  circumfpe6lion  ; their  too  great 
abundance  in  the  biacider  being  fufficient,  as  I 
have  elfe  where  obferved,  to  excite  ereftion. 
Strongly -feafoned  aliments,  fpirituous  liquors, 
in  Shorty  all  that  conveys  heat  into  the  animal 
economy,  mufl  be  rigoroufly  proferibed. 

That  impujlTance  which  attacks  men  who 
are  affected  by  any  dolorous  fenfation,  is  no 
more  than  temporary:  they  mufl  ev^en  abftain 
from  making  effuys  of  their  vigour,  till  the  parts 
that  announce  it,  give  figns  the  leaf!  equivocal. 
But  we  mufl;  not  deceive  ourfelves  ; for  erec- 
tion accompanies  various  maladies;  and  I know 
men  that  are  never  afllfted  through  chagrin, 
without  feeling,  in  all  their  meuibers,  the  mofl 
violent  ereftion,  although  experience  has  con- 
vinced them  that  it  is  impoffible  to  derive  any 

advantage  from  the  tenfion  obfervable  at  the 

' 

perns, 

I 

Thofe  who  become  impuiffant  from  me- 
lancholy, mufl  make  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is 

an 
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an  sntidote  to  chagrin;  avoidings  neverthelefs, 
exceffcs  that  cccafion  too  great  an  emotion  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  to  which  would  iucceed 
a yet  more  grievous  ilata  than  the  firO:.  Tho 
ancients,  who  knew,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  v/haC 
an  influence  dejeélion  may  have  on  population, 
inflituted  feflivals;  during  which,  every-one 
opened  his  heart  to  joy*  They  had,  moreover, 
pharmaceutical  conipofitions,  whofe  properties 
were  to  animate  the  Ipirit?,  and  to  which  the 
appellation  was  given  of  letificanîei^  (rejoiceants). 
I'he  Romans  had  likewife  the  Philonium  Ro- 
manum\  and  the  Eg3^ptians  thâBers*.  Thefe 
lafl;  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  ibrrow,  that,  to 
banish  it,  they  had  recourfe  to  means  which,' 
in  another  country,  w^oiild  have  produced  dif- 
may'and  horrôr.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  feaft,  a skeleton  was  brought  in,  and  exhi- 
bited, to  caution  the  guefrs,  that  they  should 
give  themfelves  over  to  joy  and  to  pleafure, 

_ •• 

* Thcfe  two  conipofitions  were  a fpeoies  of 
eleftuary,  formed  with  faffron,  opium,  pepper,  Indian 
iiai’d,  &c.  It  excites  a gay  and  momentary  de- 
lirium, in  which  they  probably  found  the  fame  mon- 
ftroLis  latisfadion,  as  the  Europeans  in  drunkennels^ 
according  to  Profper  Alpinus. 

, N 2 bccaufe,' 
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bccüufc,  the  next  day,  they  might,  perhaps,  be 
no  more  in  exiftence  *. 

We  cannot  exaftly  prefcribe  a general  re- 
gimen, to  diffipate  that  impuiflance  which  is 
produced  by  melancholy.  Every  man  mufl: 
ftiidy  his  own  temperament,  and  make  ufe  of 
thofé  things  which  he  has  found  bed  adapted  to 
it,  abflaining  from  thofe  that  have  on  him  too 
great  an  inflaence.  All  that  chafes  away  de- 
fpair,  combats  impuiffance;  for,  in  proportion 
as  the  fpirits  approach  to  gaiety  and  contentment, 
will  the  natural  funtilons  be  again  re»ell:ab)ished. 
The  regimen  muft  be  ^^'cry  cxaélly  obferved  : 
all  aliments  that  are  difficult  of  digeflion,  un- 
fermented meal,  roots,  &c.  cannot,  in  this 
cafe,  be  recommended.  Viands  prepared  of 
animals  that  feed  on  herbs,  and  young  birds, 
muft  form  the  principal  nourishment  of  melan- 
cholic perfons,  pot-herbs  ferving  them  as  feafon- 
ing.  They  may  frequently  unite  to  their  aliments 
fome  light  aromatics;  fuch  as  balm-mint,  cinna- 
mon, and  melilot.  White  and  light  wine  is 
ferviceable  under  thefe  circumftances,  &c.  But 

* Plutarch  makes  mention  of  this  Egyptian  cuf 
tom  ill  his  Book  of  Banquet  des  fept  Sages, 

the 
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the  mofi:  fa\’’ourable  means,  and  without  which 
regimen  will  be  nearly  deflitute  of  effeft,  confift 
in  aiding  the  aftion  of  the  aliments  by  moderate 
exercife,  in  refpiring  a fresh  air,  and  by  avoiding 
too  great  a degree  of  penfivenefs. 

Perfons,  whofe  impuiflance  is  caufed  by 
weaknefs,  C the  ordinary  confequence  of  fevere 
difeafes,  cccafioned  by  an  excefs  of  pleafure) 
want  medical  advice  i and  it  is  alone  to  men  of 
skill  they  muft  have  recourfe.  Among  the 
means  employed  with  fuccéfs,  the  mod:  effica- 
cious, beyond  difpute,  are  Peruvian  bark  and 

the  cold  bath.  The  firft  of  thefe  remedies, 

» 

fays  M.  Tiflbt*,  has  been,  fince  nearly  an  age,- 
regarded  as  one  of  the  mod:  powerful  ftrength- 
ening  and  calming  means,  independant  of  its 
febrifuge  virtue.  An  exaél;  and  rational  expe. 
rience  of  twenty  centuries,  has  demonftiated, 
that  cold  baths  poiTefs  the  fame  qualities.  It 
mud:  even  be  remarked,  that  they,  like  the  air, 
have  a peculiar  advantage  ; which  is,  that  their 
aflion  depends  lefs  on  the  readion,  that  is  to 
fay  the  powers,  of  Nature,  than  that  of  other 
remedies;  thefe  operate  nearly  alone  on  the 

♦ See  I’Onanisme,  art.  III.  fed.  X. 
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living  fibres  ; but  the  cold  bath  gives  elafticity 
even  to  tbofe  which  are  dead. 

Celebrated  pbyficians  attribute  a confiderr 
able  part  of  our  maladies  to  the  little  nfe  which 
we  make  of  baths  : at  lead  it  is  certain,  that 
cold  baths  abundantly  influence  the  conftitution 
of  men  in  thofe  countries  where  they  are  em- 
ployed. The  Romans  derived  from  thence 
that  aftonishing  vigour,  which  rendered  them 
fo  redoubtable.  Nothing  could  arrefl:  their 
impetuofity  in  the  purfuit  of  an  enemy:  co* 
vered  with  fweat,  they  were  feen  to  fpring  into 
water,  and  traverfe  rivers  and  ftreams.  It 
W'ould  be  eafy  to  fortify  a nation,  by  following 
the  example  of  the  ancients  ; but  then  the  plan 
cannot  be  rendered  fuccefsful,  without  placing 
every  citizen  in  a condition  to  ufe  thefe  baths, 
and  providing  that  the  expences  do  not  exceed 
his  ability.  Precautions  should  likewife  be 
taken  againfl:  the  dangers  that  might  refult  there- 
from. All  the  Romans  bathed,  becaufe  the: 
expences  did  not  exceed  a farthing  of  our  coin. , 
In  their  baths  were  every  kind  of  conveniency,, 
and  even  libraries.  If  we  compare  fuch  efta-* 
blishmencs  to  thofe  which  exiR  among  us,  and; 
that  have  fome  relation  thereto....!  In  Au- 

. guff; 
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gufl:  ?757,  more  than  a hundred  perfons  were 

counted,  that  perished  in  the  Seine*. 

/ 

The  union  of  Peruvian  baric  and  the  cold 
bath  is  indicated  by  the  parity  of  their  virtues, 
as  operating  the  fame  effects;  and,  combined, 
they  cure  ciifeafes  which  all  other  remedies 
ferve  only  to  aggravate.  Fortifying,  fedative, 
and  febrifugous,  they  replenish  the  exhaufted 
powers,  diminish  febrile  and  nervous  heat,  and 
calm  irKguiar  movements  produced  by  a fnaf- 
modic  difpofition  of  the  nervous  kind.  They 
remedy  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  promptly 
diffipate  the  attendant  dolor.  They  reftore 
the  appetite;  facilitate  digeftion  and  nutrition; 
re-eftablish  all  the  fecretions,  and  principally 
tranfpiration  ; which  render  them  fo  efficacious 
in  all  catarrhal  and  cutaneous  difeafes.  In  a 
word,  they  remedy  every  malady  caufed  by 

* There  is  reafon  to  hope,  when  circumlhnces 
shall  fo  permit,  that  we,  as  vvell  as  the  ancients,  shall 
equally  enjoy  baths.  For  the  remainder,  the  acci- 
dents which  refait  from  the  infrequency  of  theib  efta- 
blishments  in  the  hoiife  of  every  citizen,  arc  exceed- 
ingly rare,  through  the  wife  precautions  of  enlightened 
and  beneficent  Magiflrates,  that  wake  over  the  police 
of  the  capital. 
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imbscilUty^  provided  the  patient  be  not  attacked 
by  indiflbluble  obflru6tions,  inflammation,  ab- 
fcefs,  or  internal  ulcers  ; conditions  that  alone 
even  necefTarily,  or  nearly  necefTarily,  exclude 
the  cold  bath,  but  that  fometimes  admit  of  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

4 

M.  TiflTot  joins  to  his  excellent  precepts, 
obfervations  that  undeniably  eflablish  their  fo- 
lidity,  A young  man  of  a bilious  tempera- 
ment, fays  he,  from  the  age  of  ten  years,  being 
infl;ru61:ed  in  evil,  C mafliurbation  ) had  always, 
after  that  time,  corrupt  and  languishing  caco- 
chyme. He  was  extremely  thin,  pale.  Weak, 
and  dejefled.  I ordered  him  the  cold  bath, 
and  a powder  with  the  cream  of  tartar,  file- 
dull,  and  a little  cinnamon,  which  he  took  three 
times  a day.  In  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  he  ac- 
quired a llrength  unknown  to  him  before. 

The  ufe  of  ferruginous  water  is  recom- 
mended when,  in  impuilTance,  we  mull  give 
tone  and  elallicity  to  the  folids.  We  employ 
the  water  of  Forges,  as  alfo  thofe  of  PalTy; 
and  M.  Tillot  fceins  to  place  much  confidence 
in  Spa-water.  * A great  advantage  of  this 
‘ water -and  the  Peruvian  bark  is,*  fays  he, 

‘ that, 
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* that,  by  its  ufe,  the  milk  confumec*.’  M.  de 
la  Mettrie  has  conferved  us  a fine  obfervation 
of  Boerhave.  ‘ This  amiable  Duke  (I  tranf* 

‘ late  word  for  word)  had  rendered  himfelf  in* 

* capable  of  mariiage;  but  I again  reftored  him 
‘ through  the  ufe  of  Spa  water  with  milk  f.* 

It  is  not  needful  to  be  very  preffing,  for 
the  purpofe  of  demonflrating  the  fuccours  that 
may  be  derived  from  milk,  when  diredl.d  to 
repair' a confiderable  lofs.  Milk  is  an  aliment 
the  moll  fimple,  and  the  moft  facile  to  afiimi* 
late§.  We  ordinarily  make  ufe  of  women’s, 

♦ Skilfiil  phyficians  prefcribe  likewife  to  perfbns 
whom  milk  incommodes,  the  chewing,  for  ibme  time, 
a little  Peruvian  bark  at  noon,  and  a fraall  quantity  of 
rhubarb  at  night,  till  the  milk  confumes  with  facility. 
Bark  gives  ftrength  and  tcnfion  to  the  tunicles  of  the 
canals  that  convey  the  chyle.  Rhubarb  produces 
the  fame  cfFcdf,  and  carries  away  the  uiperfiuity  of 
the  milk,  before  it  accumulates  and  becomes  four,  y 

I AmabtHs  ilk  Dux  fe  pofuerat  extra  matri- 
montum;  ego  ilium  repofui  intra»  Supplément  à 
rOuvrage  de  Pénélope*  See  likcwiiè  P Onanîfme^ 
Art.  III.  Sca.  X. 

§ Milk  is  in  ufe  among  all  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and  furnished,  during  the  firft  age?,  the  moft  common 

aliment. 
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afs’s,  goat’s,  and  cow’s  milk.  Either  of  thefe 
has  its  different  qualities;  and  the  difeafe  which 
is  to  be  combated,  muft  alone  determine  the 
choice.  Cow’s  milk  appears  to  be  very  falu* 
tary  under  the  circumftances  that  make  the 
obje6l  of  this  article;  but  we  muft,  as  far  as 
poffible,  give  the  preference  to  that  of  women. 
This  liquor  is  certainly  the  moft  natural  and 
the  moft  analagous  to  our  bodies  : we  feel,  in  j 
infancy,  youth,  and  the  infirmities  cf  old  age, 
its  beneficial  effeéts.  According  to  Dr.  Cheyne*, 

aliment.  Pliny,  and  fome  otlier  Iiiftorians,  fpeak  of 
certain  people  wlio  lived  entirely  on  milk.  In  fbme 
quarters  of  the  northern  regions,  we  find  feveral  pcr- 
fons  that  eat,  during  their  whole  lives,  nothing  but 
bread,  butter,  and  cheefe,  and  to  whom  milk  ferves  in 
lieu  of  folid  and  liquid  aliments.  Galen  makes  men- 
tion of  a man,  that  lived  more  than  an  hundred  years, 
and  who  had  neai'ly  nourished  himfelf  with  milk 
alone. 

* Manner  of  treating  the  Difeafes  of  the  Body 
and  Spirit.  Dr.  Cheyne  even  propofes  to  reduce  all 
men,  when  they  have  attained  a certain  age.toalafteal 
diet,  or  a regimen,  of  which  milk  forms  the  bafis. 
Another  phyfician  has  written  a treatife  de  facili  Me- 
dichia  ; and  Ins  fecret  of  rendering  medicine  eafy,  is 
to  employ  milk  as  an  univerfal  remedy. 


there 
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there  is  fcarcely  any  weaknefs  in  which  this  li- 
quor will  not  powerfully  relieve  the  body.  It 
would  flill  produce  other  effeéfs,  if  not  de- 
praved, or  weakened,  by  rank,  acrid,  and  bad 
aliments,  which  nurfcs,  and  other  perfons  in 
their  conditiooi  employ. 

In  prefcribinff  the  milk  of  women  to  men, 
in  whom  this  liquor  muft  repair  the  powers, 
without  its  being  permitted  them  to  make  a 
trial,  M.  TiiTot  fears  an  inconvenience  that  is  of 
no  lefs  weight  in  the  circumftances  which  are 
here  mentioned.  ‘ It  is,*  fays  he,  ‘ that  the 
‘ milk  mufl  be  immediately  fucked  from  the 
‘ breaft  that  furnishes  it. . . . But  will  this 
‘ vefifel  excite  none  of  thofe  defircs  which  we 
‘ feek  to  deaden;  and  should  we  not  expofe 
‘ ourfelves  to  a renewal  of  that  adventure  of 
‘ the  Prince,  which  Capivaccio  has  conferved 
‘ in  hiftory?  Two  wet-nurfes  were  allotted 
‘ to  him , and  their  milk  produced  fo  good  an 
< efFe6l,'that  he  placed  them  both  in  a con- 
‘ dition,  at  the  end  of  fome  months,  to  furnish 
‘ him  with  fresher  milk,  in  cafe  he  should  find 
‘ it  necelTary.’  This  obfervation  proves  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  let  a man  make  ufe  of  wo- 
men’s milk,  whofe  efiential  intereft  it  is  to 

avoid 
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avoid  the  venereous  aft  : but  does  it  not  like- 
wife  prove,  that  it  is  a means  adapted  to  divert 
man  of  the  impuifllince  which  is  caufed  by  ex- 
treme relaxation? 

Moreover,  the  approach  of  the  patient  to 
a rertitution  of  his  decayed  powers,  when  he 
makes  ufe  of  women’s  milk,  will  be  particularly 
facilitated,  if  the  female  be  young  and  healthy. 
All  living  bodies  tranfpire  through  innumerable 
pores,  which  we  name  exhalants*;  and  another 
kind  of  pores,  in  alfo  a great  quantity,  pump 
and  abforb  a part  of  the  fluids  that  emanate' 
from  bodies  neareft  to  us.  It  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  a weak  perfon  will  experience  fome 
benefit,  by  infpiring  the  germs  of  health,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  which  continually  efcape 
from  an  unaffefted  and  vigorous  body.  It 
is  in  this  manner,  fays  M.  TifTot,  that  we  ex- 
plicate how  the  young  damfel,  that  flept  by 
David,  communicated  powers  to  that  monarch  ; 
how  the  fame  tentation,  recommended  to  others 
advanced  in  years,  has  been  found  effeftual; 

* According  to  the  obfervations  of  Sanftorius,  a 
celebrated  Italian  pliyfician,  welole,  from  eight  pounds 
of  aliment,  five,  through  infenfible  perfpiration. 
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and  why  this  tends  to  weaken  young  perfons,. 
who  fuftain  a lofs  without  receiving  any  thing 
in  return  ; or,  rather,  who  receive  languid, 
corrupt,  and  putrid  exhalations,  that  are  ex- 
tremely prejudicial*. 

V We  can  likewife,  through  this  means,  ex- 
plicate why  certain  perfons  are  frequently  mar- 
ried to  véry  healthy  companions,  who,  by  little 
and  little,  fall  into  decay.  We  fee  men,  that 
have  had  fix  or  more  wives,  in  a fiaie  of  good 
confervation  ; while  the  females,  infenfibly  al- 
tered, lofe  entirely  their  found  conftitution. 
M.  le  Beau,  in  his  Hiftory  cf  the  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  relates  the  triumph  of  a 
husband  over  his  wife,  that  afforded  a fingular 
fpedacle.  Rome,  fays  this  hiflorian,  that,  for 
a long  time,  had  not  been  accuflomed  to  be- 
hold triumphs,  witnefled  one  under  the  reign 
of  Theodofius,  of  a fpecies  entirely  new,  and 
likewife  fo  frivolous  as  Rome  itfelf  was  then 
become,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  had  formerly 
been.  A citizen,  having  buried  twenty  wives, 
cfpoufed  another,  who  had  performed  the  fame 
office  for  twenty  husbands.  The  end  of  this 

♦ Art.  II.  Sea.  VIII. 
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new  marriage  was  expeftjd  with  impatience^ 
even  as  the  iffue  of  a combat  between  two  ce- 
lebrated wreftlers.  At  length,  the  woman 
died;  and  the  husband,  with  a crown  on  his 
head,  and  a palm  in  bis  hand,  as  vanquisher, 
condudted  the  funeral  pomp,  amidft  the  accla-^ 
mations  of  an  innumerable  populace. 

T 

It  would  be  cruel  to  expofe  the  health  of 
an  unailing  female,  by  placing  her  with  a man 
whofe  pores  exhale  nothing  but  putrid  and  cor- 
rupt fluids:  neverthelels,  in  a cafe  of  impuif- 
fance  caufed  Amply  through  weaknefs,  we  can- 
not fuppofe  any  great  quantity  of  thefe  infedli- 
ous  fluids.  Befides,  p this  ftate,  tranfpiration 
is  reduced  to  a mere  nothing  ; we  infpire  abund- 
antly more  than  we  tranfpire,  infomuch  that  a 
fenfible  folace  may  be  expedled,  and  the  perfon 
who  affords  it  be  unconfeious  of  any  perni- 
cious cffcél. 

Capivaccio,  the  phyfician  of  whom  I have 
already  fpoken,  was  pcrfcdlly  acquainted  with 
the  falutary  eflefts  of  this  inoculative  tranfpira- 
tion; while  he  permitted  his  patient  to  fleep 
between  thofe  two  wet-nurfes:  and  it  is  pro- 
'bable  that  the  infpiration  of  theii\  expiration 

contributed 
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contributed  greatly  to  the  re-eflablishment  of* 
his  powers*.  i 

Another  pbyfician,  contemporary  -of  Ca- 
pivaccio,  adv'ifed  a young  man,  who  was  in  a- 
marafmus,  to  ufe  afs’s  milk,  arid  to  fleep  with 
his  niirfe,  a woman  that  happened  to  be  ex- 
tremely her-Jchy,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  This 
expedient  was  attended  with,  the  dcfired  fuccels; 
nor  was  the  method  of  cure  difeontinued,  till' 

the  patient  confefled  that  he  could  no  longer 

0 

* Imagination  muft  likcwife  operate  under  thefe 
circ'.imftaiices.  ‘ Simon  Thomas  was  a great  phy- 
‘ fician  of  his  time,’  fays  Moniagne.  ‘ It  occurs  to 
‘ me,  that  I encountered  him,  one  da}'’,  in  Touloufe, 
‘ at  the  hoiife  of  a rich  old  man,  who  laboured  under 
‘ a pulmonary  complaint,  and  that  wc  converfed  on 
‘ the  means  of  his  cure  ; when  he  faid,  that  one  was, 
‘ to  give  me  occafion  of  enjoying  his  company  : that 
‘ by  fixing  his  ej^es  on  the  freshnefs  of  my  coimte- 
^ nance,  and  contemplating  that  jollity  and  vigour, 
‘ of  which  my  adolefcence  gave  abundant  indications; 
‘ as  alfo  by  replenishing  all  the  fenfes  with  that  flou- 
‘ rishing  fiatc  in  which  I then  found  myfclf;  his  ha- 
‘ bitude  might  be  amended.  But  he  forgot  to  fay,’ 
continues  Montagne,  ‘ that  mine  would  alib  become 
‘ thereby  difeafed.’  Book  I.  chap.  XX. 
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refifl:  the  inclination  which  tempted  him  tOv 
abufe  his  renovated  powers. 

According  to  M.  Tiflot,  we  should  con- 
ferve  an  uftful  remedy,  and  prevent  the  attend- 
ant dangers  in  the  blending  of  the  fexes.  By 
means  of  this  precaution,  should  we  avoid 
every  inconvenience?  Such  belief  is  worthy 
of  an  honourable  man:  but,  through  an  ex- 
ceffive  depravation  of  morals,  there  are  cafes 
wherein  we  should  expofe  ourfelves  to  all,  by 
keeping  the  fexes  afunder. 

While  we  labour  to  remedy  impuiffance, 
fuccefs  is  announced  by  a gradual  augmen- 

j 

tation  of  powers.  The  organs  of  digeftion, 
and  thofe  deflined  to  feparate  the  fpirituous 
and  nourishing  juices  of  the  blood,  exercifing 
their  fondions  with  facility,  all  the  parts,  fo  to 
cxprefs  myfelf,  again  refume  a Bate  of  health. 
Neverthelefs,  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  recover  their  flrcngth 
much  more  flowly,  and  particularly  if  they  are 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder  which  reigns  in  the 
machine.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  never  re- 
cover, although  the  reft  of  the  body  feems  to 
have  attained  its  former  foundnefs.  In  this 

cafe. 
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cafe,  according  to  the  author  of  1’ Onanisme, 
it  may  literally  be  faid,  that  the  offending  mem- 
ber shall  perish. 

A certain  man  fo  far  exhauffed  himfelf 
with  a courtefan,  that  he  was  incapable  of  any 
a6t  of  virility  ; his  ftomach  was  likewife  ex- 
tremely weakened;  and  the  want  of  nutrition 
and  fleep  had  reduced  him  to  à ftate  of  great 
leannefs.  To  cure  this  impuiffince,  M.  Tif- 
fot  employed  the  following  method.  In  the 
morning,  at  fix  o’clock,  the  patient  took  fix 
ounces  of  Peruvian  bark,  to  which  was  added 
a fpoonful  of  Canary  wine  : an  hour  afterwards 
he  took  ten  ounces  of  goat’s  milk,  juft  drawn 
from  the  animal,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fugar  and  an  ounce  of  orange-flower  water. 
He  dined  on  a roafted  pullet,  cold  ; bread,  and 
a full  glafs  of  excellent  Burgundy  wine,  with 
as  much  water.^  In  the  evening,  at  fix  o’clock, 
he  took  a fécond  dofe  of  bark:  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  be  went  into  the  cold  bath,  remain- 
ed there  ten  minutes,  and  from  thence  repaired 
to  his  bed.  At  eight  o’clock,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  milk  was  repeated;  and  he  ftaid  up  from 
nine  till  ten  o'clock.  The  effcél  of  thefe  re- 
medies was,  fays  M.  Tiffot,  that  my  patient,  at 
VoL.  I.  O the 
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the  end  of  eight  days,  when  I entered  his  cham- 
ber, exclaimed  with  great  joy,  that  he  had  again 
recovered  the  exterior  figns  of  virility^  to  avail 
ipyfelf  of  the  expreffion  of  M.  Buffon.  In 
the  courfe  of  a month,  he  was  almoft  entirely 
re  - iiiftated  in  his  former  vigour. 

From  hence  refults,  what  has  already  been 
obferved,  that  the  man  who  becomes  in-puif- 
fant  through  the  force  of  imagination,  needs 
not  the  fuccours  of  a phyfician  to  obtain  his 

I 

cure;  excep»:,  perhaps,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Ve- 
netian nobleman,  whofe  hiflory  has  been  pre- 
vioufiy  related.  Tranquillit}^,  and  calmneis 
of  the  pallions,  are  fufficient  to  operate  the  cure 
of  accidental,  mà  tranptory  impuilTancc,  that 
originates  in  troubled  and  agitated  fpir*ts.  Im- 
'•puiflance  occafioned  by  the  weaknefs  which 
follows  fevere  difeafes,  or  always  dangerous 
cxcelfes,  demand  thé  fuccours  of  art,  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  feen;  and  thefe  fuc- 
cours mull  be  given  by  a phyfician,  w’ho,  hav- 
ing lludied  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  quickly 
difovers  the  often  concealed^  caufe  of  accidental 
impuilTance,  that  will  be  no  otherwife  than 
tranfitory,  if  the  patient  fubmit  to  what  may 
be  preferibed  him. 

That 
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That  impuiflancc  which  fucceeds  a fevere 
difeafe,  is  more  eafy  of  cure,  than  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  excelles  of  debauchery;  andj 
perhaps,  it  will  not  be  inutile  to  explain  the 
reafon.  A man,  in  convalefcence,  after  a long 
illnefs,.that  was  not  the  fruit  of  venereal  excefs, 
is  not  more  affcéted  in  the  organs  that  f.Tve  to 
generation,  than  the  other  parts  of  his  body: 
they're  obtain  their  vigour  by  lit  Je  and  little; 
and  fuch  of  thofe  parts  that  charaélerife  the 
man  do  not  announce  power,  till  the  others 
exercife  their  funflions.  The  animal  economy 
repairs^ its  deficiencies  with  a fort  of  gradation 
which,  nearly  in  the  fame  time,  dilfipates  the 
languor  of  the  organs:  thofe  of  generation  do 
not  announce  health,  than  when  the  ftomach 
digefts  with  facility;  from  whence  the  tritura- 
tion of  the  chyle  follows,  and  thus  may  give  a 
blood  capable  of  fupplying  all  the  fecretions. 

Languors  which  originate  in  debauchery, 
neccllarily  fuppofe  an  individual  that  is  carried 
with  force  towards  pleafure  ; and,  for  this  rea- 
' fon,  the  cure  becomes  extremely  difficult.  We 
shall  fee,  in  a fucceeding  Chapter,  that  thofe 
fluids  which  proceed  from  the  blood,  are  in  no 
wife  more  precious  than  the  feminal  liquor; 
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and  that,  conftquently,  venereous  excelT’s  are 
moft  dangerous,  when  they,  in  a little  time,  . 
exhauft  the  powers  We  mufl:  further  lup- 
pofe,  in  a man  that  has  reduced  himfelf  by  too 
many  repeated  afts  of  debauchery,  a lafcivious 
imagination,  that  will  oppofe  his  cure.  We 
have  fetii  men,  attacked  by  venereous  difeafes, 
that  could  never  obtain  a cure,  becaufe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  remedies  adminiftered  to  them, 
they  reforted  to  the  fame  debaucheries,  from 
whence  their  complaints  were  derived.  So, 
very  nearly,  is  it  with  the  impuiifance  which 
originates  in  exceffive  libertinifm.  While  art 
is  buikd  to  'repair  their  ffrength,  dangerous  re- 
colledlions  inflame  the  imagination:  they  drive 
to  give  the  fenfes  emotion — yet  too  weak  to 
anfwer  their  purpofe—  by  obfcene  ideas  : they 
are  fituated  like  thofe  young  perfons  who,  be- 
fore the  age  of  puberty,  force  Nature  by 
violent  irritations,  and  through  which  the  organs 
are-  unfit  for  enjoyment  at  the  epoch  marked 
for  the  phyfical  perfeftion  of  the  individual; 
that  is' to  fay,  at  an  age  when  man  mudMabour 
to  propagate  the  fpecies. 


The 
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The  impuiiTance  which  I have  named  ahfo- 
lute,  when  it  principaliy  depends  on  the  vice 
of  conformation,  muft  be  regarded  as  incurable. 
A man,  in  reality  deprived  of  any  one  of  the 
eflential  parrs  for  proceeding  to  generation  , is 
thereto  incapable,  and  will  always  remain  fo. 
There  are  Tome  defers  fiifceptible  of  corredion, 
and  which  I shall  elfewhere  examine*;  but  they 
muft  folely  relate  to  the  conformation  of  the 
exterior  parts.  Thofe  muft  neceftarily  be  in 
exiftence;  as,  for  example,  nothing  can  fupply 
the  want  of  the  tefticles;  nor  the  organ  de- 
ftined  to  tranfmit  the  feminal  liquor  in  the  place 
appropriated  by  Nature  for  generation. 

It  is,  neverthelefs,  fufficiently  common  to 
fee  men  fall  into  impuiiTance,  who  fulFer  no 
deficiency,-  except  that  of  goodfenfe.  I glance 
at  thofe  who  believe  ihat  witchcraft  can  in- 
fluence them  ; a prepolTeffion  that,  though  now 
Icfs  general,  has  yet  place  among  mankind. 
It  would  be  inutile  to  heap  together  an  infinity 
of  citations,  for  demonftrating  the  ignorance 
and  falfity  of  thofe  that  arrogate  to  themfelves 
the  right  oî' tying  the  cod  - piece  \ for,  poft 

'*  See  the  Chapter  on  Sterility. 
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feflîng  a little  knowledge,  mankind  will 
readily  allow,  that  it  is  wholly  impoflîble  to  ren- 
der a perfon  impuiflant,  through  the  virtue  of 
certain  myfterious  fpeeches,  or  ridiculous  cere- 
monies, employed  by  impoflure,  to  terrify  weak 
and  credulous  minds. 

But,  it  will  be  laid,  fome  men  have  been 
' unable  to  confummate  their  marriage;  and  it  is 
certain  they  were  bewitched,  becaufe  they  had 
been  menaced.  Ah!  fee  the  caufe  of  their 
impuiffmce  ! By  recurring  to  the  hiftory  of 
the  young  man,  cited  in  the  Chapter  where  I 
have  treated  on  the  remedies  efteemed  capable, 
of  extinguishing  the  temperament;  and  by  con- 
neding  to  that  obfervation  all  others  of  the 
fame  kind;  we  sh^Il  fee,  that  the  menace  to.^ 
render  impuiflant  a man  whofe  intelleds  d.Tjt' 

weak,  is  fufficient  to  bind  his  powers  ; that,  by: 

# 

averring  to  this  man,  and  which  he  folely  ima« 
gines,  that  he  has  interefled  enemies,  who  op- 
pofe  his  pleafures,  he  will  quickly  be  unable  ‘to 
enjoy  them.  The  pretended  tyers  of  the  cod» 
piece  are  more  common  in  champaign  countries 
than  other  places,  becaufe  the ’people  there  ^e 
Angularly  credulous;  and  that  the  fiditious 
hiflorics  of  forcerers  are  not  combated,  as  in 

cities, 
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ci  ties  1 by  men  capable  of  demon  (Irating  their 
falfity  *. 

» It  may  be  faid,  that  the  ancients  gave 
credit  to  malefics,  which  rendered  a man  im- 
puiffant  : • the  thing  will  not  appear  altonishing 
to  thofe  who  know  with  what  facility  error 
was  introduced  in  the  times  of  darknefs,  when 
the  people  were  plunged  into  the  mofl  profound 
ignorance;  and,  always  prepared  to  receive  with 
avidity  the  marvellous,  they  admired  the  fables 
ferved  up  to  them  by  empirics  f.  ' If  we  per* 

- ufe 

* ■ 

“t-.  * I once  law,  at  a tillage  in  Picardy,  a fountain 
encircled  with  three  tree%,  each  charged  with  mylle- 
rious  ligatures,  and  made  of  different  matters.  I 
''was  told  that  ihele  were  fo  many  forts  of  witchcrafts 
that  had  been  praffifed  on  die  unfortunate;  and  they 
shewed  me  the  tree  on  which  vvas  depolited  the 
force  of  the  impuiffent.  In  vain  did  I exhort  feveral 
perfbns  to  hew  down  thefo  trees;  I was  obliged  to 
content  mylelf with  deftroying  all-  the  figns  of  puifiance 
which  a shepherd  of  diis  diffrid:  exercifed  on  the  men 
of  his  village.  My  haidinefs  became  a fubjed  of 
admiration  ! 

t The  Emperor  Nero  being  unable  to  enjoy  a 
female  for  whom  he  had  a mofi:  ardent  dcfirc,  Oim- 
i O 4 ‘ plained 
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uC?  the  relations  of  travellers,  it  will  be  feen 

I 

that  there  is  fcarcely  any  difcovered  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  fupernatural  means,  more  or  lefs 
abfurd,  that  may  render  a man  impuilFant. 
What  conclufion  is  to  be  drawn  from  thence? 
That  impofture  has  had  place  in  all  countries; 
that  it  originated  in  the  credulity  of  the  peo* 
pie;  and  that  the  interefled  have  intimidated 
mankind,  to  render  them,  in  the  end,  fubfer^i 
vient  to  their  purpofes. 

For  the  remainder,  it  would  be  fruitlefs  to 
endeavour  the  cure  of  a man  on  the  principles 
of  reafbn  alone,  who  believes  that  his  impuif- 
fance  arcfe  from  fupernatural  caufes.  Thofe  who 
think  thcmfelves  bewitched,  are  generally  men 
with  whom  we  cannot  reafon.  What  can  be 
oppofed  to  an  impuiflènt  patient,  who  fays  to 
you:  ‘ My  enemies  have  employed  againft  me 
‘ a thoufand  defiles  and  crofs  pctjfages^  and 

‘ brought  on  the  night  in  which  they  rail  at 

\ 

plained  that  the  magical  charms  were  too  tightly  faft- 
cned.  Shall  we  not  rather  chufe  to  believe,  that  a 
tyrant,  purfued  by  his  crimes,  and  impoverished  by 
debauchery,  was  naturally  become  impuilTant,  than  to 
admit,  for  it,  fupernatural  means?  — Some  words! 
Some  characters!  ’ 
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^ me:  thefe  plants  have  been  fewed  up  in  linen 
^ with  a needle  that  has  .made  winding  sheets 
* for  the  dead.  They  have,  moreover,  iifed 
^ characters  written  with  the  blood  of  a bat\ 

‘ they  have  formed  three  knots  in  a magical 
‘ charm  of  three  colours'  &c.  Shall  the  man 
of  found  underllanding  undertake  a perfuafive 
difcourfe  to  demonftrate  that  thefe  abfardities 
have  no  kind  of  influence  on  the  vigour  of  an 
individual  ? He  would  fcarcely  be  heard.  ’ 
Virtuous  women  will  take  pcflellion  of  their 
fpoufes;  and,  with  them,  counter -undermine 
the  forcerers,  by  employing  the  fat  of  a black 
dogy  and  fufpending  to  the  bed-pofts  of  married 
pcrfons  the  tefllcles  of  the  cocky  throwing  over 
half  the  chamber  French  beans  cut  in  pieces, 
&c.  See  how  error  perpetuates  itfelf  among 
men,  in  fpite  of  us  ! 

Venette  has  left  an  obfervation,  that 

t 

proves  how  greatly  imagination  may  operate  on 
the  organs  deftined  to  multiply  our  ip;cies. 
He  had  menaced  a cooper  with  the  knotty 
charniy  when  he  married;  and  the  poor  man 
was  in  confequer.ee  fo  much  terrified^  that  he 
could  not  approach  his  wife  during  a whole 
month.  Sometimes,  fays  Venette,  he  felt  a 

great 
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great  defire  to  embrace  her  tenderly;  but  when 
he  would  execute  h’s  purpofed  refoludon,  he 
found  .himftlfimpuiffdnt;  fo  ftrongly,  on  thofe 
occafions,  was  his  imagination  embarraffed  by 
the  idea  of  forcery.  The  circumftances  of 
this  accidental  impuiffance  may  be  feen  in  that 
phyfician’s  Work%  with  comments  on  the  beft 
means  of  effedling  its  celfation. 

Montagne,  in  nearly  tlie  fame  circumfllance, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  cure  a country  no- 
bleman of  momentary  impuiffance,  whofe  weak- 
refs  of  mind  bad  great  influence  on  the  phy- 
fical  djfpofirion,  at  that  critical  moment  when  a 
man  has  occafion  for  all  his  firmnefs. 

A relation  of  the  Count,  who  makes  the 
fubjeél  of  this  obfervation,  an  old  lady  fearful 
of  forcery^  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  expreflions  of 
Mcmiagne,  gave  him  to  underftand  her  app're- 
henfions  that  conforts  were  fuhjeéicd  to  witchcraft. 

* F<.rtunately,  1 had  in  my  coffers,’  fays  this 
author,  ‘ a certain  fmall  piece  of  gold...,  on 

* which  were  engraven  fome  celeflial  figures, 

* Tableau  de  V Amour  Conjugal^  IV.  jO. 

‘ againfb 
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^ againft  the  violent  impreflîon  of  the  fun, 

‘ and  for  removing  the  head-ach,  by  laying  it, 

‘ to  the  appointed  place,  on  the  part  affeéled 
‘ ....  a foolish  reverie,  nearly  related  to  thofe 
‘ of  which  we  fpeak.  I refolved  to  take  an 
‘ advantage  thereof;  and  fud  to  the  Count,’ 
‘ that  he  should  try  his  fortune  like  others, 
‘ fome  perfons  being  there  to  prefent  him  with 
‘ a fair-one,  but  that  he  mull:  hardily  retire  to 
‘ bed.  I would  play  him  a friendly  trick; 
‘ and,  to  promote  his  welfare,  avail  myfelf  of  a 
‘ miracle  that  was  in  my< power.....  Alone 
* should  he,  while  ferved  with  a réveillon  — a 
‘ collation  between  fupper  and  bed-time  — give 
‘ me  a token  if  he  found  himfelf  difordercd.‘ 
‘ His  .foul  and  his  ears  had  been  fo  ftrongly 
‘ alFefted,  that,  through  the  troubles  of  . his 
‘ imagination,  he  felt  himfelf  incompetent,  and 
‘ accordingly  gave  me  a fign  at  the  appointed 
‘ hour.  I then  vvhilpered  him  in  the  ear, 

I 

‘ that  he  mull  arife....  and  put  on  my  night? 
^ gown,  till  he  had  executed  my  prelcripcion. 
‘ This  w.'  , that,  when  we  were  retired,  he 
‘ should  turn  afide,  and  make  water;  uttering, 
‘ in  the  mean  time,  certain  words  thrice,  and 
‘ to  be  accompanied  with  certain  motions’...* 
After  fome  other  cereraonies.  Montagne  re- 

’commended 
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commended  his  friend  to  gird  himfelf  with  the 
ftring  pendant  to  the  medal,  fo  adaptiug  it  as 
juft  to  encircle  the  parts  which  we  name  evi- 
dences^ ^Jeftes")  becaufe  they  indeed  declare  the 
vigour  or  impuiflance  of  the  man.  ‘ This 
\ being  done/  continues  our  author,  ‘ I told 

* the  Count  to  return  back  to  bis  poft,  and  by 
no  means  forget  to  throw  my  night-gown  on 

\ his  bed,  fo  that  it  might  cover  them  both.... 

‘ The  apish  tricks  were  the  principal  expe- 

* dient;  for  our  ideas,  incapable  of  difintangle. 

‘ ment,  admit  of  weight  and  confequence  to 
‘ means,  however  ftrange,  derived  from  fomeab- 

* ftrufe  fciences  ; and  their  inanit5^  procures  them 
‘ reverence.  In  fine,  it  was  certain  that  my 
< charafters  pointed  more  to  Venus  than  the 
‘ Sun,  and  that  they  confifted  more  in  aélion 
^ than  prohibition 

Thefe  two  hiftories  prove,  that,  if  a man 
cannot  confummate  his  marriage,  and  the  im- 
puifTance  has  its  fource  in  imagination,  it  is  to 
be  cured  with  facility,  provided  we  can  obtain 
the  patient’s  confidence.  It  is  lamentable  to 

♦ Montagne;  Vol.  I.  chap.  XX. 

be 
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be  under  the  neceflity  of  hiving  recourfe  to 
artifice,  for  elFefting  this  purpofe:  but  there  is 
no  ocher  remedy  in  thefe  cii  cumfiances  ; or  we 
mufi:  refolve  to  fee  conforts  languish,  wither, 
and  confuaie,  in  the  expe6ladon  of  a pleafure 
which  they  fuppofe  is  interdi6lecl  by  a fuper* 
natural  power. 

It  would  be  inutile  to  difabiife,  all  at  once, 
thofe  weak  men  that  are  unfortunately  too 
much  perfuaded  of  the  power  of  pretended 
magicians  over  them;  it  will  be  more  advife- 
able  to  humour  their  madnefs  to  a certain 
degree,  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  proved  in 
the  laft  obfervation.  The  King  of  Boutan, 
fays  a celebrated  writer,  wanted,  one  day,  to 
be  blooded.  A Gafcon  furgeon,  arrived  at 
that  prince’s  Court  in  one  of  the  French  Fall 
India  Company’s  ships,  was  named  to  take  off 
five  ounces  of  this  precious  fluid.  The  Altro- 
nomer  of  the  difi:ri61:  cried,  that  the  King’s  life 
would  be  unfafe,  if  he  lufFered  himfelf  to  be  bled 
in  the  then  Hate  of  the  heavens.  The  Gafcon 
might  have  anfwcred  him,  that  the  bufinefs 
then  in  hand  related  folely  to  the  flate  of  the 
king  of  Boutan;  but  he  prudently  waited  fome 
minutes,  when,  referring  to  his  watch,  he  faid 

to 
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to  the  Almoner:  ^ You  are  right,  great  man! 
‘ the  King  viouid  have  died,  if  he  had  been 
‘ bled  in  theirftant  whereof  you  fpolte:  but  the 
‘ heaven  is  changed  fince  that  time  ; and  fee 
‘ now  the  favourable  moment  !’  The  AU 
moner  aflented;  the  King  was  cured;  and,  by 
degrees,  the  monarchs  of  that  country  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  bled  whenever  they  deemed  it 
• neceflary. 

* Mélanges  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  Chap.  XIII. 
To  what  degree  we  muft  deceive  the  people. 
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Jamais  la  Biche  en  rut,  n’a  pour 'fait  d’impuiffance, 
Trainé  au  fond,  des  bois  un  Cerf  à l’Audience. 

Et  jamais  Juge  entr’eux  ordonnant  le  Congrès, 

De  ce  burlelque  mot  n’a  fali  fes  Arrêts. 

Boileau,  Sat.VIXI. . 

In  woods,  ne’er  did  the  luftful  Hind  impart 
Complaints  of  impuiffance  ’gainft  the  Hart:  , 

No  Judge,  in  Congrefs  there,  fo  much  a fool, 

To  Ihiin  his  fentence,  thus,  with  ridicule. 


NO  perfon  is  ignorant,  that  the 
infamous  ufage,  which  confided  in  compel- 
ling a married  man  to  render  the  conjugal  de- 
voirs to  his  bride,  furrounded  by  lèverai  wit- 
nefies,  for  the  purpofe  of  judifying  himfelf  on 

* An  ancient  inftitutioii,  for  afcertaining  yirility 
or  impotence. 
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an  accufation  of  impuiflance,  fubfifted  about 
the  end  of  the  lad  century.  It  is  aftonishing, 
how  far  mankind  were  then  pre-pofTefled  in 
favour  of  the  foie  admiflibility  of  this  proof, 
for  iftablishing,  irrevocably,  the  phyfical  attri-  , 
butes  of  a man  ; while  experience  has  demon- 
dr  at  ed,  on  the  contrary',  tnat  nothing  could  be 
lefs  certain  than*the  Congrefs,  for  difcovering 
the  truth.  A woman»  to  find  occafion  of  di- 
vorce, had  only  to  accufe  her  husband  of  im- 
puilTance  ; and  this  odious  proof  was  command- 
ed, wherein,  of  a thoufand  men,  one  might, 
perhaps,  come  off  vi6torious.  If,  indeed,  as 
I have  elfe  where  obferved,  the  union  of  the 
fexes  fuppofes  an  union  of  hearts,  how  can  we 
believe  that  two  conforts,  the  one'  liardily  de- 
manding a feparation,  which  produces,  in  the 
other,  defpair,  hatred,  and  horror— however 
vigorous  the  latter  might  be— can  confummate 
the  mod  facred  ad  of  Nature,  environed  by 
attentive  witnelTes,  whofe  curious  and  up.^ 
braiding  remarks  mud  involve  them  in  anx- 
iety and  confufion! 

By  impuiflance  we  may  underdand,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  the 
date  of  a man  incapable  of  difcharging  the  con-  i 

jugal  ; 
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jugal  duties:  but  we  have  divided  this  ftate 
into  abfolute  or  habitual,  and  accidental  or  tran- 
Utory  impuiflance.  In  the  one  or  the  other 
cafe,  the  Congrefs  was  commanded.  It  is  eafy 
to  perceive,  that  it  would  be  inutile  in  abfoJute- 
or  habitual  infcapacity;  and  that,  in  the  kind 
which  is  no  other  than  tranfitory,  the  publicity 
given  to  the  Congrefs  muft  neceflarily  augment 
the  diforder  of  imagination,  and  deaden  the  or- 
gans which  we  would  command. 

If  a woman  complained  to  Juftice,  that 
her  husband  was  not  «capable  of  performing 
family  duty^  Cexpreffions  of  wh:ch  parties 
availed  themfelves  under  thefe  circumftances  ) 
an  examination  was  commanded:  if  the  report 
of  the  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  matrons,  com- 
prehended, that  the  parties  were  in  a good  pate 
of  nature^  they  then  convoked  the  Congrefs, 
to  difeover  what  obflacle  divided  the  man  and 
the  woman:  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  organs 

t 

tranfgrelTed  in  any  particular,  the  a6l  was  equally 

ordered  before  witnefles  ; fo  that, . whatever 

caufo  produced  impuilTance,  the  Congrefs 

was  admitted,  as  the  molt  certain  proof  of  the 

% 

capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  man.  This  in- 
famous a6l  was  equally  piefcribed,  when  the 
VoL.  I.  P woman, 
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woman»  through  a dcfcft  of  conformation, 
which  I shall  elfewhere  notice  prefen  ted  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  confummation  of  the  marriage,  by  a 
membrane  contrary  to  ^nature,  which  fometimes 
oppofes  the  intromiffion  of  the  man’s  diftim^ive 
part  f.  ■ 

Could  the  women,  as  Venette  fays  5,  have 
implanted  it  in  the  idea  of  the  Judges  to  com- 
mand men,  through  a fentence  of  Courts  that 
they  should  force  Nature  in  what  she  holds  the 
moft  facred  ? 

Or  rather,  as  fome  pretend,  could  this 
monftrous  error  have  been  brought  into  repute 
by  a vain  and  indlfcreet  curiofity^  to  ^vhich 
the,  human  underftanding  permitted  itfelf  to  be 
carried,^  with  the  deftgn  of  extending  its  know- 
ledge,,  and  for  fubmitting  to  our  fenfes  the  w/- 
racle  of  generation  J?’ 

* See  Chapter  VIL  on  the  fubjed  of  Virginity. 

t See  Book  XXVIII.  of  Paré’s  Works.  Chap.  II. 

§ D Amour  Conjugal,,  Part  IV.  chap.  I.  art.  III. 

I See  the  Code  Matrimonial,,  &c.  Part  I.  art  Con- 
gress. 
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Let  us  not  fearch  into  the  origin  of  this 
infamous  cuftom,  which  w^as  abolished  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  ; but  rather  unfold  the  af- 
fair which  Gccafioned  the  decree  of  that  Af- 
fembly.  We  Icve  to  fee  the  motives,  that  de- 
termine mankind  to  shake  off  the  joke  of  er- 
ror and  prejudice. 

A|)ril  2,  1653,  Meffire  Rene  de  Cordouan, 
Chevalier,  Marquis  de  Langey,  aged  25  years, 
efpoufed  Damoifeile  Marie  de  Saint  Simon  de 
Courtomer,  who  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old.  The  commencement  of  this  mar- 
riage was  fortunate.  In  the  husband’s  ab- 
fence,  his  lady  shewed,  by  her  letters,  the  im- 
patience  with  which  she  awaited  his  return; 
and  she  always  wrote  to  him  with  a tender  af- 
feétion,  that  feemed  to  reflect  honour  on  con-  ^ 
jugal  fociety. 

This  i})erfeél  intelligênce  continued  nearly 
four  entire  years  ; that  is  to  fa}’,  till  the  year 
1657,  when"  the  Dame  de  Langey  accufed  her 
husband  of  impui dance.  She  brought  her 
plaint  before  the  Lieutenant  Civil  of  the  Châ- 
telet, who  named  a jury  to  examine  the  par- 
ties. The  jury  made  their  fearch,  and  declared,' 
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in  their  report,  that  they  had  found  both  the 
one  and  the  other  in  that  ftate  which  became 
them  as  man  and  wife.  The  lady,  de  St.  Si- 
mon, to  invalidate  thfs  report,  pretended  that, 
if  she  was  no  maid,  it  arofe  from  the  brutal 
enterprifes  of  an  impuiflant,  and  the  efforts  of 
a lull  equally  fterile  and  furious,  that  omits  no- 
thing to  fatisfy  itfelf.  The  Marquis  de  Lan- 
gey,  piqued  at  this  reproach,  demanded  the 
Gongrefs,  and  which  the  Judge  ordeied.  The 
Damoifelle  de  St.  Simon  gave  in  an  appeal  from 
fentence;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  decree. 

To  execute  the  bufinefs  in  quefiion,  ahoufe 
was  chofen  belonging  to  a perfon  named  2 urpin^ 
the  mafier  of  a bath.  Five  phyficians,  five 
furgeons,  and  five  midwives,  attended  there  on  . 
the  occafion'^;  and  the  refult  having  been  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  Marquis  de  Langcy,  his 

* We  should  violate  the  laws  of  moderty,  by 
entering  into  a certain  detail  rerpeCting  the  ferupu- 
loLis  inipcclioii,  to  wliicli  tlie  parties  were  fubjeded 
on  the  part  of  the  examinators.  The  feparatc  vifits 
made  to  the  man  and  tlie  woman,  as  pradifid  at  pre- 
fent,  offer  no  more  thofc  revolting  obfccnities,  with 
whicli  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  midwives,  loaded  I 
iheii-  reports,  after  the  execution  of  the  Congrefs. 
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marriage  was  declared  null  by  an  arret  of  the 
8th  of  February  1659,  that  condemned  him  to 
return  the  marriage  portion,  &c.  forbidding  him 
'alfo  to  contrafl:  any  other  marriage,  and  per- 
mitting the  Damoifclle  de  St.  Simon  to.direéf 
her  inclinations  in  any  other  manner,  as  she 
might  hiid  good  and  advifeable,  being  entirely 
at  liberty  to  form  a fécond  engagement. 

Next  day  after  this  fentence,  the  Marquis 
de  Langey  made  his  proteftation  before  two 
Notaries,  declaring  that  he  did  not  acknowledge 
himfcif  impuifTant;  and  that,  notwithftanding 
the  prohibition  to  marry,  he  should  conclude 
another  coiitra61:  of  that  nature,  in  fuch  manner, 
and  at  fuch  time,  as  he  might  judge  proper.... 

The  Dame  dc  St.  Simon  contraéled  ' a mar- 
riage with  Meffive  Pierre  de  Caumont,  Marquis 
de  Eoefle;  and  three  daughters  were  the  fruit 
of  this  engagement. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Marquis  de  Langey 
married  with  Deraoifelle  Diane  de  Montauk  de 
Navaille  ; and  the  confequence  of  this  marriage 
wasj  the  birth'  of  feven  children. 
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In  167O)  the  Marquife  de  BocHe  died,  after 
having  made  a teftament  before  a Notary,  com- 
prehending this  clau'e.  ‘ The  tellatrix  defires  | 
‘ that  the  undecided  procefs  between  her  and 
* Meffire  Rene  de  Cordouan,  Marquis  de  Lan- 
« gey,  be  ended  by  accommodation  * ; and  she 
‘ wills  that  the  rule,  according  to  the  advice  of  * 

‘ M.  Gaillard,  Advocate  of  the  Parliament,  to  | 

‘ whom  she  has  declared  her  wishes,  be  follow-  j. 

‘ ed  and  executed,  point  for  point,  without  in*  f 
‘ fringing  the  fame  under  any  pretext  what- 
‘ foever.*  Gaillard  died  in  1673,  leaving  the 
affair  entirely  undetermined. 


In . the  contentions  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  Marquife  de  Boefle,  between  the 
Marquis  de  Langey  and  the  Marquis  de  Boefle, 
for  deciding  the  lot  of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  former  ; through  which  delicate  circumftan-  - 1 
ces  the  Judges  were  plunged  into  a llrange'em- 
barraf  ment  ; it  was  advanced,  that  the  orders 


* I shall  not  give  a detail  of  the  procefs  which 
kept  the  Marquis  de  Langey  and  the  Marquife  de 
Boefle  divided,  after  their  reparation.  It  may  well 
be  imagined,  that  the  birth  of  the  children  proceeding 
from  thefe  marriages,  occafioned  many  incidents,  that 
do  not  belong  to  my  objeft. 
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left  by  the  deceafed  Marquife  de  Boede,  clearly 
shewed^  that  the  had  impofed  on  Jujiice^  when^ 
in  3 659 , she  permitted  her  marriage  to  he  an» 
nulled. 

The  public  Adminiftrations  profited  by  this 
occâlion,  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  inutile 
and  infamous  proof  of  the  Congrefs.  In  con- 
fcquence  of  which,  by  an  arret  of  February  18, 
1767»  the  Court,  right  to  the  demand  of 
the  King's  Attorney  General*,  forbade  all  fudges-, 
and  even  Officialties,  thenceforth  to  command  the 
proof  of  Congrefsj  in  conjugal  caufes  f, 

* M.  de  Lamoignon. 

t This  infamous  cuftom  had,  fcveral  timfs  be- 
fore, raifed  the  indignation  of  enlightened  civilians. 
Anne  Robert,  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  advocates  of 
his  time,  undertook,  one  day,  while  pleading  in  a 
caufe  of  impuiflance,  that  had  been  carried  by  appeal 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  without  any  fein  for 
the  diipleafure  of  that  famous  Aflcmbly,  to  reprefent 
with  abundant  licence  the  abomination  of  the  Con- 
grefs, and  the  vifit  which  they  had  ordered.  In  a 
book,  whofe  dedication  the  fitr-famed  Achille  de  Har- 
lai  acceptai,  the  horror  of  this  abufe  is  depifted  with 
infinite  force.  See  les  Anecdotes  de  Médecine^  Part  I. 
Anecdote  XXXVJII. 
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I shall  prefen t fome  of  the  motives  that 
cccafioned  this  regulation,  after  the  pleadings  of 

M.  de  Lamoignon.  'i 

. ' 

Under  whatever  point  of  view  we  behold 
the  Congrefs^  the  name  of  which  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  a blush,  all  concurs  in  pro- 
fcribing  the  ufage  to  pofterity. 

I.  This  shameful  praélice  is  new,  and  un« 
known,  in  civil  and  canonical  rights*.  The 
civil  law  decides  accufations  of  impuiflance  by 
the  triennium^  or  a cohabitation  during  three 
years  f.  The  canonical  privilege,  required 
the  affirmation  of  the  parties,  with  that  of  fe- 

♦ It  feems,  according  to  Venette,  that  the  Con- 
grefs  was  in  life  before  the  time  of  Juflinian,  (about 
the  fifth  century).  This  Emperor  abolished  it,  as 
oppofite  to  the  purity  of  the  Chriilian  religion. 

f Juftinian  commanded,  that  a man  might  be  re-  ' 
pudiated,  and  the  woman  recover  her  marriage- portion,  I 
if  he  fiiiled  to  coiifummate  his  nuptials  within  two  ! 
years.  He  afterwards  altered  his  law,  and  gave  the  j 
poor  unforiunate  three  years.  But,  fays  IM.  de  Mon-  j 
telquieu,  in  a parallel  cafe,  two  years  are  as  good  as 
three,  and  three  are  no  better  than  two. 
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ven  relations;  and,  in  the  lafl:  extremity,  an  in- 
fpeélion  of  the  perfons.  The  laws  demand 
nothing  more,  and  fpeak  not,  in  any  manner, 
of  the  Congrefs.  Why,  then»  shall  we  liifFer 
it,  under  pretext  of  a fantaftical  and  inconfider-* 
ate  cuftom,  that  alone  derived  its  origin  from 
fury,  effrontery,  and  a fpccies  of  phrenfy  caufed 
by  defpair  ? It  is  in  this  ftraih  that  all  the 
authors  fpeak,  who  have  treated  on  the  mat- 
ter; as,  Vincent  Tagereau,  Peleus,  Anne  Ro- 
bert, and  principally  Antoinè  Hocman,  a famous 
Advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  at  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  who  affures'us 
that  this  infamous  pradlice  was  only  efiablished 
four  years  before  the  time  when  he  wrote.  It 
has  alwaj^s  been  unknown  to  other  nations*; 
how,  then,  could  it  have  been  introduced  into 
France  ? How  could  men  place  next  to  a 
code  of  facred  and  judicious  laws,  a cuftom  fo 

contrary  to  good  morals,  and  even  truth  ? 

♦ 

2.  This  monftrous  error  was  brought  into 
repute  by  a vain  and  indifcreet  curiofity,  to 
which  human  wifdora  permits  itfelf  to  be  car- 
ried, It  will  always  put  forth  its  lights.,.. 

* See  the  Note,  page  256. 

and, 
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and,  fo  to  fpeak,  overpower  Nature  in  the 
abyfles  where  she  lies  entrenched 

3.  The  Congrefs  is  not  only  a shameful 
tentative  in  itfelf,  but,  moreover,  uncertain  in  ’ 
its  effefts.  The  aflion,  which  it  has- for  its 
object,  will  not  be  commanded*;  and  is  no  1 
Have  to  the  edi6}:  of  the  Pretor;  it  is  eflen^  ^ 
tially  free,  capricious,  an  enemy  of  broad  day, 
of  witnefTes,  and  of  thofe  many  controulers, 

l' 

whofe  view  is  fufBcient  to  difcompofe  the 
verity  of  its  operations:  it  feeks  darknefs  and 
fecrefy,  the  intelligence  of  two  perfons,  and 
the  concert  of  two  fouls  in  perfefl  unifon.  If, 
on  this  occafion,  men  were  found  hardy  enough  * 

* On  what  foundation,  then,  fays  M.  da  Buflbn, 
do  thefe  laws  reft,  fo  little  confidered  in  principle, 
and  fo  dishoneftly  cariied  into  execution?  How 
can  the  Congrefs  be  commanded  by  men,  that  ought 
to  know  themfelves,  and  to  be  confeious  that  nothing 
depends  lefs  on  them  than  the  aétion  of  thofe  parts  ; 
by  men,  ^^dlo  cannot  be  ignorant  that  every  emotion 
of  the  foul,  and  principally  shame,  is  contrary  to  this 
ftate,  and  tliat  alone  the  publicity  and  the  preparation 
attending  this  proof  was  more  ftian  fufficient  to  deftroy 
the  probability  of  fuccefs  ? liifi»  Nat,  tome  IV. 


to 
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to  difregard  every  thing  before  fpeftators  who 
were  appointed  to  view  them;  nor  who  feared 
the  fun  by  which  they  were  lighted;  it  was 
certainly  through  the  aid  of  falfe  reafon,  and 
a fpecies  of  philofophy  that  has  retained  the 
name  of  cynicaf  for  marking  to  us  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  maxims,  that  are  alfo  as  pernicious 
as  thofe  which  men  would  auihorife  by  the 
Congrefs.  This  infamous  ufage  muft  always 
difconcert  every  man,  who  polTefies  any  re- 
mains of  decorum  and  modefty;  and  husbands 
the  moft  puiffant,  in  a ftate  of  liberty  wherein 
Nature  fuffers  no  conftraint,  would  frequerltiy 
fink  under  a trial,  as  humiliating  for  humanity 
as  contrary  to  reafon  and  every  fentiment  which 
is  infeparably  conne6led  with  virtue.  The 
prefent  caufo  furnishes  a clear  example  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Marquis  de  Langey.  Perfuaded 
of  his  powers,  of  which  he  had  an  internal 
conviftion,  that  nobleman  demanded  the  Con- 
grels  hirafelf:  he  failed;  his  marriage  was  de- 
clared null;  and  he  was  prohibited  from  con- 
trailing  another.  He  protelled  againfi:  that 
interdiftion  ; re  married  *;  and  became  the  father 

♦ The  Marquis  dc  I/angey  met  with  no  obfiacles 
ill  contrading  a fécond  marriage;  becaufe,  having 

" prelented 
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of  feven  children,  while  the  virtue  of  their  ' 
mother  w^as  placed  ‘beyond  all  fuipicion.  What  i 
an  embarrafsment  for  the  Court!  Wliat  per-  \ 
plexity  arofe  in  the  minds  of  the  Magillrates!  j 
What  abyfses  and  precipices  did  the  firft  ftep  : I 
not  prepare,  by  a feries  of  events,  that  feenied,  j 
neverthelefs,  to  be  regulated  by  reafon  and  I 
verity!  The  children  of  the  Marquis  de  I 
Boefle,  and  thofe  of  the  Marquis  de  Langey,  I 
are  all,  confidercd  in  a certain  point  of  view,  I 
no  other  than  baftards  and  adulterines;  and>  I 
under  another,  they  are  a legitimate  offspring,  I 
entitled  to  the  rights,  the  honours,  and  the  pri-  ] 
vileges  of  fociety. ....  I 

4.  The  amazing  example  whicli  this  caufe  * 
expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  difeovered 
the  impoflure  of  the  Congrefs,  and  exhibited,  J 
in  clear  day,  the  nearly  incredible  confequences 
which  that  inftitution  was  capable  of  dragging  ^ 

J 

prcfeiited  himfelf  as  making  profeffion  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  this  religion  regarding  the  fécond  con- 
tfad  performed  by  the  Marquife  de  Boefle  as  adul- 
terous, and  as  a breaking  of  her  full  marriage  with 
the  Marquis  de  Langey,  his  forming  a new  alliance 
was  conformable  to  tlic  doctrine  of  tliat  religion  wliicli 
he  profefled. 

• after 
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after  it.  The,  Officials  have  imagined,  that- a 
fimple  examination  of  the  husband  and  wife 
was  no  fufficient  proof,  unlefs  they  were  after- 
wards  compelled- to  confummate  the  marriage 
in  prefence  of  phyficians  and  various  other 
witneffes. 

/ 

Bur,  if  they  had  properly  weighed  the  fen- 
timents  of  Hinemar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who,  in  his  time,  was  one  of  the  moft  enlight- 
ened chara6ters  belonging  to  the  French  Church, 
far  from  praclifing  this  new  manner  to  afcertain 
impuiil'ance,  they  would  even  have  taken  no 
cognizance  of  thefe  caufes,  whofe  obje6l  fo 
little  accorded  with  the  decency  of  their  office. 
What  is  there,  indeed,  faid  this  Prelate,  more 
' repugnant  to  facerdotal  holinefs,  than  thefe  im- 
pure and  shameful  queftions,  wherein  are  can- 
valTed  all  the  molt  fecret  matters  that  ^ occur 
between  husband  and  wife  ? It  is  not  enough 
that  a priefi:  has  the  hear:  pure;  his  ears  irjiift 
muft  likewife  be  chafte:  and  how  can  he  have 
knowledge  of  matters,  refpeCling  which  his  duty 
requires  ignorance  ? We  alfo  fee,  by  all  the 
laws  of  the  Chriftian  Emperors,  that  thefe  dif* 
putes  w'ere  formerly  never  brought  before  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Judges;  and  though  they  have 

been 
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been  apitated  in  fome  convocations,  the  fame 
convocatiors,  however  partly  compofed  of  fe- 
culars,  often  declared  that  they  would  not  take 
cognizance  of  all  marriage  caufes,  but  refer 
them  ad  nobiles  laim\  principally  when  they 
had  queftions  laid  before  them  which  refembled 

the  prcfent. 

\ 

5.  We  have  banished,  then,  in  good 
earncft,  the  odious  name  Congrefs  from  all  the 
tribunals;  a name  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
without/ fome  degree  of  horror,  and  that  never 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  ecclefialb'cs. 
This  cuflom  was  for  ever  abolished;  a cullom  fo 
uncertain  in  its  proofs,  and  that,  fo  far  from 
being  approved  by  the  Law  and  the  Canons, 
is  entirely  oppofite  thereto  : a cuflom,  barbarous 
in  icfelf,  whofe  foie  idea  pollutes  the  imagina» 
tion,  wounds  the  refpeél  which  is  due  to  juflice, 
offends  the  chaftiiy  of  Our  religion,  violates  all 
the  laws  of  modefly,  degrades  the  fanflity  of 
marriage,  dishonours  humanity,  and  reduces 
man  to  a condition  lower  than  that  of  the 
brutes  L 

* Exu-ad  from  the  article  Congress,  in  the 
Cidc  Matrimonial^  by  M.  Lcridant. 
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After  having  perufed  this,  is  there  not 
caufe  for  aftonishment  when  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing  addition  made  to  the  Tableau  de  V Amour 
Conjugal^  revifed,  corredled,  and  augmented,  as 
printed  at  London  1763? 

‘ It  is  no  point,*  fays  the  corrector  of  Ve- 
nette,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Congrefs;  ‘ dt  is  no 
‘ point  contrary  to  modefty,  in  conforming. 
‘ ourfelves  to  what  the  laws  ordain,  that  reli- 
‘ gion  permits,  and  that  is  authorifed  by  cii- 
‘ ftom.  Thus,  it  is  not  shameful  for  a man 
‘ to  exhibit  the  figns  of  puiflance,  nor  the 
‘ obliging  a woman,  after  like  manner,  to  let 

‘ herfelf  be  feen The  idea  which  we 

‘ figure  of  the  Congrefs,  augments  its  horror. 
‘ We  believe  that  the  married  pair  are  expofed 
* to  this  trial  in  the  prefence  of  witnefies. 
‘ See  here,  however,  the  mode  pradifed  by 
‘ the  Congrefs.  — The  man  and  the  woman 
^ find  themfelves  in  a clofely-shut  bed;  though 
‘ midwives  ftay  in  the  chamber,  to  ferve  as 
‘ witncffes  ...  but,  except  this,  all  occurs  be- 
‘ tween  four  curtains.  When  a fufficient 

‘ time  has  expired the  woman  is  examined 

‘ by  the  matrons,  in  order,  confidently  with 
‘ the  rules  of  their  art,  to  reconnoitre  the 

‘ veftiges 
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«vvefliges  of  confummation,  if  it  has  takea 
‘ place.  Thus  are  all  procedures  on  this  tub* 

‘ jeft,,  not  only  permitted}  but  eyen  command- 
^ ed,  by  facred  decrees.’ 

N • 

If  this  paffage  wanted  refutation  ; and  if  I 
had  not  impofed  on  myfeif  a law  to  fpare  the 
blushes  of  my  readers;  I could  adduce  feveral 
circumftanccs,  relating  to  fome  of  thefe  abo-  ; 
minable  proofs,  which  the  liberty  of  this  age  i 
has  permitted  many  furgeons  to  depofit  in  their  *| 
writings.  It  would  then  be  feen,  whether  the  phy- 
ficians,  the  furgeons,  and,  above  .^11,  the  matronsj 
were  always  exaftly  feparated  from  the  "man 
and  the  woman,  whofe  approaches  it  was  their 
duty  to  infpeft  1 We  should  fee  a celebrated 
accoucheur  Itruggling  againft  a midwife,  who, 
on  obferving  the  fruitlefs  efforts  of  a husband, 
would,  by  an  esceffive  zeal,  abfolutely  put  it 
out  of  his  power  ever  to  deceive  a female.  In 
fine,  we  should  fee  horrors  which  ought  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  For  the  remainder,  Ve*  i 
nette  forcibly  laments  thofe  reafons  that  intro* 
duced  the  Congrefe.  But  why  did  thé  perfon 
who  revifed  the  Work  of  that  Phyfician,*  place 
therein  the  abfurd  addition  which  we  nave 
copied?  An  addition  that  formally  contra* 

di6ts 
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di£ls  what  precedes  and  follows  it;  and  the  in- 
confequence  whereof  is,  perhaps,  the  leaft  re- 
prehenfible. 

The  ancients  were  very  averfe  to  the  ad-i 
miffion  of  the  infamous  ufage  of  a Congrefs, 
notwithflanding  all  with  which  we  have  to  re- 
proach them.  In  the  midft  of  the  debauchee 
to  which  the  people  refigned  themfelves,  at 
thofe  periods  when  morality  began  to  decline, 
we  flill  recognife  the  refpeél  that  was  impofed 
on  conjugal  engagements.  It  could  not  have 
been  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  the  Romans 
admitted  the  i\6l  which  concealed  the  shame 
of  unfortunate  fpoufes...,  the  fevere  Cato, 
who  deprived  a Senator  of  his  dignity  for  hav- . 
ing  embraced  his  wife  in  prefence  of  his  daugh- 
ter*! The  Romans  did  not  permit  a new- 
married  man  to  approach  his  bride,  the  firfl 
time,  except  in  the  midft  of  darknels,  ;hac 
young  conforts  might  learn  the  decency  which 
should  reign  even  in  legitimate  pieafures  f. 
Pythagoras  recommended  to  his  fellow-citizens 

* Plutarch.  Marriage  Precepts,  Book  XXIX. 
of  the  Moral  Works,  Vol.  II. 

f Idem,  the  Roman  Atcliievements. 
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an  iifage  which  was  pra6lifed  by  feveral  nations,  M 
and  that  demonftrates  with  what  precaution  m 
they  pafled  over  the  conjugal  aft,  in-relpeft  to  J 
the  publicity  it  has'  fince  obtained.  This  phi-  1 
lofopher  was  ‘ for  confufing  the  incontinent  I 
‘ sheets,  as  foon  as  the  conforts  had  left  their  ■ 
‘ bed....  becaufe  it  was  not  becoming  to  lee  I 
‘ the  place  and  the  imprinted  form....  where  I 
‘ the  husband  had  flept  by  his  wife*.’  ■ 

At  prefentf,  it  is  the  maxim  of  the  Par-  ■ 
liament  of  Paris,  to  declare  inadmifiible  the  H 
woman’s  accufation  of  impuilTance,  when  it  I 
refaits,  from  an  examination  of  the  man,  that  ■ 
the  parts  which  ferve  to  generation  are  exte-  I 
riorly  well  conformed.  This  maxim,  rigour-  1 
oufly  adopted,  is  much  too  general;  while  the  1 
defign  of  marriage  being  to  augment  the  num-  fl 
ber  of  individuals,  a man  properly  conformed  |l 
in  appearance  may  be  fterile,  or  even  impuilFant.  jj 
But,  then,  we  likewife,  avoid,  through  thele  | 
maxims,  many  inconveniences,  that  refuked  !S 

4 

i 

* Idem,  Table  Difcourfes,  Book  VIII.  quefi:.7.  ‘ 

■}•  It  mull  be  underftood,  that  this  Work  was 
published  in  France  before  the  Revolution. 
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from  an  infamous  means,  incompetent  to  af- 
certain  the  flats  of  a man,  as  we  have  already  . 
expofed  in  this  Chapter. 

For  the  remainder,  it  is  recommended  to 
gentlemen  of  skill,  to  pronounce,  with  circum* 
fpeftion,.  their  judgment  on  the  condition  of 
the  parts  which  they  have  to  examine.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  on  the  flrength  or 
the  w'eaknefs  of  a man,  with  relation  to  mar- 
riage,  by  viewing  the  exterior  parts  of  gene- 
ration. The  abfence  of  the  teflicies,  for  ex- 
ample, may  impofe  on  us,  while,  in  certain  in- 
dividuals, they  are  contained  in  the  abdomen; 
and,  in  which  cafe,  they  can  exercife  their  func- 
tions, as  if  more  apparently  fituated.  The 
indu6lions  which  we  flill  draw  from  the  part  that 
eflentially  diflinguishes  the  man,  mufl  be  often 
unjuft;  and  the  obfervaticns  which  follow  in 
the  prefent  Work,  will  demonflrate  this  in  a 
very  fenfible  manner. 
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Ces  noms,  ces  tendres  noms  & de  fils  & de  père, 

O homme!  feroient-ils  étrangers  à ton  cœur? 

Le  fauvage  Huron  dans  fon  fanglant  repaire 
En  connoît  la  douceur. 

Vois  l’objet  de  fes  feux  fourire  à fa  tendrefTe  ; 

Son  père  à fes  côtés  repofe  en  cheveux  blancs  ; 

A fon  cou  fufpendu,  fon  jeune  fils  le  prefle 
Le  fes  bras  innocens. 

I 

Mr.  Thomas,  les  devoirs  de  la  Société,  Ode. 

Thofe  names,  thofe  tender  names,  of  fire  and  child, 
O man  1 should  they  be  ftrangers  to  thy  foul  V 
Pent  in  his  fanguine  cell,  the  Huron  wild 
Feels  all  their  fweet  controul. 

See,  there,  the  darling  laughs  at  his  carefs; 

The  grey  hair’d  father,  laid  befide  the  youth. 

Takes,  on  his  neck,  the  outftretch’d  arms  imprefs 
Of  innocence  and  truth. 


WE 
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WE  call  that  Sterility  in  women, 
which  is  named  ImpuiJJance  in  men.  Thefe 
denominations  do  not  appear  to  me  juffc,  I 
shall  therefore  declare  what  I underftand  by 
Sterility,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  Impuif- 
fance. 

By  what  I have  elfewhere  advanced,  it 
has  been  feen,  that  impuiffance  is  the  ftate  of 
a man,  who,  «whether  from  a defe6l  of  confor- 
mation, or  through  any  other  caufe,  cannot 
render  the  conjugal  devoir  to  his  bride:  in  like 
manner,  as  often  as  we  difcover  a man,  of 
whom  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  exa6l  the  two, 
figns  of  virility,  we  may  declare  that  man  im-' 
puiffant,  and  confequently  flerile.  ‘ A man  may 
merit,  neverthelefs,  this  lafl  quality,  without 
being  therefore  incompetent  to  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage.  How  many  perfons  enjoy, 
nearly  during  their  whole  lives,  thofe  pleafures 
attached  to  an  union  of  the  fexes,  without  pro- 
ducing, from  the  reiterated  facrifices  offered  to 
Love,  thofe  precious  pledges,  that  render  us 
immortal  ! 


0.3 
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I name  this  ftate  Sterility,  without  apply- 
ing that  word  more  to  one  of  the  two  fpoufes 
than  to  the  other  : it  is  their  union  alone  that  I 
view,  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  incapable  of 
producing  any  thing,  through  defers  that  are  . 
very  fcldom  common  to  two  individuals  ; but  1 
againft  which,  the  one  and  the  other  mufl  re- 
marry. It  is  then,  primarily,  unfructiferous 
unions  that  conftitute  fterility.  If  the  man 
is  impuiffant,  he  will  be  Ilerile,  as  I have  al- 
ready obferved  ; and  his  marriage  will  likewife 
be  neceflarily  fterile,  while  we  cannot  fulpeél  ’ 
the  woman  of  barren  nefs. 

I deemed  this  expofition  neceifary,  before 
I enter  into  thofe  details  that  muft  make  the 
obje6i:  of  this  Chapter.  It  was  the  more  fo, 
becaufe  thofe  who  believe  they  efficacioufly 
exhibit  their  manhood,  nearly  always  imagine, 
that  the  Hate  which  oppofes  impuilTance,  tends 
to  fecundity;  and  that,  if  this  does  not  take 
place,  their  wives  mull  be  Herile,  ’ j 

In  the  Chapter  where  I have  treated  on 
Irrpuiflance,  the  charadteiillics  of  this  ftate  are 
prefenced  to  view,  and  the  means  through 
which  it  may  be  remedied,  when  the  malady  is 
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fufceptible  of  cure.  We  mull  aftually  fuppofc 
a man  who  enters  the  career  of  love  with  the 
talents  given  by  Nature  to  all  men,  for  tailing 
the  niceties  attached  to  the  re-produclion  of  , 
his  likenefs.  We  mufl:  further  fuppoie  this 
man  united  in  heart  to  the  woman  deftined  as 
his  wife,  enjoying  the  rights  given  to  him  by 
mafriage,  intoxicated  in  the  arms  of  voluptu- 
oufnefs,  and  lamenting  the  unfruéliferous  en- 
joyments,  from  whence  nothing  will  proceed  to 
fweeten  recolleftion.  A fituation  fo  grievous, 
merits  the  phyfician's  attention.  By  indicating 
to  men  the  means  of  regeneration,  we  become 
ferviceable  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
to  pofterity;  and  never  will  France  forget, 
that  Henry  the  Second  would  have  died,  with- 
out leaving  any  fucceflbr  behind  him.  if  he  had 
not  applied  to  the  celebrated  Fernel  *. 

* Henry  II.  having  erpoufed  the  Dutchefs  d’Ur- 
bain, her  marriage  proved  fterile  during  ten  years,  to 
the  great  regret  of  Henry  her  confort,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  repudiating  her.  In  confcquence  of  the 
King’s  impatience,  Jean  Fernel,  a phyfician  of  Pi- 
cardy, was  lummoned  to  Court,  for  the  purpoic  of 
adminiftcring  advice  and  afGftancc  to  the  Queen. 
Being  arrived,  fays  Dupleix,  the  Prince  demanded  of 
him,  laughing,  ‘ Shall  you,  truly,  be  able  to  make 

Q 4 ‘ children 
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This  burning  dcfire  to  leave  individuals 
behind  us,  is  not  lefs  engraven  in  the  heart  of 
other  men,  than  in  that  of  Kings.  The  in- 
habitant of  champaign  lands,  who  inftru6i;s 
his  fon  in  the  management  of  the  plough, 
and,  dying,  gives  him  for  inheritance  a cottage, 
ftrong  arms,  and  vigour,  taftes  the  fame  deli- 
cacies in  paternal  love,  as  he  who  ornaments 
the  head  of  his  children  with  thofe  brilliant 
figns  that  announce  influence  and  authority. 

When,  after  feveral  conjunftions,  whereof 
the  mutual  tranfports  of  the  fpoufes  have  cer- 
tified  the  exaftitude,  and  the  figns  that  accom- 
pany the  commencement  of  pregnancy  do  not 

9 children  for  my  confort  ?’  Femcl  fagely  replied, 
‘ It  remains  with  Gk)d,  Sire,  to  give  you  children, 
‘ through  his  bcnedidfion  : it  is  for  you  to  make  them  ; 
f and,  for  me,  to  apply  thereto  all  that  is  in  the  art 
‘ of  Medicine,  ordained  by  God  to  remedy  human  in- 
‘ firmities.’  Fcrnel  rendered  the  Queen  fruitful, 
giving  Henry  a hint,  which  he  fo  exaâly  followed, 
as  to  become  the  father  of  ten  children.  The  Queen, 
in  acknowledgment  of  fo  great  a benefit,  prefented 
her  phyfician  with  ten  tlioufand  crowns  on  the  birth 
' of  each  child,  befidcs  feveral  other  liberal  donations. 
Du^leix,  Hifi,  de  France,  tom.  III. 
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appear,  the  man  and  the  woman  mufl:  endea- 
vour to  difcover  the  caufes  of  their  incapacity 
to  generation.  The  repetitions  of  pleafure 
muft  be  lefs  frequent,  in  order  to  give  the  fe- 
minal  liquor  the  time  necefTary  for  its  perfec* 
tion.  • We  know  that  it  ceafes  to  be  prolific, 
when  the  defire  of  enjoymotit  too  frequently 
interrupts  the  organs  which  filtrate  and  prepare 
this  liquor:  it  is  deprived  of  thofe  vivifie  fpirits^ 
from  whence  all  its  energy  is  derived  ; the , 
mufcles  deftined  to  extend  the  aélive  reforts, 
on  whiçh  depend  the  fuccefs  of  ejaculation, 
empty  themfelves,  at  moft,  with  weaknefs^  in 

t 

coraparifon  of  what  is  required  of  them;-  and 
the  precious  depofitory  which  it  muft  tranfmit 
to  the  field  appropriated  by  Nature  to  genera- 
tion.  cannot  be  conveyed  with  that  impulfive 
force  which  diftinguishes  the  robuft  man  from 
the  man  who  is  weakened  by  exceffive  enjoy- 
ments. 

Sterility  caufed  by  tranfitory  excefs,  is  eafily 
cured  ; and  moderation  will  be  found  the  moft 
excellent  remedy.  A young  man  inutilely  fa- 
tigued himfelf  by  extreme  confummations  : ex- 
cited  to  pleafure  by  a confiderable  prefent  which 
the  parents  of  his  bride  had  promifed  him,  if 

she. 
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she,  within  a given  rime,  announced  figns  of 
fpeedily  becoming  a mother,  his  amorous  ex- 
ploits  were,  with  him,  an  object  of  calculation 
that  occupied  his  thoughts  without  intermiffion. 
Dfcfpairing  at  the  little  fucccfs  of  his  multiplied 
efforts,  he  imagined  that  his  wife  was  flerile; 
when,  in  purfuance  of  fome  fage  counfel,  he 
abfenced  hinifdf  twelve  days:  his  llrength  was 
^ repaired;  and,  returning  home,  he  proved  that 
ahfences  are  not  always  injurious  *. 

Another  caufe  of  fferili^y  arifes  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tranfports  that  agitate  fpoufes. 
'This  caufe  exifts  by  vivid  and  ardent  perfons, 
who  precipitate  the  flashes  of  enjoyment,  with- 
out attaching  thsmfelves  to  the  favourable  in- 
ftant.  Among  animals,  generation  demands 

* Abftinetice  from  pleafure  is  fonietirnes  infuffi- 
cieiit  to  repair  the  diforders  occalioned  by  cxceffivc 
enjoyments.  We  have  fecn  perfons  wlx)  found  con- 
.foladon  by  ufing  the  following  remedy: 

lake  four  eggs  ; 

beat  them  well  together  with  half  a glafs  of 

Ihail-froth,  from  the  shells  ; to  which  add. 

Salt, 

Ginger,  powdered,  a pinch  of  each  ; 

Twenty  grains  of  genfeng,  pulverifed. 

DO 
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no  reiterated  approaches;  while,  for  the  mofi: 
part,  they  are  abundantly  more  tranquil  in  their 
enjoyments  than  men*.  Thefe,  abandoning 
themfeivcs  too  much  to  the  rambles  of  imagi- 
nation, permit  their  volatile  pleafures  to  eva- 
porate: the  companion,  who  mull  be  a par- 
taker of  them,  begins  to  deliver  herfelf  up  to 
the  fame  tranfports,  as  the  man  regrets  thofe 
which  are  pall  ; new  elForts  hurry  him  again  to 
voluptuoufnefs,  and.  he  prelTes  the  delicious 

inllant It  is  in  vain!  The  harmony  is 

interrupted,  pleafure  flutters,  and  palTes  over 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  they  do  not 
learn  to  fix  its  courfe  ; if  the  fortunate  fignal 
that  announces  voluptuoufnefs,  be  not  point- 
edly obferved  by  the  two  fpoufes  ; if  love  does 
not  cover  them,  at  the  fame  inllant,  with  his 
wings;  they  may  fear  to  fee  their  marriage 
llerile:  neverthelefs,  this  misfortune  does  not 

* I mean  folely  the  moment  of  copulation,  that, 
in  animals,  occurs  with  an  abundance  of  fang-froïd^ 
if  we  may  judge  by  their  exterior.  The  preludes, 
hi  nearly  all  the  fpecies,  are  horrible  combats,  during 
which  every  male  llrives  to  obtain  poflellion  of  the 
female  who  is  the  objeâ:  of  his  defircs. 


always 
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always  happen,  as  I shall  shew  in  another 
place*. 

This  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  with 
facility,  when  it  is  once  dilcovered.  Modera- 
tion with  regard  to  love,  in  perfons  of  a ple- 
thoric, as  a!fo  in  thofe  of  a bilious,  temperament, 
fomedmes  fuffices  to  render  fertile  thofe  unions 
from  whence,  otherwife,  nothing  would  refulc 
but  mifruftiferous  pleafures.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
temperaments,  I have  faid,  that  the  man  whofe 
conftitution  is  bilious,  mud  be  regarded  as  the 
moll  proper  to  fecundity,  and  particularly  when 
united  with  a plethoric  female:  from  hence  it 
may  be  fufficiently  underftood,  that,  in  the  union 
of  a bilious  man  to  a woman  of  the  fame 
conftitution,  we  mull  not  expe6l  a numerous 
pofterity;  at  leaft,  till  age,  having  rendered 
more  calm  fuch  ardent  tranfports,  the  requifite 
qualities  for  fecundity  become  reunited  in  the 
two  individuals. 

* Phyfical  love,  too  often  repeated,  renders  the 
union  of  the  fexes  fterilc;  but  fi'om  thence  yet  refult, 
to  the  man  and  tliC  woman,  particular  accidents,  of 
xvhicli  I shall  treat  in  the  Chapter,  ‘ On  the  Influence 
of  Marriage  on  Health.’ 
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Marriage  between  perfons  of  a plethoric 
temperament  is  rare!y  infertile;  iinlefs  when 
Tome  particular  obftacle  oppofes  the  defign  of 
Nature.  We  have  ohlerved,  that  men  of 
this  conflitution,  naturally  gay  and  inclined  to 
pleafure,  render  prolific  women  who,  before, 
never  had  any  children  by  fpoufes  of  a bilious 
temperament.  In  short,  I should  prefer  the 
plethoric  man  to  others,  in  all  cafes  where  there  is 
reafon  to  apprehend  fterility  on  the  part  of  the 
woman.  His  phyfical  talents  are  not  fo  emi- 
nent as  thofe  of  the  bilious  confiitution;  but 
he  fupplies  this  by  nothings^  on  which  often 
depend  the  fuccefs  of  embraces,  A phlegmatic 
or  pituitous  female  cannot,  it,  has  been  faid, 
fall  into  better  hands  than  thole  of  a bilious  or 
even  melancholic  man,  if  it  be  wished  that 
she  should  become  fruitful:  the  frigidity  of 
her  conllitution  would  render  her  inutile  in  the 
arms  of  a man  whofe  temperament  happens  to 
be  phlegmatic*.  Neverthelefs,  I here  like- 

wife 

• If  tlie  convenience  of  ranks  and  fortunes,  did 
not  nearly  form  all  marriages,  and  individuals  were 
only  occupied  with  their  happinefs,  they  would  be 
better  matched.  ‘ Love  goes  not  for  any-thing  in 
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wife  give  the  preference  to  a plethoric  man. 
I have  a marked  confidence,  and  which  expe* 
rience  has  often  juftified,  in  his  phyfical  and 
moral  talents,  with  relation  to  love.  I cannot 
make  myfelf  better  underftood,  than  by  the 
following  Apologue. 

A Bashaw  took  pleafure  on  feeing,  in  his 
garden,  an  union  of  the  moft  curious  plants. 

■ He  received  there  two,  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
extremely  delicate,  and  which  was  flill  aug- 
mented by  tranfportation,  change  of  climate, 
and  a difference  of  foil.  They  were  confided 
to  two  flakes,  of  different  charaders,  who  pro* 
mifed  to  employ  all  their  care  in  the  culture  of 
thefe  vegetables.  To  encourage  the  gardeners, 
their  mailer  fware,  by  Mahomet,  that  he  w^ould 
give  liberty  to  the  cultivator  of  that  plant  which 

‘ marriages  of  convenience,’  fays  M.  CIcrc,  ‘ or,  at 
‘ leaf;,  he  flutters  only  with  one  wing  j wliilc  he  mull 
‘ have  two,  to  make  robuft  children:  what  we  do 
‘ with  reluclance,  is  always  badly  peiformed.  Love, 
‘ in  this  cafe,  refembles  a fepulchral  lamp,  that  lights 
‘ an  urn,  without  warming  the  ashes  which  it  con- 
‘ tains.’  Htfioire  Naturelle  de  PHomme  confidérê 
dans  Pétât  de  Maladie^  tome  I. 
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firft  produced  flowers.  We  may  judge  of 
th;-ir  aftivity  in  the  examination  of  what  was 
moft  ferviceable  for  the  plants  committed  to 
their  care,  and  to  which  fo  precious  a fale fling 
was  attached-  An  Indian,  vivid,  impatient, 
and  I obufl,  had  the  management  of  one  ; the 
other  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  European,  not  lefs 
lively,  but  not  fo  impatient,  and  whofe  want 
of  Itrength  was  compenfated  , by  his  addrefs.  ' 
The  Indian  never  quitted  the  plant  that  was 
confided  to  him:  every  moment  brought  new 
labour;  he  amply  beiprinkled;  nothing  was 
fpared....  The  little  plant,  fatigued,  was  con- 
tinually tranfported  from  one  place  to  another  : 
here  was  the  Sun  too  hot,  there  blew  the  wind 
too  ftrong;  all  was  loft!  The  plant, perished  ! 

And  the  water  and  the  labour! The 

European,  on  the  contrary,  feemed  lefs  occu- 
pied than  his  companion;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  negleifted  nothing;  he  knew  how  to  di- 
reft  his  care,  and  attended  principally  to  thofe 
circumftanccs  wiiich  rendered  it  necclfary. 
Begun  the  heat  to  communicate  itfelf  to  his 
little  plant,  ‘ My  Indian  companion,’  faid  he, 
laughing,  ‘ has  already  refreshed  the  roots  of 
‘ his  pupil,  and  is  bufy  in  conveying  it  to  the 

‘ shadow The  poor  innocent!  I am 

‘ forry 
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< forry  for  it;  but  he  will  fail.  He  under- 
‘ Hands  too  little  of  the  laws  of  Nature  ; it  i« 
‘ they  which  fertilife  the  earth,  and  by  no 
‘ means  that  handful  of  men  which  are  fpread 
‘ on  icsfurface.  When  the  plants  that  vege- 
‘ tate,  altered  by  the  heat,  announce  to  man 
‘ that  they  Hand  in  need  of  water,  feems  not 
‘ Nature  then  expefting  Hill . a greater  degree 
‘ of  heat  before  she  commands  the  Horm  ? 
‘ Do  we  not  obferve,  that,  ere  the  vegetables 
‘ receive  fuch  falutary  fprinkling,  all  concurs 
‘ to  difpofe  them  to  fuck,  with  effeft,  thefe  be- 
‘ neficent  influences  ? ' The  light  clouds  form 
‘ by  little  and  little,  and  foften  and  break 
‘ the  rays  of  the  fun:  the  zephyrs  gently  agi- 
‘ tate  the  leaves  of  plants,  and,  without  di- 
minishing  the  heat,  difpofe^  them  to  infpire 
* the  juice  prepared  by  Nature.  Light  va- 
‘ pours  elevate  themfelves  in  the  atmofpherc, 
‘ and  feem  deHined  to  foften  the  too  forcible 
‘ imprelfion  which  the  fall  of  the  water  would 
‘ make  on  the  3"oung  plants. — It  is  at  thofe 
‘ times  that  want  is  announced,  and  that  it 
‘ asks  to  be  fatisfled/ 

Thus  reafoning,  our  phyfical  gardener  imi* 
tated  Nature  in  her  procedures,  and  joined  the 

application 
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application  to  the  precept.  He  likewife  faw, 
in  a little  time,  the  plant  which  was  confided  to 
him,  develope  and  fpread  its  branches;  their 
extremities  were  ornamented  with  young  buds, 
that  quickly  changed  into  fparkling  bloflcms, 
whofe  birth  muft  procure  the  enlargement  of 
him  by  whom  they  were  hatched.  Thus  was 
it  not  fituated  with  the  plant  which  the  Indian 
cultivated  ; he  bellowed  on  it  his  care  with  too 
much  ardour.  The  fmallefi:  change  which  he 
thought  was  perceivable  in  the  plant,  feemed  to 
him  a preffing  want,  that  he  mull  immediately 
fatisfy.  Neverthelefs,  it  died  not  from  thence, 
if  we  do  not  name  the  Hate  of  a being  deadly, 
when  it  is  impoflible  that  he  can  leave  any  in- 
dividuals of  his  {^ecies. 

By  obferving  the  precautions  indicated,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Temperaments*,  and  what 
has  jull  been^noticed,  I will  undertake  to 
alTert,  that,  where  no  difparâte  unions  are  con- 
traded,  we  may  in  fome  fort  be  confident  of 
leaving  children,  who  will  perpetuate  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  authors  of  their  days.  But 

* Chap.  I.  of  this  Volume. 
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thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  con- 
traft  unfuitable  unions,  niuft  not  defpair  of 
rendering  their  marriages  fertile,  provided  they 
fubmit  to  what  has  already  been  prefcribed. 
, Wc  have  shewn,  that  it  is  nearly  impoffible  to 
reftrain  the  primitive  conflitution  of  indivi- 
duals: we  may,  neverthelefs,  fofcen  it  with 
time;  at  leall,  refpefting  that  of  wliich  mention 
is  here  made  ; and  the  means  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject, mult  alone  be  fought  for  in  the  nature  ôf 
thofe  aliments  that  are  the  moft  familiar.  The 
regimen,  for  example,  niufl  tend  to,  render  lefs 
ardent  the  bilious  man,  who  is  cfpoufed  to  a 
‘Vielancholic  or  pituitous  woman;  while  she 
ought  to  avail  herfelf  of  aliments  capable  of 
giving  more  tone  and  elafticity  to  her  or- 
gans. 

The  plethoric  temperament  demands  a re- 
gimen that  refreshes  the  blood,  and  calms  its 
effervefcence.  Perfons  of  this  confitudon 
muft  abftain  from  all  dishes  that  are  too  ftrongly 
feafoned.  Liquors  too  fpirituous  and  ferment- 
ed, are  alfo  prejudicial.  They  mult  employ 
viands  prepared  from  animals  that  live  on  herbs 
and  grain;  as,  oxen,  sheep,  calves,  and  fowl. 
Pot-herbs,  if  we  except  gailick,  the  onion, 
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mudard,  afparagus,  artichoke,  celery,  cabbage, 
&c.  arc  extremely  ferviceable  to  pe;Tons  of  a 
plethoric  temperament.  They  mtift,  princi- 
pally, be  mindful  that  tran^iration  has  an  un- 

molefted  paflaije;  its  fuppreflion  being  followed  , 

« 

by  ferious  accidents. 

While  the  indicated  regimen  is  flriclly 
obferved,  attention  muft  be  given  to  occupa- 
tions that  are  relative  thereto,  and  which  will 
not  a little  contribute  to  fupport  the  phyiical 
qualiti-^s  of  a plethoric  man.  He  muft  avoid 
refigning  himfdf  to  exceffive  diffipations  ; for, 
being  fufficiently  impelled  to  pleafure,  he  muft 
not  feek  to  augment  the  propen  fity  which  he 
has  to  it.  His  books  muft,  of  confequence,- 
be  chofen.  He  muft  reje6l  thofe  which  may 
become  dangerous  by  excitirg  the  imagination 
to  pleafure  : the  vivacity  of  the  plethoric  man 
communicates,  with  aftonishing  facility,  the 
flighteft  imprelîîôn  to  the  fenfes  ; and  pcrftjns 
of  this  temperament  voluntarily  yield  to  the 
titillations  which  agitate  them. 

V 

Bilious  men  muft,  at  their  repafts,  prefer 
to  other  aliments  thofe  that  relax  the  too  great 
tightnefs  of  the  fibres,-  and  that  are  humtdant^' 
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refreshing?  and  lenifying.  The  regimen  pro- 
per for  the  plethoric  temperament,  is  alfo  adapted 
to  perfons  of  this  conftitupon:  their  ftomach 
is  Itrong,  and  nothing  to  them  is  more  contrary 
than  abllinence.  Summer  is  the  time  when 
they  muft  principally  watch  over  their  health, 
and  avoid  ipirituous  drinks,  hot  aliments,  fea- 
fish  that  tend  to  putrefaélion,  &c.  They  may 
remedy  the  heat  of  the  entrails,  and  conftipa- 
tion,  by  ufing,  all  mornings,  fading,  fome 
glades  of  cold  water,  every  half  hour. 


Perfons  of  this  conftitution  mud  alfo 
carefully  avoid  drong  padions,  that  give  vio- 
lent shocks  to  the  machine.  Walking,  miific, 
and  tranquil  pleafures,  are  the  means,  for  them, 
of  fecuring  health;  while  indolence,  penfive- 
nefs,  long  application,  and  obdinate  perfever- 
ance  in  labour,  prove  dedruftive.  They 
mud  feek  the  company  of  perfons  whole 
imagination  is  cheerful  and  joyous,  with  fo 
much  ardour  as,  perhaps,  they  avoided  an  inti- 
mate connexion  with  thofe  of  a temperament 
analagous  to  their  own. 


All  that  impoverishes  and  condimes  the 
blocd,  may  produce  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment; 
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ment:  (we  have  feen  that  this  cenftitution  is 
no  other  than  an  acquired  ftate,  llnce  it  only 
declares  iefeif  at  the  age  of  virility):  abfti- 
ner.ee,  too  warm  an  air,  all  fumons  liquors 
and  wine,  long  flu  lying,  violent  exercifes,  and 
vnvidand  Idrong  pafiions,  are  prejudicial  to  me- 
lancholic perlons.  Tne  moll  ferviceable  re- 
gimen is  that  capable  of  introducing  into  the 
blood  a fudicient  liquid,  to  penetrate  thofe 
parts  of  it  which  adhere  too  clofely  together. 
Fermented  brcàd,  the  flesh  of  herbaceous  ani- 
mals, and  young  fowls,  mull:  for.m  the  bafis  of 
this  regimen;  pot-herbs  muft:  ferve  as  the  fea- 
foning  ; and  to  which  may  be  fometimes 
united,  light  aromatics,  as  I have  already  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Chapter  on  ImpuifTance. 

Perfons  of  a melancholic  conflitution  mufl, 
as  thofe  preceding,  fearch  for  what  may  unbend 
the  imagination;  airy  recreations,  mufic,  and 
tranquH  pleafures,  are  recommended  to  them: 
they  mufl:  remain  as  little  as  poflible  in  their 
apartments;  for  the  immediate  contaél  of  the 
exterior  air,  and  moderate  exercife,  will  be  fo 
much  the  more  falutary,  as  it  often  diverts  the 
imagination,  and  fortifies  the  organs. 
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The  pituitous  or  phlegmatic  confti:ution 
announces  a defcftive  nature;  and  demands, 
in  a ftate  of  Hcknefs,  thofe  remedies  which 
move  and  jolt  the  machine  : in  a ftate  of  health, 
if  perfons  of  this  defciiption  can  enjoy  it,  the 
regimen  muft  fill  up  the  fame  indications.  All 
•'  that  is  hot  and  deficcative  should  be  preferred, 
with  fuch  regulations  and  reftriftions  as  pru- 
dence may  diélate.  Pituitous  men  muft  refpirc  ^ 
a dry  air,  and  make  moderate  ufe  of  fermented  ’ 
liquors,  wine,  coffee,  and  chocolate;  above  all, 
taking  care  not  to  drown  digeftion  by  thofe 
washes  which  are  all  at  leaft  inutile  ; for 
whatever  refreshes,’  humedlates,  and  relaxes, 

is  here  hurtful.  Beef  and  mutton,  as  alfo 

< 

poultry,  is  more  falutary  for  perfons  of  this 
temperament,  than  the  flesh  of  young  animals, 
which  abounds  with  humidity;  as,  veal,  lamb, 
pork,  &c,  but  exercife  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended;  for  the  augmentation  of  aétion, 
and  the  warmth  that  from  thence  refults,  is 
exceedingly  neceflary  for  facilitating  the  fecre*  • 
tions,  and  other  natural  funftions. 

Skilful  phyficians  have  obferved,  that 
there  are  few  pituitous  men  to  be  difcovered 
among  foldiers,  labourers,  and  all  thofe  who. 


are 
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are  obliged  to  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
Since,  alfo,  the  pituicous  are  lefs  fruitful  than 
other  men,  it  is  eafy  to  fay  why  population  is 
not  fo  abundant  by  perfons  in  the  great  world, 
who  lead  a fedentary  and  indolent  life,  as  among  y 
the  inhabitants  of  champaign  fituations  and  in- 
corlfiderable  cities.  • 

A celebrated  phyfician  of  the  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  well  known  by  the  talents  that  diftin* 
guish  him  in  the  art  of  reftoring  to  health,  as 
by  a perfuafive  eloquence  that  attraéls  to  his  ' 
Leftures  a prodigious  conccurfe  of  auditors, 
feems,  in  the  fage  leffons  which  he  gives  on 
Phyfiology,  to  have  a fort  of  confidence  in  the 
phlegmatic’  man,  relatively  to  generation.  The 
reafon  given  by  this  learned  Academician  is,  if 
I recolleft  aright,  that  men  of  the  temperament 
in  queflion,  unexcited  by  the  force  of  their 
imagination,, do  not  refign  themfelves  to  love, 
or  rather,  fpeaking  fi:ri6i:iy,  do  not  fatisfy  their 
phyfical  wants,  except  when  tiie  feminal  liquor 
is  in  fo  great  a quantity  as  to  prefs  their  deter- 
mination : that,  confequently,  this  liquor  has 
been  obliged  to  undergo,  during  its  continuance 
in  the  fpermatic  organs,  the  preparations  necef- 
fary  for  becoming  prolific.  This  alfertion, 
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perhaps,  falîs  off  from  the  fyflem  of  Hippo- 
crates on  generation,  for  which  M.  Petit  has 
shewn  feme  predilcélion  *.  However  it 
be,  we  fcruple  not  to  fay,  even  admitting 
the  fentiment  of  M.  Petit,  that,  if  the  man  of 
a phlegmatic  conftitution  has  any  talent  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  fpecies,  he  can  rarely 
encounter  an  occafion  to  de^relope  it,  for  the 
reafons  which  have  been  elfewhere  adduced  f. 
We  may  dill  add,  that  thefe  talents  muft  be 
• eclipfed  in  the  man  who,  born  with  abundant 
^tranquillity,  in  relation  to  love,  is  delivered 
over  to  diforder  through  a fort  of  badly-con- 
ceived vanity,  the  influence  of  ill  examples,  &c. 
Thus  it  may,  once  more,  be  repeated,  that  a 
date  of  celibacy  is  the  lead  inconvenient  to 
men  of  this  conditution.  * 

Every.one  who  dudies  his  conditution, 
according  to  the  pifture  which  I have  sketched 
in  the  Chapter  on  the  Temperaments,  will  be 

* We  shall,  in  the  Second  Volume,  fet  forth 
this  Syflem  of  Generation. 

t The  reader  mud  recoiled  what  we  have  faid 
of  the  aflortment  of  coiiflitutions,  in  fpeaking  on  the 
Temperaments,  in  the  lirft  Chapter  of  this  Volume. 
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enabled  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  means  previous- 
ly propofed  for  alleviating  the  defeéfs  that  con- 
flitute  fterility,  and  that  eflentially  depend  on 
the  conftitiitiori  of  each  individual.  The  qua- 
lities that  conflitute  the  primitive  tempera- 
ments, not  being  always  alone  found  to  domi- 
nate in  the  fame  fubjeft,  from  thence  refult 
thofe  combinations  that  modify  the  tempera- 
ments in  different  manners.  Perfuns  who  find 
themfolves  in  this  cafe,  muff  ffudy  the  mixture 
of  ihefe  qualities,  which  demand  fome  alteration 
in  the  regimen.  For  example,  the  plethoric  • 
temperament  fometimes  unites  with  the  melan- 
cholic, and  the  pituitous  with  the  bilious;  and, 
when  this  happens,  the  regimens  of  thefe  two 
conflit utions  muff  be  proportioned, 

t 

Among  the  aliments  preferibed  in  the  means 
to  render  marriages  fertile,  through  the  correc- 
tion of  fome  conflitutions,  I placed  two  drinks, 
coffee  and  chocolate,  regarded  by  fome  perfons, 
particularly  the  firff,  as  little  adapted  to  anfwer 
the  expeélations  which  we  propofe  in  them. 
With  refpedl  to  chocolate,  it  is  a nourishment 
that  promptly  repairs  and  fortifies.  It  con- 
tributes, by  thefe  two  qualities,  to  frudlify  the 
pleafures  of  marriage;  and  is  principally  fer- 
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viceable  to  phlegmatic  perfons,  who  ftand  in 
need  of  ftimulatives. 


1 

i 


An  English  pliyficLan  *,  having  a phtbifical 
patient,  who  was  reduced  to  a pitiable  condition, 
recommended  him  the  ufe  of  chocolate;  in  y 
confequence  of  which,  he  perfedtly  recovered  t 
in  s short  time:  but,  what  demonflratcs  the 
efficac>^  of  regimen,  oppofed  to  fterility,  is,  that 
the  patient’s  wife,  in  order  to  humour  her  hus- 
band, having  alfo  accuftomed  herfelf  to  choco- 
•late,  was  afterwards  blefled  with  feveral  chil-  ^ 
dren,  although  she  had  previouOy  been  ac-*  | 
counted  incapable  of  bearing  any.  If  choco-  i 
late  does  not  oftener  operate  equally  decifive,  it 
is  that  we  make  thereof  a bad  application,  or  ' 
that  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
not  of  the  befl  quality.  Chocolate  is  feldom 
ferviceable  to  bilious  or  plethoric  temperaments; 
\vhile  it  heats  the  firfl  too  abundantly,  and  nou-  I 
rishes  the  latter  too  ftronglj^,  by  further  aug-  . | 
menting  the  mais  of  blood.  The  addition  of  ^ 
vanilla  and  amber,  which  is  applied  to  the  cacao 
and  fugar,  in  the  compcfition  of  chocolate,  ren- 


♦ Treatife  on  Aliments,  by  Lemeri,  Part  III. 
Chap.  VIII. 
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dér  it  infupportablc  and  prejudicial  to  all  per- 
fons  who  are  inflamed,  and  whofe  blood  is  agi- 
tated. VVe  mufl:  likewife  cbferve,  that  it  is 
the  fame  with  this  aliment  as  with  feveral  others; 
we  mufl  not  habituate  ourfelves  too  ftrongly 
to  it,  with  the  view  of  experiencing  its  good 
effects;  while,  through  cuflom,  it  becomes 
nearly  indifferent. 

I shall  not  detail  all  that  has  been  advanced 
for  and  agamft  coffee:  to  accomplish  fuch 
a dcfign,  entire  volumes  would  be  neceffary. 
The  beverage  which  we  make  with  this  berry, 
is,  according  to  many  phyficians,  a certain  pre. 
fervative  againff  feveral  difeafes  ; and,  according 
to  others,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  banished  from' 
Europe.  In  1695,  a thcfis  was  defended,  in 
the  Schools  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  which  went 
to  prove,  that  the  diurnal  ufe  of  coffee  ren- 
dered men  and  women  incapable  of  generation. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  this  beverage  was 
not  fo  generally  ufèd;  but  I do  not  believe 
that  w^e  can,  rigoroufly,  attribute  to  coffee  the 
depopulation  which  has  been  obferved  in  Eu- 
rope fiace  it  came  into  vogue.  M.  Plenquet, 
in  his  Traité  des  Dtfpenfes  du  Carême^  relates 
the  following  occurrence,  to  prove  the  influence 
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of  coffee  on  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies!. 
A Queen  of  Perfia,  feeing  fome  men  ftriving 
with  great  violence  toj  throw  a horfe  to  the 
earth,  and  not  knowing  for  what  purpofe,  ask- 
ed their  defign  in  thus  giving  therafelves,  and  the 
animal,  fo  much  trouble.  The  officers  cour- 
teouHy  gave  the  Princefs  to  underftand,  that 
it  was  for  the  purpofe  of  making  him  a gelding. 
‘ What  unneceffary  fatigue!’  anfwered  she. 
* You  need  only  give  him  coffee.’  Sha  pre- 
tended to  have  a domeftic, proof  in  the  perfon 
of  the  King,  her  confort,  who  was  become  in- 
different to  her  through  the  ufe  of  coffee*. 

% • 

It  is  eafy  to  prove  all  that  we  have  in 
contemplation,  by  rambling  from  circumftances 
that  weaken  the  matters  which  we  ffrive  to 
effablish.  Stenzel  relates  the  fame  anecdote 
as  M.  Hecquet;  and  the  reflexions  which  he 

• Traité  des  Difpenfes  du  Carême.  Edit,  de 
1709.  In  the  fécond  edition  of  liis  Book,  in  * vols. 
M,  Hecquet  fuppreffed  this  anecdote.  The  Work 
was  read  in  the  RefeXory  of  Port  Royal  ; and  thofe 
of  the  religious  order  were  highly  offended  at  this 
pleafantry,  which  was  carried 'a  little  too  far;  a cir- 
cumftance  which  induced  him  to  omit  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing edition. 

has 
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has  added,  demonftrate  that  we  muft  not  always 
draw  general  confequences  from  a particular 
cafe.  Could  any  one  dare  maintain,  that  coffee 
is  a vomit,  becaufe  Boyle  faw  a man  to  whom 
this  infufion  ferved  as  a forcible  emetic  ? 

‘ The  ufe  of  coffee,’  fays  Stenzel,  ‘ far 

* from  weakening  the  power  of  thofe  who 
‘ have  a vivid  and  robuft  temperament,  and 
‘ whofe  parts  of  generation  are  in  a good  ftate, 

‘ tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  excite  them  to 
‘ love.  It  produces  oppofite  effe6ls  in  weak 
‘ perfons,  who  abound  with  phlegm;  who  have 
‘ an  abundance  of  fuperfluous  terreflrial  par- 
‘ tides  ; and  whofe  organs  of  generation  are  in 
‘ a languishing  ftate.  Of  this  number  was 

* Mahmud  Kafnin,  king  of  Perfia,  who,  being 
‘ aho  a great  coffee-drinker,  found  himfelf  in- 

* capable  of  paying  the  conjugal  devoirs*.’ 

I do  not  pretend,  as  I have  faid  before, 
to  demonftrate  that  the  abufe  which  is  fituated 
in  an  exceffive  ufe  of  coffee,  draws  after  it  no 
inconveniences.  I am  confeious  that  cele- 

* Toxicologia  of  Stenzel.  See  Di£t,  de  Méd, 
art.  Coffee. 
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brated  phylicians  * have  fptvcen  of  feriou<î  ma- 
ladies which  it  may  occafion  ; but  it  is  fuffident 
to  fay,  that  this  beverage,  when  drank  ra  her 
from  neceffiiy  than  cuflom,  and  moderately 
ufed,  for.ifies  the  ftomach,  rende'-s  the  memory 
and  imagination  more  vivid,  and  produces  cheer- 
fulpefsf.  We  know  that,  in  feverai  alliances, 
fterilicy  is  caufed  by  a fort  of  lethargic  melan- 
choly, that  oppofes  the  union  of  circumflances 
on  which  fecundity  depends  : a beverage,  there- 
fore, that  polfefles  the  virtues  recogniied  in 
coffee,  may  fometimes  prove  ferviceable  for 
uniting  thefe  circumflances §.  But  it  is  prin- 
cipally on  phlegm  itic  perfons  that  coffee  oper- 
ates the  befl  effeds,  provided  they  confine 
themfelves  to  a fmall  quantitj’,  in  order  to  avoid 

' the  difiifler  of  which  Mahmud  furnishes  us  an 
example:  while  it  muft  be  prejudicial  to  lean 
and  emaciated  perfons,  or  whofe  blood  is  in 

♦ Roccler,  S.  Pauli,  Willis,  Cheync,  Hoffman,  &c. 

f It  is  the  fentiment  of  Profpci-  Alpin,  Baglivi, 
Lefchvi-e,  Andri,  Bourdclin,  and  Jufficu.  The.  lat- 
ter, in  1716,  defended  a thefis,  in  which  he  concluded 
that  the  ufe  of  coflee  is  faliitary  for  literary  men. 

' § The  Turks  regaixl  coflee  as  a thing  fo  iiecefTiiry, 

that  husbands  are  obliged,  by  contract,  to  furnish 
their  wives  with  it. 
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violent  agitation,  becaufe  it  conduis  them  to- 
wards love  with  too  great  a degree  of  ardour*. 

‘ O thou!  that,  on  a capacious  cheft,  beared: 

‘ a chin  with  triple  ftories,  and  dragged:  along  a 
‘ raonflrous  corpulence  ! if  thy  health  be  edi- 
‘ mabîe,  make  ufe  of  this  liquor,  full  of  fire: 

‘ it  will  cor:cO(d  that  pernicious  mafs  of'hu. 
‘ mours  that  weighs  thee  down  ; excite  in  thy 
‘ whole  body  an  abundant  tranfpiration  ; and, 
‘ after  fome  time,  thou  shalt  fee  thy  grofsnefs 
‘ and  thy  belly  diminish;  thou  wilt  be  delivered 
* of  a mod  uneafy  load  f / 

Exceffive  corpulence  fometimes  oppofes 
generation  ; and  even  the  aft  from  whence  it 
mud  refuk.  Under  this  lad  ci.'cumdance, 
the  man  and  the  woman  are  neither  impuiflant 

» • 

♦ Women,  more  particularly  when  pregnant, 

mud  be  very  eifeumfpeft  in  the  ufe  of  coffee  ; for  it 

mn^^  caufe  hemorrhages,  from  whence  abortions  too 

frequently  rcfult.  The  abufe  of  this  liquor  weakens 

the  nerves  ; and,  in  fuch  a date,  the  lead  iilnefs,  and 

even  a delivery,  prefent  terrific  fymptoms,  which  de- 

/ 

licate  females  are  fcarcely  able  to  refid. 

t Tranflation  of  M.  l’Abbé  Mafficu’s  Poem  on 
Coffee.  See  the  Journal  Economique,  July  i/Jb. 
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nor  fterile,  and,  rieverthelefs,  cannot  confum- 
mate  their  marriage.  If  the  impediment  arifes 
on  the  woman’s  ‘part,  she  muft  coincide  with 
what  may  be  demanded  of  her  complaifance,  by 
the  man  who  defires  to  have  children. 

To  facilitate  the  duty  of  fpouf.s,  we  may. 
permit  them  that  fituation  which  appears,  in 
their  opinion,  the  moil:  commodious.  Reli. 
gion  does  not  oppofe  this  indulgence,  w’hen  the 
dcfign  to  which  fuch  efforts  tend,  is  the  multi* 
plication  of  the  fpccies.  * The  enjoyment  of 
flerile  pleafures  is  more  repugnant  to  the  fandlity 
of  the  dogmas  of  Religion,  than  the  endeavour 
to  render  thofe  pleafures  fertile  through  means 
which  Nature  and  inftinft  indicates  to  all  ani- 
mals. I purpofe,  by  no  means,  to  recommend 
fpoufes  the  poflures  invented  by  debauchery 
and  the  mofl:  unbridled  libertii-ijin,  capaole  of 
caufing  flerility,  fo  far  from  remedying  it!  — 
Let  fuch  fallacious  attitudes,  that  feeming'y 
offer  the  image  of  voluptuoufnefs  to  corrupted 
and  withered  hearts,  red  in  tnofe  p^  ces  where 
love  can  never  penetrate  without  horror;  in 
thofe  places  where  pleafure  is  à monfler,  to 
whom  we  facrifice  with  tiie  tranfports  of  fury! 
Hymen,  more  attentive  in  giving  energy  to  vo- 
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lupfuoufnefs,  th^n  to  ii5ultiply  the  facrifices 
which  he  demands,  banishes  from  his  myfteries 
all  that  can  difguft  modcfty  and  decency;  for 
both  are  infeparably  attached  thereto,  in  fpite  of 
what  cynics  may  advance. 

All  poftures  that  tend  to  fcatter  the  fruits 
which  we  may  reafonably  expeft  from  enjoy» 
ment,  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature  ; and 
all  Ihofc  which  remove  the  obftacles  that  op- 
pofe  conception,  muft  be  admitted  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe. 

The  fantadical  tafte  of  fome  men,  who, 
flanding,  celebrate  the  myfteries  of  Love,  ne- 
celTarily  renders  fterile  the  onion  of  the-  fexes. 
We  have  a few  obfervatiohs,  which  prove  that 
this  manner  of  joining  has  fometiraes  fucceeded  ; 
but  thefe  cafes  are  fo  rare,  that  they  lefs  demon- 
flrate  the  poffibiiity  of  conception  in  that  -trou- 
blefome  and  conftrained  attitude*,  than  the  for- 

* The  authors  who  have  left  us  tbcir  obferva- 
tions  on  this  fubjed,  alib  remarked,  that,  on  preg- 
nanc3',  a delivery  nearly  always  fucceeded  contrary 
to  Nature,  through  wliieh  the  mother  and  infant  were 
expofed  to  the  moil  imminent  danger.  See  Obferva- 
tions  de  Mariceau  fur  les  Accouchemenp» 

Vol.  I.  /S 
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cible  panion  which  animated  the  lovers,  when, 
after  vanquishing  the  obftacles  oppofite  to  plea- 
fure,  they  profited  by  fome  flolen  and  tumult- 
uous inftants.  Befides  the  fterility  that  re- 
faits from  this  manner  of  uniting  with  a fe- 
male, the  health  muft  in  confequencc  fuffer  ex- 
ceedingly: for,  as  Venette  has  juflly  obferved, 
‘ all  our  nervous  parts  are  then  labouring,  and 
‘ have  a deep  fenie  of  the  pain  which  we  give 
‘ ourfelvcs.  The  eyes  become  dazzled,  the 
‘ fpine  muft  from  thence  fuffer,  the  knees 
‘ tremble....  it  is  the  fource  of  all  our  laffi- 
‘ tudes,  of  our  gouts  and  our  rheumatifms 
The  following  obfervation,  extrafted  from  Tif^ 
fot’s  Onanifm  confirms  what  Venette  has  ad- 
vanced. 

A man  gave  himfelf  up,  through  a fingu- 
lar  fpecies  of  tafle,  to  the  bafeft  proftitutes, 
with  whom  having  fcarcely  any  other  connexion 
than  in  the  corners  of  ftreets  and  alleys,  and 
in  the  pofture  whereof  we  now  fpeak,  fell  into 
a decay  of  flrength,  accompanied  with  the  moft 

* Tableau  de  V Amour  Conjugal^  Pait  II. 
Chap.  VI.  art.  II. 

t Art.  II.  Sea.  Vlir. 
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fevere  pain  in  the  reins,  and  an  atrophy  or 
deficcation  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  joined  to  a 
paralyfis  of  thofe  parts  ; which  Teemed  to  be  a 
confequence  of  the  attitude  wherein  he  had 
delivered  himfelf  over  to  his  foul  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  He  died,  after  being  fix  months  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  in  a condition  equally  proper 
to  infpire  pity  and  horror. 

f 

Is  not  this  example  fufficient  to  deter  from 
that  manœuvre  perfons  who,  by  misplaced 
vanity,  make  a glory  of  exhibiting  their  ftrength 
through  means  that  may  produce  fuch  dreadful 
confequences  ? 

Among  the  other  attitudes  wherein  the 
man  and  the  woman  unite,  thofe  mull  be  rejcft* 
ed,  if  we  would  not  oppofe  generation,  which 
• keep  the  parts  from  each  other  that  cannot  too 
clofely  approach  : as,  when  the  woman— inftcad 
of  voluptuoufly  expecting,  between  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  his  overwhelming  carelTes— 
leaps  above  thofe  pleafures,  by  feizing  a place  to 

which  she  is  not  dellined;  and  thus  fubverts 

/ 

the  natural  order  of  things.  Volupruoufnefs 
may  finile  at  the  fight  of  this  metamorphofis  ; 
but  Hymen  has  no  reafon  to  applaud  the  com- 
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plaifance  of  a man  who  permits  his  fun£i:ions  to 
be  ufurped* 

.The  tentatives  of  fpoufes,  who  facrifice  to 
love  in  an  attitude  that  announces  indolence 
and  vacancy,  are  frequently  not  more  fortunate. 

. O thou!  that  would’ft  render  the  day  witnefs 
of  thy  pleafuresl  abandon  the  incommodious 
feat  which,  without  oppofing  your  carefles,  will 
make  them  lefs  vivid!  Love  forms  a throne 
of  all  which  it  rencounters  ; but  difficulty  pre- 
fents  fetters  to  pleafure:  - pofterity  has,  never- 
tbelefs,  a claim  to  rights  of  which  you  cannot 
be  unmindful  ; and  it  is  forgetting  thcfe  rights,, 
when  you  aim  at  infruftiferous  enjoyments. 

Men,  for  the  moll  part,  pofTels  no  impe- 
diment that  obliges  them,  in  their  embraces, 
to  change  the  general  law.  This  uniform 
manner  of  acling,  fufficiently  indicates  that  it 
is  moft  confoj'mable  to  the  deCres  of  Nature  *. 

If 

* It  has  been  pretended,  that,  in  the  union  of  the 
fexes,  the  Hottentots  ai'c  obliged  to  change  the  general 
attitude,  on  account  of  a fingular  excrclcence  apper- 
taining to  their  women.  In  tlie  fécond  Volume  we 
shall  Ipcak  of  this  deformity.  We  may  here  fay, 

that 
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If  nearly  all  animals  multiply  their  fpecies 
in  an  oppofite  pollure,  it  is  that  they,  ftriÙlj 
fpeaking,  more  attaclied  to  picafure,  are  inca- 
pable of  enjoyment  otherwife  than  by  the  or- 
gan that  conjoins  them  together;  imagination 
having  little  share  in  their  endearments. 

Very  different  from  the  animals,  man 
taftes  his  happinefs  through  all  the  fenfes  ; the 
pulfation  of  his  heart  gives  the  fignal  of  plea- 
fure  to  all  parts  of  his  body;  his  numberlefs 
kiffes  of  fire  call  on  voluptuoufnefs,  which  fees  his 
eyes  colour  with  rofes  the  lilies  of  the  fpoufe 
who  palpitates  in  his  arms....  He  already  en- 
joys before  enjoyment  ! . . . . He  delivers  him- 
felf,  in  fine,  to  the  whole  extenfion  of  his  tran- 
fports,  when  Love,  clofing  the  eye-lids  of  her 
by  whom  they  were  excited,  announces  that 
they  will  open  to  him  the  fources  of  pleafure. 
What  fituation  can  be  preferable  to  that  which 
unites  all  the  acceffories  of  voluptuoufnefs? 
I fee  nothing,  in  all  thofe  invented  by  debau- 

that  this  excrefcence  does  not  change,  in  any  refpeél, 
the  laws  of  Nature  for  the  human  fpecies.  See  further 
on  this  fubjed.  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les 
Américaines^  by  M.  de  P***,  Part  IV.  fcft.  IV. 
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cher}^,  than  a brutal  and  fatiguing  enjoyment, 
of  which  flerility  is,  perhaps,  the  leaft  incon- 
venience. 

Men  who  would  render  their  eirf^races 
prolific,  C and  can  thofe  be  found  that  would 
defire  other  wife?)  muft  not,  fo  far  as  it  is  pof- 
fible,  deviate  from  the  general  law.  I fay,  fo 
far  as  it  is  poflible  ; for  the  union  of  an  extreme- 
ly 'delicate  woman  to  a difproportioned  man, 
demands  fome  attentions,  which  we  cannot  re- 
fufe.  Such  a woman  mufl:  tafle  pleafure, 
without  being  fubjeded  to  any  kind  of  fear; 
and  the  amorous  embraces  will  not  be  lefs  vivid, 
though  given  in  a manner  lefs  dirc6t. 

Sterility  which  is  caufed  by  the  fraall  ex- 
tenfion  of  the-part  that  diftinguishes  the  man 
from  the  woman,  will  difappear,  if  the  woman 
prefent  herfelf  in  another  attitude,  oppofite  to 
that  generally  followed.  The  matrice  finds 
itfelf  then  in  a fituation  favourable  to  concep- 
tion, and  the  feminal  liquor  rencounters  no  ob. 
ftacle  that  can  prevent  its  reaching  the  field 
which  it  muft  fertilife.  It  is  alfo  by  this 
means,  that  a fpoufe  may  enjoy  the  rights  of 
marriage,  without  the  dread  of  injuring  either 

mother 
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mother  or  infant,  when  pregnancy  oppofes  it: 
felf  to  the  ordinary  fituation  *. 

One  caiife  of  fterility,  which  is  more  com- 
mon than  people  in  general  fuppofe,  is  the  (late 
of  the  prepuce  in  certain  fubjeéls.  A vigorous 
man  favours  pleafure,  in  making  his  confort  a 
partaker  of  it,  and  yet  cannot  fo  far  fucceed 
as  to  render  her  fertile,  becaufe  the  extremity 
of  the  penis  [ the  gland  J is  covered  by  the 
prepuce.  This  inconvenience,  which  Surgeons 
name  phymofis^  is  not  always  fufficiently  con- 
fiderable  for  requiring  the  affiftance  of  art;  but. 
it  is,  neverthelefs,  enough  for  oppofing  itfelf 
frequently  to  generation.  A certain  man  was 
married  ten  years  ; and,  during  that  time,  could 
not  procure  himfelf  a fucceffor  : fatigued,  at 
length,  by  the  continual  pleafantries  with  which 
he  was  aflailed,  he  refolved  to  occupy  himfelf 

* In  America  — the  men  have  never  any  know- 
ledge of  women  whom  they  fufpeét  to  be  pregnant: 
and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reafons  why  they  give 
birth  to  fo  few  misformcd  and  disfigured  children, 
the  multiplication  of  whom  proceeds,  more  than  we 
may  imagine,  from  a brutal  incontinence.  Recherches 
Phtlofophiques  fur  les  Américaines^  Part  I. 
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fcrioufly  with  the  care  of  impofing  filence  on 
his  friends.  After  fome  confultations,  he  per^ 
ceived  that  the  obftacle  to  the  fecundity  of  his 
marriage  would  be  deflroyed  through  means 
of  fome  precautions  which  he  could  employ 
with  eafe  when  he  embraced  his  wife,  f It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  meafure  which  should 
be  purTued  in  a fimiiar  cafe.]  The  prepuce 
did  not  cover  the  gland  fo  narrowly,  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  employing  thefe  precautions. 
This  expedient  fucceeded;  and  the  title  of  Fa- 
ther amply  indemnified  him  for  the  little  refiraint 
to  which  he  fubmitted  while  sharing  the  tran- 
iports  of  his  fpoufe. 

I have  faid  that  this  obftacle  to  generation 
was  more  common  than  is  generally  fuppofed  ; 
and  Surgeons  can  confirm  what  I advance,  by 
many  obrervatic5ns  which  are  relative  to  this 
fubjeft,  and  to  which  they  do  not  commonly 
pay  any  great  attention,  bccaufe  few  men  pof- 
fefs  a proper  knowledge  of  thefe  objets. 

We  ought  not  to  decide  on  the  fierility 
of  unions  between  fpoufes,  and  thus  difcourage 
thém,  becaufe  the  parts  which  operate  in  thefe 
unions  do  not  appear  to  have  the  proportions 

which 
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wbidi  they  ftippofe  to  be  necelTiry  in  them  for 
generation.  We  shall  shew,  in  the  following 
Volume,  in  fpeaking  of  the  parts  which  diftin- 
gui'h  the  ft'xes,  that  the  membrane  named 
hymen^  and  which  is  very  feldom  rencountered, 
fometimes  offers  an  obflacle  to  fecundity,  fince 
it  even  oppofes  the  aél  from  which  generation 
refults.  Tnis  obflacle  miy  be  removed  by  a 
chirurgical  operation,  fcveral  examples  of  which 
have  occurred  in  pradlice».  The  fmallnefs  of 
the  diftinclivc  part  of  the  man  is  not  always  an 
impediment  to  fecundity;  for  we  have  feen 
perfons,  deprived  by  accident  of  a part  of  the 
penis,  who  neverthelefs  rendered  their  marriage 
fertile.  Thefe  cafes  are  very  rare;  hut  it 
is  fufficient  that  the  thing  has  happened,  as  from 
thence  we  have  a right  to  exped  that  it  may 
again  occur  f. 

See  Chapters  III.  and  V.  of  the  fécond  Volume; 
t For  thefe  inconveniences,  little  more  can  be  of- 
fered than  the  general  precepts  which  we-  have  given. 
It  is,  that  fpoufes  reunite  their  efforts  to  make  the 
obflacles  difappear,  and  that  all  depends  on  the  good 
intelligence  which  they  maintain  ; but  that  they  par- 
ticularly guard  againfl  having  recourfe  to  the  violent 
means  of  which  we  have  fpokeii  in  the  fourth  Chapter, 
and  avoid  imitating  the  American  women,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  America  Vefpufius,  made 
VoL.  I.  S y the 
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It  is  during  the  time  that  fpoufes  are  not 
provoked  by  the  defires,  that  they  ought  to 
confult  on  their  fituation,  examine  the  obitacles 
which  oppofe  their  happinefs,  and  confer  on 
the  meafures  which  they  have  to  take  for  fuc- 
ceeding.  In  the  tranfports  which  precede  and 
accompany  their  carefTes,  they  should  not  lofe 

kl 

fight  of  that  which  is  neceflary  for  generation 
to  have  place — The  intromiffion  of  the  part  . 
which  diftinguishes  the  man,  and,  afterwards, 
the  emilfion  of  the  prolific  liquor.  They  should 
recolleft,  particularly,  that  nothing  ought  to  re- 
tard this  emiflion,  nor  oppofe  itfelf  to  hinder 
the  liquor  from  penetrating  into  the  matrice. 
Thofe  voluptuous  acceifories,  ihofe  pleafures 
which  arc  managed  by  art,  in  fatiguing  the  or- 
gans, caufe  them  to  lofe  their  elallicity.  The 
man,  indeed,  may  trifle  with  enjoyment,  for.  I 
. eftablishing  the  harmony  which  ought  to  reign 
there  ; but  the  woman  should  not  feek  to  aug- 
ment the  thirfl  which  devours  her,  before  she 
can  appeafe  it.  From  defires  combated  too 
long,  follows  an  enjoyment  nearly  fpiritual^  and 

the  genital  member  of  their  husbands  fwell,  by  apply- 
ing to  it  venomous  animals,  which,  by  their  flings, 
occafioned  a monflrous  exturaefcence  at  the  part,  fol- 
lowed by  the  moll  ieiious  accidents. 
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wherein  imagination  shares  more  abundantly 
than  the  fenfes;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  firft  which 
fertilifes  the  conjunftion,  we  need  by  no  means 
wonder  if  the  languid  tranfports  of  lovers  are 
voluntarily  fterile. 

• 

We  have  feen,  hitherto,  that  the  caufe^ 
of  infertility  in  marriage  are  often  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  they  may  be  removed:  but  there 
are  others,  more  rebellious,  as  having  their  ftat 
in  the  mafs  of  humours;  for  inftance,  when 
derived  from  a. particular  vice,  through  which 
they  become  unnatural,  corrupted,  and  infec- 
tious*. ^ Thefe  difeafes  belong  to  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  Medicine;  and  I believe  that  we 
muft  rather  beftow  attention  on  the  elTential 
complaint,  than  the  cure  of  llerility,  which 
would  be  ineffectually  attempted,  and  that  will 
otherwife  ceafe  when  the  principal  caufe  is  re- 
moved. 

Accidents  which  accompany  the  venereal  dil- 
eafe,  may  fometimes  render  us  incompetent  to  gene- 
ration: the,  gonorrhea,  the  whites,  and  difeafes  that 
attack  the  parts  of  eitlier  fex,  vvliich  arc  fymptoms  of 
venereal  vices,  frequently  produce  tliis  effeCt;  as  well 
as  the  King’s  evil,  feurvy,  &c. 


Too 
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Too  much  corpulence  oppofes  fecundity:  J 
the  fat,  in  perfons  whofc  fibres  are  relaxed, 
takes  the  place  of  the  prolific  liquor,  which 
remains  without  aftion,  fincejt  muft  be  pre-  1 
pared  by  folid  organs.  It  is  necelTary,  under  J 
this  circumftance,  to  follow  a regimen  capable  « 
of  giving  elafticity  to  the  parts.  That  regi-  J 
men  is  the  more  to  be  indicated,  while  very  h 

‘i' 

corpulent  jÆrfons  are  extremely  delicate,  flabby,  || 
and  unable  to  fupport  any  fatigue.  I have  If 
feen  fome  women,  who  were  cured  of  flerility,  | 

byfolely  ufing  an  abundance  of  exercife.  They  | 

■\  < 

fpffered  a little  in  the  commencement^  but  ac-  j 
quired  gradually  a robuft  conftitution,  that  is  | 
fo  neceifary  when  we  would  fupport  the  facred 

‘> 

rights  of  Nature!..*.  ; How  many  children 
owe  their  birth  to  the  fage  counfels  of  the 
celebrated  Tronchin  ! — We  alfo  combat  too 
much  corpulence  by  taking  little  fleep,  making  j 
fometimes  ufe  of  aliments  capable  of  heatings  * 
pure  wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  but  with  mo- 
deration*: for  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of 

fterility 

I 

* Plippocrates  recommends  thofe  who  defire  to  ^ 
have  children,  never  to  become  intoxicated,  and  not  ! 
to  ufe  white  wine,  iinlefs  it  is  unadulterated  and 

ftrong. 
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fterility  is,  the  abufe  which  we  make  of  ftrong 
liquors;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  without  a 
remedy  of  this  evil,  the  effets  will  be  more 
fenfibly  felt. 

Perfons  who  are  Herile  through  uncom. 
mon  bulkinefs,  muft  not  lofe  blood,  except  in 
cafes  of  abfolute  necelfity,  (and,  to  afcertain 
that  neceffity,  a phyfician  should  always  be 
confulted):  reiterated  purgations,  and  the  ,ufe 
of  ferruginous  waters,  are  here  extremely  1er- 
viceable;  but,  as  we  have  previoufly  obferved, 
it  is  exercTe,  and  a diffipation  of  humours, 
that  will  concur,  with  the  moft  celerity,  to  cure 
this  difeafe. 

After  the  purgations,  and  the  ufe  of  fer- 
ruginous waters,  among  which  we  give  the 
preference  to  thofe  of  Pafly  and  Forges,  the 
following  remedy  may  be  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed.— 

ftrong.  We  know  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  beverages 
does  not  always  produce  impuiflance;  but  caiifcs  if 
not  fufficient  diforder  wlien  it  fcatters  fterility  on 
marriages  ? 


Take 
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Take  an  ounce  of  ox-marrow^  : , ‘ 

Two  fresh  yolks  of  eggs  ; 
beat  the  whole  well  together,  and  add  thereto. 

Four  grains  of  amber-gris, 

A pinch  of  ginger; 

Lay  it  all,  in  a plate,  on  a chafing-dish,  and  let 
it  bake  to  the  coiififtence  of  an  omelet. 

This  mull  be  eaten  entirely  up,  in  the 

/ 

morning,  falling,  and  drinking  thereon  a glafs 
of  Spanish  or  Canary  wine  ; all  which  is  to  be 
repeated  during  eight  days,  unlefs  it  too  llrong- 
ly  warms;  for,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obferved, 
every-thing  that  forces  Nature,  mud  be  Cau- 
tioufly  employed*  < 

In  the  firft  [French]  edition  of  this 
Work,  I advanced  an  error  which  had  crept 
into  the  DiSiionnaire  de  Santés  and  which  ap- 
pears to  me  of  importance.  We  there  find 
the  recipe,  above  given,  in  which  is  placed 
drachm  of  amber*  gris  y ( 144  grains)*,  while 
fcarccly  fo  large  a quantity  can  be  prelcribed  in 
medecine.  I have  feen  what  may  refuit,  from 
miftakes  of  this  nature,  to  men  who,  without 

* See  the  Di^hnnalre  de  Santé^  third  edition, 
article  Steriute. 
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pofleffing  requifite  knowledge,  make  ufe  of  all 
recipes  which  they  encounter,  either  for  them- 
felv'es  or  for  others.  Indeed,  thole  who  em- 
ploy amber  «gris  on  the  authority  of  an  eltima- 
ble  book,  and  enjoying  a reputation  that  enti- 
tles it  to  the  greater  regard,  are  not  obliged  to 
know  the  doles  to  which  the  fubltances  have 
been  rellrained,  that  he  ufes.  He  may  be  ig- 
norant, that  M.  Lemeri  has  fixed  the  dofe  of 
amber  which  may  be  given,  to  four  grains, 
or  fomething  more*;  and  that,  if  fome  phyfi- 
clans  have  imagined  this  dofe  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented,  it  is  when  required  by  circumfiances, 
and  that  they  were  thereto  induced  with  a view 
of  reprelfing  the  too  aftive  effects  of  the  am- 
ber, if  it  had  been  neceflary  The  Orientals, 
who  are  habituated  to  amber-gris,  and  who  em- 
ploy it  with  fo  much  the  more  ardour,  from  a 
perfuafion  that  this  fubfiance  fingularly  retards 

* Sec  la  Chimie  de  Emeri ^ Part  I.  chap.  XXII. 
and  le  Traité  des  Drogues^  by  the  lame  author,  at 
the  word  Ambra. 

t See  la  Matière  Médicale  of  M.  Geoffroy,  &c. 
h Manuel  du  Chirurgien^  or  in  the  Pharmacie  Chi- 
rurgicale^  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Volume,  wliere  the 
: dofe  of  amber  for  adults  is  limited  to  tlirce  grains. 

death, 
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death,  never  permit  themfelves  more  of  it  thaa 
feven  grains,  or  eight  at  mod  *.  In  the  ' 
DiStionnaire  d'^Hiftoire  Naturelle.,  by  M.  Bo-  ; 
mare,  we  read,'  that,  with  regard  to  amber,  , 
it  may  be  taken  internally  from  an  half  to  ten 
or  twelve  grains,  or  even  more;  for  as  to  the 
dofes^  there  is  no  kind  of  rule  for  thefe  forts  of 
remedies  and  difeafes-\.  M.  Macquer,  in  his  J 
DiStionnaire  de  Chymie,  availed  himfelf  of  the  ^ 
fame  expreflions.  and  it  is  from  thence  that 
M.  Bomare  drew  what  he  had  to  fay  on  the 
virtues  of  amber.  In  reading  that  which  pre- 
cedes, we  shall  fee,  that  he  does  not  touch  on 
the  aphrodifiac  virtues  of  amber  in  this  paflage  : 

^ * we  alfo  attribute  to  it,’  fays  M.  Macquer, 

‘ the  property  of  exciting  to  the  venereal  a6t. 

‘ But  its  moft  efTéhtial  virtue  is,  the  being  an-  ‘ ' 
‘ tifpafmodic  and  calming ....  capable  of  pro-  ! 
* curing  folace  in  certain  hyfierical^  vaporous^  ; 
‘ and  convulftve  alfeélions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
^ the  nervous  genus’,  we  may  give  it  internally 

* See  le  Dîùionnaire  de  Médecine.^  at  the  word 
Ambra. 

t We  do  not  find  this  paflage,  except  in  the 
fccond  edition  of  the  DiStionnaire  d’Hi/ioire  Natu- 
relle^ at  the  word  Ambre. 

‘ from 
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^ from  half  a grain—,’  &c.*  It  is,  then,  in 
thefe  difeafes,  where  a phyfician  may  pafs  over 
the  ordinary  dofes;  but  there  is  no  phyfician 
who  can  thus  aft,  if  the  circumflances  do  not 
abfolü^ely  demand  it.  By  recollefting  what 
has  been  faid,  after  M.  Sauvages,  on  the  aftion 
of  medicaments,  in  fpeaking  of  opium,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that  fuch  a fubftance  given 

f 

fuccefsfully  to  fuch  a man,  will,  adrainiftered 
to  another,  produce  the  moft  dreadful  confe- 
quences;  or  even  to  the  firll,  if  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  no  longer  exift.  I conceived  it 
my  duty  to  dwell  a little  on  this  objeft,  becaufe 
fome  perfons  believe>  that  the  ufe  of  amber, 
even  to  an  exceflive  dofe,  is  a matter  of  in- 
difference with  regard  to  health.  We  attach 
ourfelves,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  prejudices  that  meet  our  notice;  their 
remains  are  yet  too  evident  among  men, 

I 

I 

Baths,  of  which  I have  already  fpoken  iii 
the  Chapter  on  Impuiffance,  alfo  concur  to  ba- 
nish flerility  in  perfons  who  are  too  grofs,  and 
therefore  extremely  delicate.  Bathing  fupplies 
the  defeft  of  exercife  in  fome  climates. 

♦ Diâiomtaire  de  Chymîe^  at  the  word  Ambre. 

. VoL.  I.  T Tlifl 
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The  Turkish  women,  nearly  always  in  a 
flate  of  jns6lion,  are  indebted  for  their  fecun- 
dity to  the  ufe  of  the  baths,  which  is  a fpecific 
againft  the  vapours,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
fpafmodic  accidents,  to  which  females  muft  bé 
lubjefted  who  recline  almofl  continually  on 
their  fopha.  If  thefe  women  pafs  fifteen  days 
without  ufiDg  the  bath,  they  are  attacked  with  | 
the  head-ach,  and  their  whole  body  fuffers  un- 
eafinefs  ; fore-runners  of  the  incoramodities  ' 
that  furround  inaftive  females. 

There  .^re  likewife  inconveniences  which 
refult  from  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  even , in  the 
Eaftern  regions  ; but  they  might  be  ealily  avoid- 
ed, if  fuperftition  did  not  oppofe  itfelf  thereto. 
Their  frequency  is  exceffive  : every  good  Muf- 
fulman,  who  has  flept  by  his  wife,  is  obliged  to 
purify  himlelf  in  the  bath;  an  unmarried  Turk 
mull  bathe,  if,  during  the  night,  he  has  been 
favoured  with  a voluptuous  dream;  and  the 
women  are,  on  their  fide,  obliged  to  go  into 
the  bath,  for  the  fame  caufes,  and  under  the 
fame  obligation  *.  Their  prefence  at  the  mofque 


♦ Thefe  are,  among  the  Turks,  a part  only  of 
the  motives  which  oblige  them  to  go  into  the  bath, 

which 
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is  difpcnfed  with  in  time  of  prayer;  but  the 
bath  is  an  elTential  duty,  prefcribed  by  their 
religion,  and  from  which  they  cannot  poflibly 
depart 

! 

The  bad  efFeéls  produced  by  baths,  depend 
likewife  on  the  qualities  of  the  water,  and  the 
time  of  remaining  in  itf.  If  the  water  is 
warm,  it  occafions  fyncopes,  vomitings,  ver- 
tiges, cardialgies,  &c.  Befides,  the  Turkish 
women  continue  a long  time  in  the  bath,  where' 
they  are  obliged  to  hold  their  toilette  î they  are 
repeatedly  combed  and  laved,  and  their  hair  is 
taftefuli'y  braided.  Independent  of  the  time 
which  this  demands,  the  women  bath  with  their 
children,  and  repeat^  to  them,  the  fame  cere* 
monies.  The  men,  who  fcarcely  enter  the 
bath,  lave  themfelves,  and  again  retire,  J expe- 
rience its  good  elFe6ls,  without  being  expofed, 

which  they  even  recommence  on  hearing  the  cry  of  a 
pig  ; if  a dog  approaches  them  while  bathing,  &c.  6cc. 
See  the  DîSiionnaîre  Encyclopédique^  at  the  word 
Ablution. 

* There  is  not  a Turkish  village  with  a little 
mofque,  or  there  is  alfo  a public  bath. 

f See  Obfervations  fur  ks  Turcs,  by  Porter^ 
Part  II.  chap.  XIII. 
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as  the  women,  to  the  accidents  of  which  I 
have  fpoken 

It  would  be  eafy  to  derive  advantage  from 
baths  in  our  climate,  if  we  difcarded  all  that 
can  render  them  dangerous.  We  should,  prin- 
cipally, avoid  imitating  the  conduft  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, who,  after  having  ufed  the  bath,  which  is 
a Hove  called  a vapour-batli  |,  take  repofe  in  their 

beds, 

* The  Turks  are  not  the  only  people  who  fre- 
quently avail  themfelves  of  the  baths  at  Conftanti- 
nople:  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  alfo  make 
life  of  them.  Their  women,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Turks,  permit  their  hair  to  be  braided  alone  in 
the  baths.  The  Armenian  women,  who  do  not  often 
' change  their  linen,  ai'c  obligal  to  lave  more  frequently 
than  the  T urkish  females.  We  find,  in  a Dijferta^  i 
tion  fur  les  Bains^  Orientaux^  by  M.  Ant.  Timony, 
phyfician  at  Conllantinople,  inferred  in  the  Work  of 
M.  Clerc,  the  moll:  curious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moll  ufcful,  details  on  the  advantages  and  inconve- 
niences which  refult  from  the  ufe  of  baths  in  the 
Eall.  See  I'Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  rHomme^  con- 
ftdéré  dans  Vètat  de  Maladie^  tome  II. 

t Thcfe  baths  are  ufed  in  a fufficiently  fmall 
chamber,  the  cieling  of  which  is  but  little  elevated 
They  «ontain  one  or  fcveial  batches  of  bricks,  where- 
; ’ in 
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beds,  and  drink  the  moffc  forcible  cordials.  In 
this  fnanncr  we  deftroy,  in  an  inftant,  the  good 
effeéls  of  the  Remedy  employed,  and  hatch  the 
germ  of  various  dangerous  difeafcs;  or,  at 

lead,  man  is  expofed  to  pafs  his  daj^s  in  a date 

* 

of  languor,  that  renders  him  incapable  of  every- 
thing. 

What  I here  advance,  is  by  no  means  fo- 
reign to  my  objeid.  When  the  celebate  phi  - 
lofophers  exclaim,  ‘ Fathers  and  mothers, 

‘ plunge  your  children  in  the  Styx!’  we  admire 

their  declamations,  but  always  follow  the  an* 

* 

cient  manner  of  rearing.  When  skilful  phy- 
ficians  arofe,  accompanied  by  reafon  and  expe- 

in  the  fire  is  thrown,  till  the  large  and  inclining  done 
on  their  fuminit  becomes  red-hot.  When  thole  who 
would  ufe  the  vapour-baths,  whether  men  or  women, 
are  undrefied,  they  fpill  on  this  done  hot  or  cold 
water,  that  rifes  in  vapours,  and  dilperfes  itfelf  on 
the  naked  body.  The  atmofphere  of  the  room,  at 
this  moment,  refembles  that  of  an  oven  or  a fugar 
bake  houfe,  Several  Frenchmen,  who  would  make* 
a trial  of  this  Ruffian  bath,  afilired  me  that  they  could 
not  remain  in  it  a fingle  minute.  See,  for  what  ac- 
cords with  tliis  fubject,  the  Vo-jage  en  Sibérie^  by 
hi.  I’Abbe  Chappe  d’Autroclie.  Vol.  1.  Part  I. 

T3 
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rience,  which  philofophers  fupported;  when  tha 
TifTots  prefentcd  examples,  and  faid,  ‘ Accuf- 
‘ tom  your  children,  by  ^degrees ^ to  the  cold 
? bath;*  many  perfons  felt  the  importance  of 
this. method  to  fortify  mankind,  and  began  with 
introducing  it  into  ufe.  But  what  happened 
from  thence  ? Of  the  children  dcftined  to  be 
plunged  in  cold  water,  a part  were  put  into 
warm  water  ; [ and  the  commencement  ought 
to  have  taken  place  with  lukewarm  water  ]. 
Afterwards  was  apprehended,  the  too  vivid  im- 
preffion  of  a cold  liquid  on  the  body  of  a fa- 
yourite  infant  ; the  warm  baths  were  continued  ; 
and  1 have  feen  fome  children,  who,  thanks 
to  the  extreme  tendernefs  of  their  parents, 
will  never  be  other  than  weak  and  affli(51ed 

1 

men,  if  the  infirmities  with  which  they  are  al- 
ready attacked,  permit  them  to  reach  the  or- 
dinary extent  of  human  exiftence  *. 

Weak 

* As  to  the  manner  of  bathing  children,  confidt 
the  precepts  of  M.  Tiffor,  in  his  excellent  Work, 
yfm  au  Peuple  fur  fa  fanté^  Vol.  II.  chap,  xxvii. 
La  Differtation  de  M.  Ballexferd  fur  TEducati^n 
phyfque  des  Enfans^  firfl:  epocha.  We  find,  in  this 
Dilfertation,  the  mofi:  fenfible  reafoning  on  the  admi- 
nifiradon  of  baths, to  children;  tlie  author  there  ba- 
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Weak  perfors;,  who,  for  combating  fterility, 
have  recourfe  to  warm  baths,  will  experience 
the  fame  inconvenience  ; particularly  if,  like 
the  Ruffians,  they  do  not  endeavour,  after  ufing 
the  bath,  ro  re-eftablish  the  tone  and  elafticity 
of  the  fibres.  The  flrength  of  the  common 
porters  at  Confiantinople,  of  which  prodigies 
have  been  related,  is  acquired,  and  fuftained, 
by  the  exercife  which  thefe  men  are  obliged  to 
take.  Far  would  they  be  from  this  ftate,  and 
never  would  their  fibres  rcfume  the  neceifary 
degree  of  force,  if,  on  inftantly  coming  from 
the  bath,  they  fefigned  themfelves  to  effeminacy 
and  indolence,  In  Ruffia,  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  in  fome  refpeds  conduft  themfelves 
with  more  prudence  than  thofe  of  the  higher 
ranks,  eat  fnow,  or  ice,  when  in  the  bath, 
while  their  body  is  entirely  covered  with  fweat, 
which,  by  this  means,  becomes  ' the  more  co. 
pious.  * When  the  Mougik  fays  M.  Clerc, 
‘ has  fweated  according  to  his  defire,  he  comes 

lances  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  which  may 
from  thence  refulr,  according  to  climate,  manners,  and 
the  conftitution  of  individuals. 

* This  is  the  generical  name  which,  in  Ruflia, 
fignifics  fubject,  or  Have. 

T 4 
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‘ wholly  naked  from  the  bath,  with  a fumid 
‘ body,  as  red  as  a boiled  lobfter,  and  thus  jumps 
‘ into  the  river,  that  is  always  proximate  to 
‘ the  bath.  If  the  ice  of  the  winter  oppofes 
‘ this  cuftom,  he  contents  himfelf  by  fprink- 
‘ ling,  repeatedly,  from  head  to  foot,  with 
‘ water  obtained  from  holes  which  are  dug  for 
‘ that  purpofe.  After  this  ceremony,  he  puts 
‘ on  a sheep’s-skin  drefs,  and  next  proceeds  to 
‘ drink  a goblet  or  two  of  very  ftrong  fpirits 
‘ drawn  from  grain  ; or,  if  that  is  beyond  his 
‘ ability,  he  makes  ufe  of  ftrong  beer....  This 

* bath  renders  the  Mougik  cheerful,  alert,  and 
‘ willing  to  acquit  himfelf  of  the  rudefl  labour. 
‘ It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  temper 
f fleel^’  ‘ The  labouring  people,’  fays  M. 
I’Abbe  Chappe,  further,  ‘ leave  the  bath,  co- 
‘ vered  entirely  with  fweat,  and  roll  themlelves 

* in  fnow,  regardlefs  of  the  fevered  cold,  prov7 
‘ ing,  at  nearly  the  fame  inftant,  a heat  of  50 

* to  60  degrees,  and  a cold  of  more  than  20 
‘ degrees,  without  meeting  with  any  accident  f 

* Hiflotre  Naturelle  de  F Homme^  conjtdérè  dans 
Vitat  de  maladie^  torn-  II. 

t Foyages  en  Stlérte^  loco  citato. 
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From  this  manner  of  afting,  it  refults  that 
the  common  men  and  women  often  efcape,  and 
alfo  cure,  a great  number  of  difeafes,  by  ufing 
the  vapour  baths,  followed  by  the  immerfion  in 
cold  water;  while  the  beau  monde  (we  have 
before  feen  how  they  conduft  therafelves  on 
coming  from  the  bath  ) are  fubjeéled  to  fluxions, 
complaints  in  the  throat,  fevere  colds,  catarrhs 
that  often  degenerate  in  afthma,  or  terminate  in 
phthific,  relaxation  and  effeminacy  of  the  flesh, 
and  a grofs  bulkinefs,  that  fo  facilely  caufes 
llerility.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  the  head,  the  face,  or  the  neck,  of  the  Ruf- 
fian ladies  enveloped  in  an  handkerchief,  and 
to  hear  them  complain  that  their  indifpofitions 
arife  from  a cold. 

‘ It  is  good  you  know,*  fays  M.  le  Comte 

Algarocci,  ‘ that  the  cuftom  of  the  country  [in 

‘ Ruflia]  is,  to  take  the  children  from  an  oven, 

‘ in  which  they  are  kept  a certain  time,  and 
* 

f then  to  throw  them  into  cold  water  and  ice. 
‘ In  this  manner  they  are  fortified  againfl:  the 
‘ heat  and  the  froft,  and  rendered  more  invul- 
‘ nerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  feafons,  than 
^ Achilles  ^to  thofe  of  the  lances  and  the  ar- 

‘ rows Neverthelefs,  every  foldier,  be- 

‘ Tides 
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‘ Tides  his  arms,  always  carries  a mantle,  with 
‘ which  he  covers  himfelf  in  cafe  of  neceffity; 

‘ he  deeps  on  the  fnow  as  if  in  the  fined:  bed 

*  The  nourishment  of  the  foldicr  is  not 

* fuper-abundant.*. . When  in  camp,  he  re- 

* ceives  meal  ; digs  an  oven  in  the  earth,  and 
‘ there  bakes  his  bread.  When  he  is  to  be 

‘ regaled,  they  give  him  a fort  of  very  hard  , 
‘ bifcuit,  which  he  pounds,  and  boils  with  fait 
‘ and  herbs,  that  he  finds  every-where.  Bur,^ 

^ the  greated:  part  of  the  time,  he  is  content 
^ with  abftinence,’  * &c.  &c. 

The  Ruffians  muft  thus  be  regarded,  with 
reference  to  what  we  have  fuggefted,  as  a peo- 
pie  in  whom  refides  ftrength  the  mod:  energetic  ; 
but,  even  as  by  other  nations,  we  find  in  their 
morals  feme  vices  that  rife  continually  againft 
population.  In  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  we 
shall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  fome  abufes  and  I 
prejudices,  obferved  by  M.  TAbbe,  Chappe, 
during  his  travels  in  Siberia,  and  which  forcibly 
oppofe  the  perfeflion  of  the  human  fpecies, 

♦ Lettres  fur  la  Rujfe,  containing  the  date  of 
commerce,  the  marine,  the  revenue,  and  the  power  of 
the  Empire. 


among 
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I among  a people  where  the  climate,  and  a part 
, of  the  phyfical  education,  concurs  to  render 
them  robuft  and  indefatigable. 

All  that  tends  to  render  the  body  flrong, 
in  a yet  tender  age,  makes,  at  mature  years,  vi- 
gorous combatants;  and  men  fo  conllituted, 
mufl:  be  as  excellent  in  the  art  of  peopling  the 
world,  as  in  the  horrible  profeflion  of  deftroy- 
ing  it.  There  is  no  probability  that  it  wjll 
ever  be  neceflary,  in  our  climate,  to  harden 
mankind,  very  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
temper  fteel,  through  the  means  which  the 
Ruffians  employ;  but,  in  moderating  the  ex- 
pedients, and  afforting  them  to  our  adlual  con- 
ftitution,  should  we  not  effedl  their  recovery 
by  little  and  little  * ? At  leaft,  it  would  de- 
mand extraordinary  accidents  to  occafion  fteri- 
lity  in  individuals  who,  from  their  birth,  have 


* We  rnuft  commence  by  the  phyfical  educa- 
tion ; and  the  excellent  books  written  on  this  objeft, 
announce  that,  fince  fbme  years,  it  is  become  capital. 
Among  thefe  ufeful  Works  we  may  cite,  I.ockc  on 
the  Education  of  Children,  from  whence  excellent 
precepts  have  been  drawn  for  treatifes  on  education. 
Cnee  published.  The  Chapter  on  r Inflitutton  des 

Enfansy 
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been  bred  up  in  a manner  that  enables  them  to 
reckon  on  their  ftrength.  It  is  by  exercife, 
and  habituating  the  body  to  ev’erj^-thing,  that 
we  attain  to  render  it  vigorous. 

The  English  would  form  a nation  incom* 
parably  ftronger  than  that  of  the  French,  if 
tlie  rude  education  which  they  give  their  chil- 
dren was  not,  in  fome  fort,  thrown  away  for  the 
moft  part,  when,  becoming  mailers  of  their  own 
a6lions,  they  wholly  refign  themfelves,  aftef' 
our  example,  to  that  diffipation  which  meets 
their  inclinations  with  facility.  The  ingenious 
author  of  the  Letter  on  the  Patagonians^  gives 
us  a Ilrikihg  example  of  the  English  cullom, 
to  fortify  the  human  body  in  due  time.  Ac- 

Enfans^  in  the  Eflliys  of  Montaigne,  is  likewife  a 
fource  from  whence  we  derive  ferviccable  knowledge. 
All  the  w'orld  knows  the  Work  of  the  Citizen  of  Ge- 
neva, that  has  likewife  education  for  its  objed;  the 
DiHcrtation  of  INI.  Ballexlerd;  the  Commentaries  of 
Yhin  Swicten  on  the  aphorifms  of  Boerhave,  who  treats 
with  fo  much  fagacity  on  the  difeafes  of  children,  and 
the  manner  of  conduding  them  in  the  Ih'ft  period  of 
their  life  ; EUay  on  the  manner  of  perfeding  the  Hu- 
man Species,  by  Vandermonde  ; Treatife  on  the  Me- 
dicinal Education  of  Children  in  their  firll  years,  by 
I^I.  des  Eflarts,  (kc.dc. 
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cording  to  the  idea  which  our  writer  forms  of 
the  Patagonians,  their  education  entirely  cohfifts 
in  continual  bodily  exercifes.  ‘ Doftor,*  faid 
he  to  Mr.. Maty,  ‘ have  the  people  in  Ehgland 
‘ refolved  on  becoming  Patagonians,  in  fome- 
‘ wife  ? , You  plunge  your  children  in  the  , 

‘ Thames But,  there  is  fomething  which 

‘ furpafles  this  : I recolleél  that,  in  my  journey 
‘ through  Italy,  I rencountered,  at  Genoa, 

‘ the  commander  of  your  fleet,  Harrifon, -who 
‘ had  the  politenefs  to  invite  me  on  board  his 
‘ ship ....  In  the  middle  of  our  converfation, 

‘ two  children  entered  the  apartment,  hav- 
‘ ing  aprons  before  them,  and  covered  with 
‘ fweat  and  tar,  looking  like  fwabbers  : they 
‘ came  to  falute  the  Commander,  and  this  was 
‘ with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  nearly  of  fa- 
‘ miliarity.  I asked  him.  Who  thefe  pupils 
‘ were?  He  anfwcred:  “ One  is  the  ne- 
‘ phew  of  Admiral  Hervey  and  my  Lord  Briftol, 
“ and  the  other  belongs  to  me.”  “ And  what 
“ will  be  their  firlt  ftation  ?”  “ That  of  feaman, 

“ and  fo  on,  till  they  arrive  at  the  chief  com- 
“ raand.”  They  left  us,  in  order  to  climb  up 
‘ the  mails.’  * 

* Letter  to  Dodlor  Maty,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  on  the  Patagonian  Giants.  This 

pamphlet. 
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Independent  of  the  progrefs  which  men» 
thus  managed,  muft  make,  we  may  aflert,  that 
they,  conferving  the  precious  germ  of  flrength 
and  agility,  introduced  at  an  age  when  the  cor- 
poreal faculties  ask  for  developement,  in  many 
refpetls  will  prove  of  utility  to  their  country. 
There  is  reafon,  in  good  truth,  to  fear,  that 
young  perfons,  whofe  organs  have  been  fortified 
by  an  abundance  of  exercife,  will  incline  to. 
wards  the  pleafures  of  love  before  the  necelfary 
period  ; but  the  example  of  thofe  who  inhabit 
champaign  countries,  muft  remove  thefe  appre. 
henfions.  With  all  the  requifite  qualities  for 
proving  their  vigour,  they  are  the  more  re*  i 
ferved,  and  reftrain  their  violent  paffions  with  i 
more  force  than  our  inaftive  youth,  lefs  afFefted 
to  love  by  the  fenfes  than  the  imagination. 

‘ I prefer  that  he,  even  in  debauchery,’  fays 
Montaigne,  fpeaking  of  a young  man,  ‘ fur- 
‘ pafs  his  companions  in  vigour  and  refolution, 

* and  that  he  do  not  leave,  evil  from  the  want 
‘ of  flrength  or  fciencc',  but  from  default  of 

pamphlet,  which  is  a critique  on  our  morals,  compre- 
hends iifcful  matters,  from  whence  advantages  may  be 

^ drawn,  to  a certain  point,  for  ftrengihcning  the  body 
of  young  pci  Tons. 
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^ will*.*  If  it  is  necelTary  to  flop  the  explo* 
fion  of  the  fire  of  love,  it  muft  occur  by  de* 
monftrating  the  deftru6tive  confequences  which 
may  follow,  in  a too  tender  age,  as  I have  elfe- 
where  obferved.  The  ancient  wreftlers  ab- 
flained  from  the  company  of  women,  in 'Order 
to  be  ftronger  and  more  valiant  in  the  Olympic 
and  gj^mnaftic  games.  ‘ The  ancient  Gauls,’ 
fays  Montaigne,  alfo,  * efteemed  it  extremely 
‘ reproachful  to  have  had  acquaintance  with  a 
‘ woman  before  the  age  of  twenty  ; and  fingu* 
larly  recommended  men,  who  would  fit  them* 

‘ felves  for  war,  long  to  conferve  their  pu- 
‘ celage,  becaufe  courage  becomes  effeminate 
‘ and  mifapplicabîe  by  an  indulgence  in  thofe 
‘ familiarities  common  to  the  fexes.’ 

Thefe  men  would  alfo  have  formed  a coura* 
geous  nation,  whom  nothing  could  have  re- 
fifted,  if  they  had  not  degenerated  by  little  and 
little,  and  delivered  themfelves  to  exceflive  de- 
bauchery, which  is  the  offspring  of  luxury, 
and  from  whence  are  born  the  difeafes  and  the . 
infirmities  that  enfeeble  empires,  and  derange 

* See  Book  I.  Chap  15.  rinftUutïoni  ds$ 
enfant^ 
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the  individuals  of  which  they  are  co'mpofed. 
Ancient  hiftorians  paint  the  Gauls  as  formidable 
men,  infomuch  ' that  they  feared  nothing,  and 
efleemed  flight  fuch  a fcandalous  things  that 
theÿ  even  refufed  to  remove  from  houfes  which 
were  tottering^,  | 

It  has  thus  been  poflible  to  give  young 
perfons  uncommon  vigour,  and  to  fufpend, 
for  fome  time,  its  operations  with  relation  to 
plcafures.  What  advantages  would  there  not 
refult  to  the  Nation,  when  thefe  men,  arrived 
at  a ftate  of  perfe&ion^  should  direft  their 
ftrength  to  love  with  all  the  energy  of  a ro- 
bull  temperament  f I 

We  obferve  yet  a caufe  of  llerility,  that 
depends  lets  on  the  man  and  the  woman,  than 
the  locality  of  their  refidence.  In  the  famous 

* Mémoires  des  Gaules^  &c.  par  Scipion  Dtt- . 
pleix.  Liv.  I.  Chap.  9. 

f The  Gallic  laws  carried  their  attention  fo  far, 
as  to  condemn  a young  man  to  an  amercement,  whole 
waifl:  exceeded  a certain  mealiire,  for  being  fomewhat 
too  fat;  whkh^  lays  the  Hiftorian  wliom  I have  cited 
in  the  preceding  note,  is  an  ordwary  mark  of  indo- 
lence and  fluggishnefs. 
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treatife  on  Ær  and  îVater^^  Hippocrates  has 
developed,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  influ- 
ence of  thefe  eleiiients,  particularly  that  which 
palTes  into  the  animal  economy;  and,  after  the 
obfervations  of  this  great  man,  we  may  account 
for  the  fterility  or  fertility  of  a country,  with 
reipeél  to  its  fituation. 

The  precepts  given  by  the  father  of  Me- 
dicine, to  thofe  who  are  deftined  to  that  fcience, 
should  be  known  to  all  men  who  cherish  their 
health.  It  would  be  wandering  from  the  plan  of 
my  Work,  to  extraft  from  the  important  article 
of  which  I fpeak,  all  which  has  more  or  lefs 
remotenefs  to  myobjeft:  there  are,  neverthe» 
lefs,  fonie  eflential  obfervations,  which  I will 
rapidly  offer  my  readers;  Hippocrates,  in  his 
obfervations,  confidered  entire  Nations;  but 
we  mult,  more  particularly,  combine  individuals, 
when  they  become  utile  for  the  moft  part,  in 
reference  to  the  objeél  of  which  I treat. 

t 

* Di^.  de  Méd.  art.  Air.  We  likewife  find 
this  precious  piece  in  VHiftoWe  Naturelle  de  Phomme 
malade^  tom.  II.  part  iv.  and  thofe  perfons  mufi:  ac- 
knowledge an  obligation  to  that  Author,  who  are  un- 
able to  procure  a Work  fo  confiderable  as  the  DlctUh^ 
naire  de  Medecine, 

VoL,  I. 
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After  the  preliminary  knowledge  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  climate^  Hippocrates  would,  that  the 
phyfician  who  is  there  deftined  to  exercife  his 
art,  occupy  himfelf  with  the  manner  of  life 
which  the  inhabitants  lead.  He  mull  obferve, 
fays  Hippocrates,  whether  they  are  great  drinkers 
and  great  eaters  ; whether  they  drink  little,  and 
at  the  fame  time  eat  abundantly  ; whether  they 
are  flotbful,  and  enemies  of  labour  ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  love  occupation  and  exer- 
cife. It  is  from  thence  that  he  muft  draw  his 
induftions  on  all  that  prefents  itfelf. 

'After  what  I have  previoudy  faid,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  that,  in  a marriage  where  ftc- 
rility  is  caufed  by  the  inaétion  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals, or  excefs  in  the  aliments,  that  conti- 
nually derange  the  funélions,  the  method  of 
cure  mufl:  occur  through  the  means  which  T 
have  indicated,  after  the  caufe  has  been  difco- 
vered;  and  this  may  be  effeéied  with  facility, 
by  ftudying,  in  anywife,  to  follow  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Hippocrates. 

Every  city  cxpofed  to  hot  winds,  (that  is  to 
fay,  to  winds  that  elevate  themfelves  between 
the  eail  and  the  welt  in  winter.)  and,  moreover, 
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prote(5led  againfl  thofe  of  the  north,  is  abundant 
in  water;  but  that  water  is  impure  and  pon- 
derous. 

This  obfervation  of  Hippocrates  is  very 
frequently  confirmed.  Perfons,  obliged  to  re- 
move, for  fome  time,  from  the  place  of  their 
habitation,  and  where  they  made  ufe  of  the 
water  mentioned  by  our  immortal  obferver, 
have  become  fruitful  as  foon  as  they  difcon- 
tfhued  it. 

Cities  that  have  a bad  expofition,  and  are 
provided  with  water  from  lakes  and  marshes, 
Hand  expofed  to  continual  variations.  If  the 
fummer  be  dry,  the  difeafes  there  are  of  short 
duration  ; if  the  winter  be  cold,  the  men  there, 
in  the  head,  are  very  humid  and  full  of  pituite. 

Theje  men  have  little  flrength  and  vigour  \ 

they  do  not  digeft  than  with  pain...  the  fmalleft 
excefs  incommodes  them...  The  women, 
there,  are  unhealthy,  and  fubjeft  to  fluxions. 
Many^  through  difeafcy  and  by  no  means  through 
Nature^  are  rendered  fterile^  or  mifcarry.  The 
children,  in  thofe  places,  have  afthmas,  and  fall 
into  frequent  convulfions When  the 

men  are  palTed  the  fiftieth  year,  they  become 

* 

U 2 paralytic, 
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paralj^tic,  if  the  fun  pierces  them  fuddenly  on 
the  head,  or  they  have,  fuffered  too  great  a 
degree  of  cold,  ^ 

Thus  indicating  the  evil,  Hippocrates  shews, 
at  the  fame  time,  how  it  may  be  prevented. 
In  fa^l,  the  continual  variations  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  would  have  little  influence  on  the  bod}", 
if  the  body  was  habituated  to  thofe  variations  : 
men  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  excefs,  if 
they  do  not  indulge  in  it;  in  avoiding  difeafes, 
we  avoid  flerility,  fincc  they  are  the  confequen- 
ces  thereof,  &c. 

As  to  cities  which,  fecured  from  hot  winds, 
receive  in  fummer  the  cold  winds  between  the 
weft  and  eaft,  the  water  there  is  cold,  and  the 
men  commonly  large  and  dry . . . they  eat  more 
than  they  drink,  have  a healthy  and  ftrong 
head,  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  fubjcfi 
to  ruptures  of  the  velTels.  In  fummer  they 
have,  till  the  age  of  thirty,  great  and  frequent 
bloodings  at  the  nofe,  and  neverthelefs  live 
a longer  time  than  the  others.  The  hardnefs 
of  the  water,  its  crudity,  and  coldnefs, 
many  •women  fîerile^  fupprefs  their  menfes,  or 
èonfiderably  derange  them  at  leaft.  Wç  at- 
tribute, 
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tribute,  likewife,  difficult  deliveries  to  this  water, 
and  the  hindrance  which  women  experience 
when  they  would  nourish  their  infants  ; the 
crudity  and  hardnefs  of  the  water  deitroying 
the  milk.  Infancy,  in  thefe  cities,  continues 
a longer  time  than  elfewhere;  and  puberty  there 
is  more  tardy. 

Cities  turning  to  the  eafl:,  are  beyond  com- 
parifon  more  healthy  than  thofe  which  turn  to 
the  north  or  the  fouth;  although  the  difference 
of  ûtuation  should  not  exceed  a furlong.  The 
water,  that 'receives  the  rays  of  the  rifing  fun, 
can  be  no  otherwife  than  exceedingly  clear,  very 
light,  and  of  an  agreeable  favour.  It  is  puri- 
fied by  the  firft  rays  of  the  fun  ; and  the  air 
retains  for  a long  time  the  impreffions  of  the 
morning*  There  the  men  have  a good  and 

blooming  colour,  a clear  and  found  voice,  and 
\ ! 

paffions  fufficiently  moderate,  which  is  a.  grand, 
point  towards  fecundity:  the  women^  thete,  are 
alfo  fecundj  and  have  a facile  delivery* 

But  cities  which  look  to  the  weft,  fo  as 
to  be  covered  from  the  eaft  winds,  and  re- 
ceive no  other  than  fouth  and  north  winds; 
thefe  cities,  fays  Hippocrates,  are  neceflarily  un- 

U 3 healthy: 
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healthy:  the  water  there  is  not*  clear;  and  the  ‘ 
fun  does  not  a6l  on  it  till  that  body  is  already 
very  high.  Every  morning,  during  the  fum- 
mer,  the  cold  winds  blow,  and  the  dew  falls 
plentifully.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
the  fun  burns  and  drys  the  men  ; and  it  is  for 
that  reafon  they  have  neither  ftrength  nor  co-  | 
loury  and  become  fubjeft  to  an  infinity  of  dif*  1 
eafes.  They  have,  moftly,  a rude  and  hoarfe  • 
voice,  originating  in  the  grofsnefs  and  impurity 
of  the  air,  that  cannot  be  purged  by  the  dry  ' 
north  winds,  while  they  are  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  becaufe  thofe  which  predominate 
there  are  very  humid  and  pluvious.  The  weft- 
ern  winds  perfectly  refemble  thofe  of  autumn  ; 
and  the  ficuation  of  thefe  cities  git'es  them  a 
temperature  very  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  this 
feafon,  caufed  by  the  changes  which  happen 
there  in  the  fame  day  ; for,  mornings  and  even- 
ings, the  temperature  is  entirely  oppofite. 

Nothing  more  demonflrates  the  falutary 
effefts  that  muft  refult  from  the  favourable  fitu- 
ation  of  a country,  than  the  longevity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Petit  Cler y y m Clermont.  Though 
this  village  fcarcely  conflits  of  five  and  twenty 
families,  we  found  there,  at  the  end  of  1768, 

twelve 
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twelve  perrons  in  very  good  health,  whofe 
ages  ro^echer  made  993  years  and  2 months*. 
It  is  aftor.is'iing  that,  in  llich  a fmall  xdllage, 
fo  many  perlons  were  found  in  an  advanced 
age.  It  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  good* 
nefs  of  that  pofition.  ’ The  village  lies  clofe 
by  the  Maefe,  on  a fmall  hill,  the  afpeél  of  which 
turns  to  the  north,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a 
little  meadow,  environed  with  beautiful  plains, 
and  removed  from  the  woods. 

What  Hippocrates  has  hitherto  faid  of  the 
water,  is  found  to  be  connedled  with  his  obfer- 
vations  on  the  fituation  and  the  temperature  of 
cities.  He,  in  piirfuance,  again  returns  to  his 
firft  objeft,  which  he  has  fcarcely  indicated. 
He  examines  what  good  and  what  evil  mufl 
refult  from  the  ufe  of  waters,  relatively  to  their 
properties. 

The  water  of  morafTes  and  that  of  lakes, 
and  in  general  all  ftagnant  waters,  mufl,  in  fura- 
mer,  be  neceflarily  hot,  thick,  and  flinking, 

Journ.  Encyclop.  December  1768.  Thefe 
twelve  perfons  were,  three  men  and  nine  women. 
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becaiife  they  have  no  means  of  running  ofF^ 
always  receive  the  draining  of  the  canals,  and 
become  burnt  by  the  fun.  In  winter,  they 
are  cold,  icy  and  troubled,  heavy,  and  grofs. 
Thofe  who  habitually  drink  this  water,  are  the 
prey  to  an  infinity  of  difeafes.  They  caufe 
obfiru6lions  in  the  principal  viicera,  render  the 
face  lean,  and  impoverish  the  whole  body. 
Women  ^ho  make  ufe  of  them^  conceive  with 
pain^  and  are  delivered  with  difficulty:  they 
generally  bring  into  the  world  very  grofs  and 
turgid  children,  but  who,  at  length,  fall  into 
confumption,  always  continue  in  a bad  ftate  of 
health,  and  fubjedl  to  various  accidents.  It  ' 
alfo  often  happens^  that  the  women  imagine  them» 
ffelves  pregnant  I hut  when  the  iifual  time  for 
delivery  approaches^  their  burden  difappears. 

The  worfl  waters,  after  the  preceding,  are 
thofe  which  flow  from  rocks— for  they  are 
hard;  and  thofe  which  proceed  from  places  . 
where  that  element  is  warm,  and  where  iron, 
copper,  filver,  gold,  fulphur,  vitriol,  bitumen, 
or  falpetre,  arifes.  Thefe  waters  pafs  with 
difficulty,  and  impede  the  body  in  the  difeharge 
of  its  funélions. 
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Water  the  lead  prejudicial,  is  that  which 
flows  from  high  places  and  hills,  and  that  have 
hardly  a fandy  earth;  for  they  are  foft  and 
limpid,  hot  in  winter,  and  cold  in  fummer; 
which  is  a mark  that  their  fources  are  very  pro- 
found. But  that,  principally,  mufl:  be  pre- 
ferred which  has  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft, 
and  particularly  towards  the  eafl  in  fummer. 
All  fait,  acrid,  and  crude  waters,  are  in  general 
very  unfit  to  drink. 

Wc  place  in  the  laft  rank  of  waters,  thofe 
which,  in  winter,  flow  towards  the  fouth,  and 
between  the  eafl:  and  weft:  but  they  are  lefs 
dangerous  in  cold  than  in  warm  countries. 

Perfons  whofe  body  is  hard,  conftipated, 
and  difpofed  to  inflammation,  muft  ufe  the 
fofteft  and  lighteft  water;  and  thofe  who  have 
a foft,  humid,  and  pituitous  body,  muft  avail 
themfelves  of  the  moft  hard,  crude,  and  fome- 
what  faltish  waters  ; for  they  confume  that  pi- 
tuitie  and  that  humidity. 

All  waters  in  which  vegetables  are  boiled 
with  facility,  and  that  dilTolve  and  penetrate  the 
viands,  confequently  relax  the  body,  and  com- 
municate 
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municate  ifs  virtues  to  it.  Waters  which  are 
crude  and  hard,  and  that  boil  the  fame  viands 
with  difficulty,  cannot  be  other  wife  than  defic- 
cative  and  obftrudlive. 

Rain-water  is  very  light,  foft,  delicate, 
and  clear*. 

Water  of  ice  and  fnow  is  always  very  pre- 
judicial i for  all  water  that  has  been  frozen, 
never  recovers  its  firft  quality. 

The  ftone,  nephritic  colic,  Rranguary,  dif- 
ficulty of  urine,  fciatica,  and  tumours,  particu- 
larly affedl;  men  who  drink  all  forts  of  waters 
whofe  fources  are  very  diftantly  fituated,  or 
in  which  other  waters  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  fens, 
difcharge  themfelves.  It  is  irapoffible  that  the 
water  of  the  one  should  refemble  the  water  of 
the  other:  the  one  is  fofc,  the  other  fait  and 
aluminous;  this  is  cold,  that  is  warm,  &c.  No- 
thing is  more  important,  than  this  examination, 

* Thcfe  good  qualities  depend  on  the  purity  of 
the  air  : but  it  is  not  always  in  this  ftate  ; and  the 
water,  then,  contains  grofs  matters,  which  demand 
diftillation,  to  render  them  light  and  more  pure. 
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fays  Hippocrates;  and  the  greateft  part  of  our 
difeafes  fpring  from  apparent  caufes,  which  we 
fécond  rather  than  deflroy. 

We  cannot  refufe  to  believe,  that  the  air 
and  the  water  has  a fenfible  aélion  on  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  fpecies,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences which  tliey  produce  are  verj’  remarkable. 
This  is  what  Hippocrates  has  faid,  in  confldering 
the  variation  of,  feafons  and  that  of  foil.  So  is 
it  precifely  with  men,  if  we  regard  them  nar- 
rowly: in  one,  nature  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
mountains,  forefts,  and  arid  places;  in  another, 
she  has  refemblance  to  light  and  humid  diflrids: 
here,  is  she  the  fame  as  the  country  which  has 
meadows  and  moraffes;  and  there  we  recognife 
nature  in  the  plains  and  in  bare  and  dry  fitua* 
lions.  The  varieties  of  the  feafons,  that 
change  the  nature  of  things,  are  great  and  nu* 
merous  ; and  the  diverfitics  which  they  occafion 
are  by  no  means  fmaller. 

Our  obftrver,  for  proving  to  what  point 
the  temperature  of  climate  influences  the  vi-‘ 
gour,  and  of  confequence  the  fertility,  of  men, 
expofes  the  reflexions  which  infligated  him  to 
make  his  obfervatiors.  Afia,  fays  he,  differs 

from 
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from  Europe,  in  the  nature. of  the  plants  and 
the  men  ; for  all  comes  forth  larger  and  more 
beautiful  in  Afia  than  in  Europe.  This  is 
caufed  by  the  temperature  and  the  equality  of 
the  fcafons;  while  that  which  contributes  moll: 
to  the  goodnefs  and  accretion  of  things  which 
are  produced  in  a country,  is  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  I will  not  aflert  that  the  climate 
of  Afia  is  every- where  equal,  continues  our 
Author  : I (peak  only  of  that  part  which  is  the 
mod  temperate.,.^  The  children  there,  are 
reared  with  more  facility;  the  men  are  better 
conflituted^  more  beautiful^  larger^  and  better 
proportioned;  and  for  what  relates  to  the  pitch  and 
beauty  of  the  voice,  there  is  fcarcely  any  dif- 
ference between  them  : fo  that  we  may  be  af- 
fured,  this  climate  approaches,  more  than  all 
others,  to  the  mod  natural  and  temperate  con- 
ditution.  Eut  it  is  impoffible  that  drength, 
courage,  vigour,  and  patience  in  labour,  can 
accompany  conditutions  which  arc  alike:  tade 
and  indinft,  there,  are  not  condant  ; précipita, 
ted  by  voluptuoufnefs,  one  fex  is  not  confined, 
exclufively,  to  the  other ...  It  is  thus,  alfo, 
in  Egypt  and  in  Lybia. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  people  wTio  inhabit  the 

borders 
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borders  of  the  Phafes,  Hippocrates  obferves, 
that  their  country  is  marshy,  hot,  humid,  and 
I shaded.  In  all  times,  fays  he,  very  heavy 
I rains  fall  there  ; and  the  inhabitants  live  in  mo- 
ralTes,  and  build  in  middle  of  the  waters.  They 
feldom  vifit  the  cities,  but  wander  about  in  lit- 
tle barks,  which  are  made  from  the  fingle  trunk 
of  a tree.  They  drink  no  other  than  * warm 
and  ilagnant  waters,  that  are  corrupted  by  tlie 
fun,  and  thickened  by  rains.  Even  the  Phafe 
is  nothing  more  than  a dormant  water;  of  all 
rivers,  it  is  the  mofl  tranquil  and  the  floweft. 
The  fruits  which  thefe  people  eat,  are  blighted, 
imperfeft,  and  without  favour;  the  exceffive 
humidity  will  not  permit  them  to  reach  their 
proper  flate  of  ripenefs:  and  it  is  this  humidity 
that  renders  the  air  of  that  climate  very  thick 
and  grofs.  All  which,  joined  together,  is  the 

reafon  that  the  inhabitants  differ  from  other 

% 

men  in  figure:  the'j  are  excejjïvely  large  and 
horribly  grofs  ; they  are  pale  andwan^  as  patients 
•who  have  the  jaundice;  and,  moreover,  flow  in 
labour. 

To  the  conflitution  of  thefe  Afiatics,  Hip- 
pccrates  oppofes  that  of  the  Sauroraatians  ; Eu- 

I 

ropeans  who  live  nearly  clofe  to  tl'C  PaluS 

Meotide. 
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Meotide.  The  women  mount  on  horfeback, 
throw  the  javelin,  and  engage  in  combats  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  virginity.  They  mufl 

• 

have  killed  three  of  their  enemies,  in  order  for 
obtaining  permiflion  to  marry;  and  they  do  not  , 
relide  with  their  husbands,  than  till  after  hav- 
ing made  ihe  facrifice  ordered  by  the  Jaw.  A i 
woman,  when  married,  is  excufed  from  mount- 
ing the  horfe,  and  going  to  war,  at  leaft  till  the 
country  is  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  cafe  of 
fome  great  neceflity.  They  have  only  the* 
left’breafl;  for  while  the  children  are  young, 
their  mothers  take  care  to  burn  olf  the  right-  | 
bread:  with  a copper  inftrument  purpofely  made  ; 
fo  that  this  bread:  being  prevented  from  grow- 
ing, all  the  flrength  and  the  nourishment  is  car- 
ried to  the  shoulder  and  the  right- arm,  &c. 

I 

I 

We  cannot  but  obferve  a great  difference  * 
between  the  conditution  of  this  people  and  that 
of  the  PhaOans;  fince  the  cuftom  of  the  drd", 
in  excufing  the  women  from  thofe  exercifes  be- 
fore-mentioned, after  their  marriage,  greatly 
contributes  to  multiply  the  fpecies:  for  a very 
ordinary  caufe  of  llerility  is,  the  too  frequent 
indulgence  in  equeftrian  attachments  ; of  which 
the  Scythians  ar.e  a proof. 
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Thofe  people  whom  we  call  Wanderers^ 
fays  Hippocrates,  as  having  no  houfes,  and  liv- 
ing in  carriages  remain  in  one  place  no  longer 
than  they  can  find  forage  ; and  when  all  is  con- 
fumed,  they  decamp  and  go  elfewhere.  In 
thefe  carriages  the  women  live;  and  the  men 
follow  them  on  horfeback,  at  the  head  of  their 
flocks  and  their  finds.  We  find  no  nation  that 
is  more  fîerile^  or  whofe  animals  are  [mailer  in 
number  and  [ze.  All  the  men  refemble  each 
other;  they  are  fat  and  flabby:  their  joints 
are  relaxed,  and  drenched  in  humours,  like  their 
whole  body.  This  mais  of  flesh,  and  this 
fatnefs,  render  them  fo  much  alike,  that  one 
man  differs  hardly  in  the  leafi  from  another, 
nor  one  woman  from  the  other.  This  in  part 
arifes  alfo,  fays  our  immortal  obferver,  becaufe 
the  feafons  there  being  always  equal,  no  phy- 
fical  changes  occur,  nor  any  alteration  in  the 
femence,  unlefs  through  forae  difeafe,  or  fome 
very  violent  and  rare  accident  f. 

* 

* Thefe  carriages  have  four  or  fix  wheels  ; they 
are  covered  with  carpets,  and  made,  as  houfes,  in  fc- 
veral  ftories.  Thefe  moveable  houfes  are  drawn 
by  two  or  three  pair  of  oxen. 

f Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  country  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  that  the  inhabitants  tliere  are  conti- 
nually 
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What  I have  elfewhcre  faid  of  the  humi- 
dity and  the  exceffive  bulkinefs  which  caufes 
fterility,  is  confirmed  by  Hippocrates,  on  the 
fubjeét  of  the  people  of  whom  he  has  given  a 
defcription.  Moft  part  of  the  Scythians,  and 
in  general  all  the  Wanderers^  burn  their  shoul- 
ders, arms,  joints  of  the  hands,  breaft,  thighs, 
and  loins,  on  account  of  the  exceflive  humidity 
that  relaxes  and  enervates  them.  The'^  have  not 
(îrength  to  bend  à how^  nor  to  throw  a lance  i 
but  when  they  have  burnt  themfelvcs,  their 
joints  are  ftronger,  and  their  body  becomes 
more  robuft  and  firm.  They  are',  neverthelefs, 
not  the  better  adapted  to  fecundity,  the  Scythians 

nuaily  cxpofed  to  the  north  winds,  which  the  fnow, 
the  ice,  and  the  water,  render  extremely  cold.  The 
winter, there  is  perpetual:  the  fummer  dures  only  a 
few  days,  when  the  fun,  at  the  end  of  the  fummer 
folftice,  approaches  thcfe  regions,  and  at  that  time  Iiis 
heat  is  very  -weak.  The  Scythians  have  always  die 
fame  nourishment,  and  the  lame  apparel,  in  fummer 
and  winter  : the  air  which  they  infpire,  is  always  the 
lame,  thick  and  humid;  and  they  have  nothing  to 
drink,  except  ice  and  -rnow-water.  It  is  from  this 
general  uniforaiity  that  FJippocrates  has  drawn  the 
confiant  refemblance  of  individuals,  with  refpeét  to 
the  moral  and  the  phyfical. 
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being  the  meji  jlerile  of  all  people  : the  greatef 
part  are  éven  impuijfant  \ acquit  themfelves 
of  duties  proper  to  the  women j and  fpeak 
in  the  fame’ manner  as  that  fex.  They  are 
called  by  a name  expreffive  of  effeminacy. 
When,  in  approaching  their  women,  the  figns 
of  manhood  no  more  appear,  they  doubt  not 
of  having  offended  the  Gods,  who,  in  revenge, 
have  doomed  them  to  feel  thefe  effedls  of  their 
cholen  They  put  on  the  female  drefs,  and 
publicly  avow  their  impuiffance;  live  as  wo- 
men, and  difeharge  all  the  appendant  funélîons. 

We  likewife  find  here  this  truth,  eflabii- 
Shed  in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  that  the  com- 
thon  rank  is  the  part  moft  healthy  in  a Hate 
for  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies  The 
impuiffance  of  which  we  fpeik,  never  attacks 
the  poor:  the  noble  arid  ihe  rich^  fays  Hippo- 
crates, are  alone  fubjeEled  thereto,  hecaufe  they 
always  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a chaife  5 while 
the  poor^  on  the  contrary^  go  on  foot.  He  like- 
wife obferves,  that  the  colour  and  the  hair  of 
the  Scythians  are  red  ; and  that  fecundity  is  not 
proper  to  temperaments  of  this  nature.  With 
regard  to  the  women,  their  humidity  ütid  fai- 
ne f$  oppofes  conception  y by  flopping  the  or  if  ce  of 
• VoL.  I.  X the 
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the  matrice.  Their  (laves  are  of  great  utility 
to  the  Nation:  charged  with  all  the  labour, 
and  ufiDg  continual  exercife,  they  are  ytery  lean^ 
and  therefore  conceive-  with  a facility^  of  whicli^ 
the  nation  experience  the  happinefs,  Thefe 
llaveâ  impede  folcly  the  too  rapid  delapidation 
of  the  fpccies  in  thefe  climates. 

The  Author  of  Recherches  fur  les  Ameri‘ 
cains^  who  feeras  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
.what  Hippocrates  has  faid  of  the  Scythians,  re- 
latively to  the  colour  of  their  hair,  regards 
it  as  no  lefs  than  a shadow  of  degeneration,  as 
a fpecies  of  difeafe,  even  in  our  climates.  We 
may  judge  thereon  by  the  indu6lions  which  this 
,author  draws  from  the  blemishes  difcernible  on 
the  skin  of  thofe  perfons  of  whom  we  fpeak, 

‘ White  men,’  fays  M.  de  P**%  ‘ are  never 
‘ red  without  being  pale,  and  emitting  a difa- 
‘ agreeable  odour:  we  remark,  in  them,  be- 
' tween  the  epidermis  and  the  skin,  fflthinefs  — 

‘ lenticular  blemishes,  cccafioncd  by  vifeous 

* and  impure  matters  which  are  depofited  and 
‘ accumulated  at  the  orifice  of  the  exhaling  vef- 
‘ fels,  from  whence  the  colour  contrafts  a va- 

* riegation,  which  manifefts  itlelf  moft  in  fum- 
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^ mer,  when  the  tranfpiration  is  renfible*.’  ‘In 
faft,  Praftitioners  may  obferve,  that,  in  fevere,( 
maladies,  which  ■ attack  thofe  who  are  red,  the  r 
developement  of  fymptomsi  is  attended  very  , 
often  with  differences  that  are  not  'remarked  • 
when  the  fame  difeafes  fall  to  the  lot  of  other 
perfons.  ' It  is  principally  in  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  pf  ob- 
ferving  this,  ‘ In  admitting  a fort  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  conflitution  of  perfons  here  alluded i 
to,  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  fay  wherefore; 
they,  although  ordinarily  but  ifttle  fecund,  feem 
to  be^  no  lefs  impelled  to  phyfical  love. . ..  We . 
shall  fee,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Influence  of 
Marriage  on  Health,  that  it  is  certain-  maladies 
which,  through  circumflances,  feemingly  carry; 
thofe  who -are  therewith  attacked,  towards  phy-i 
fical  love:  admitting  here,  tl^en,  a fort  of.d^#, 
rangement,  an  acridity  if  we,  .will,  in  feme 
fluids,  we  shall  explicate  how.fpme  perfons,  \ 
no  lefs  robuft.  and  vigorous,  are  tormented 

with  venereal  irritations. 

* * ‘ . 

Through  the  force  of  his  genius,  Hippo- 
crates was  elevated  above  the  fuperflitious  ideas 
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of  his  time;  of  wlhich  he  gave  a proof  in  driv- 
ing to  dilFuade  his  contemporaries  from  their  be- 
lief,  that  impuiflance  and  derility  were  fent,  by 
the  Gods,  as  a difeafe,  to  punish  men  for  their 
faults.  If  fuch  were  the  cafe,  writes  this 
philofophical  Phyfician,  thefe  affligions  would 
happen  to  the  indigent  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy  ; 
and  much  fooner  to  the  former,  for  the  poor 
give  the  Gods  Jefs  honour.  Indeed,  con- 
tinues he,  it  is  the  rich  who  offer  them  facri- 
fices,  that  raife  them  temples,  ere6t  them  fta- 
tues,  and  that  make  them  a thoufand  offerings 
and  a thoufand  donations;  to  which  the  poor 
are  incompetent.  Thefe  lafl:  ev^n,  inflead  of 
honouring  the  Gods,  frequently  murmur  and 
blafpheme  againft  them,  in  confequence  of  the 
unequal  diftribution  of  riches.  'I  he  punish- 
ment of  all  thefe  crimes,  then,  mud  rather  fall 
on  the  poor  than  the  affluent,  who  have  no 
part  therein. But  this  malady  comes  no 
more  from  the  Gods  than  others;  and  tliey 
have  all  their  origin  in  Nature  ! 

It  is  equally  to  caufes  before  expofed,  that 
Hippocrates  attributes  the  varieties  obferved  in 
Europe  among  the  human  fpecies.  The 
Europeans,  fays  he,  differ  from  each  other  in 
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flature  and  viTage,  which  is  caufed  by  the  fre^ 
quent  variation  of  feafons  : indeed,  they  have 
long  winters  and  iafupportable  furamers  ; great 
rains,  great  droughts,  and  boiilerous  winds, 
that  produce  confiderable  changes;  and  thefe 
changes  ocqalion  the  differences  which  we  re- 
mark in  generations  ; for  the  femence  is  not 
always  the  fame  in  the  fame  man^  it  being  quite 
otherwife  in  winter  than  fummer^  and  during 
droughts  and  during  rains, , From  hence  may 
be  feen  the  reafon  why  the  Afiatics  refemble 
each  other  more  than  the  Europeans  . . . From 
thence,  likewife,  we  find  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ference in  morals.  All  thofe  who  inhabit  a 
mountainous,  rude,  very  elevated,  and  very  dry 
country,  experience  confiderable  changes;  and, 
by  confequence,  they  are  larger^  more  a£tive^ 
and  more  courageous  ; and  thefe  forts  of  tem- 
peraments cannot  be  otherwife  than  cruel  and 
ferocious.  But  thofe  who  live  in  a low,  fultry 
country,  full  of  trees,  more  expofed  to  the 
hot  than  to  the  cold  winds,  and  who  have  no 
other  than  warm  water,  are  grofs  and  flabby; 
they  have  black  hair,  incline  even  more  to 
black  than  white,  have  lefs  phlegm  than  bile, 
and  they  pofTefs  neither  fo  much  ftrength  nor 
fo  much  courage  as  the  firft,  at  leall  till  habit 
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gives  them  the  qualities  which  Nature  has  re- 
fufed  : but  if  there  are  rivers  in  their  country, 
that  ferve  to  carry  off  the  rain  and  flagnant 
waters,  we  find  them,  then,  very  healthy,  and 
of  an  exceeding  good  colour.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  no  rivers,  and  aTe  obliged  to 
drink  fiagnant  and  foul  waters,  they  muf];  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  badly  difpofed  in  the  body  and  vifcera. 

Thofe  who.  inhabit  an  elevated  country, 
that  is  open,  and  expofed  to  the  winds,  and 
wherein  there  is  an  abundance  of  water, 
nearly  all  refemble  each  other;  but  they  have 
the  leafi:  courage  and  the  moll  gentlenefs. 

f , 

Thofe  who  refide  in  naked,  poor,  and  dry 
countries,  and  where  no  great  changes  happen, 
have  a hard  and  robuft  body,  and  are  more 
white  than  black:  they  are  arrogant,  choleric, 
opiniative,  and  headftrong. 

Principally,  where  we  find  very  frequent 
changes  in  the  feafons,  there  we  alfo  find  men 
of  a very  different  figure,  and  who  do  not  re- 
femble each  other  in  any  thing,  neither  in  com- 
plexion nor  morals. 

i.  * • 
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In  all  places  where  the  earth  is  fat,  fofr, 
and  aquatic  ; where  the  waters  are  fo  shallow, 
that  it  is  warm  in  fummer  and  cold  in  winter; 
and  where  the  feafons  are  very  temperate;  the 
men  are  there  very  flabby cumberfome^  without 
for  ce  ^ and  without  vigour  ^ and  ordinarily  very 
brutal:  they  love  nothing  better  than  Deep; 
are  cowardice  and  fluggishnefs  itfelf;  and  have 
j neither  fpirit  nor  addrefs  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts. 

I ■ 

Eut,  principally,  where  the  country  is  nak- 
eJ,  open,  and  rude  ; where  the  rigours  of  the 
winter,  and  the  ardours  of  fummer,  are  felt; 
there  shall  we  find  thin  and  perfeélly  hairy  men, 
who  are  vigorous  and  rohufl,  vigilant  and  labo- 
rious, arrogant  and  opiniative,  more  ferocious 
than  gentle,  proper  to  the  arts,  and  born  for 
war;  in  a word,  all  that  comes  forth  in  any 
land,  whatever  it  may  be,  partake  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  earth  which  produces  it. 

The  immortal  obfervationsof  Hippocrates, 
confirmed,  for  the  greatefi:  part,  more  than  two 
thoufand  years,  and  which  announce  the  Au- 
thor’s extenfive  knowledge,  do  not  feera  to  be 
contradiéled  at  the  prefent  day,  than  by  thofe 
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who  pay  no  attention  to  c^taftrophes  that  have 
changed  the  nature  of  things.  Without  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place 
on  our  globe,  through  caufes  that  are  inclofed 

within  it?  own  bofom,  the  work  of  men,  fince 

/ 

fo  many  centuries,  has  occafioned  many  varia- 
tions in  fome  regions.  We  have  fcen,  when 
I fpoke  of  the  temperaments,  that  the  confti- 
tution  which  dominated  with  the  inhabitants  in 
the  environs  of  Greece,  has  paffed  over  to 
France;  that  the  temperament  of  Sweden  is  the 
fame  ; and  that,  before  the  epd  of  fifty  years, 
it  will  become  the  reigning  confiitucion  in 
Ruffia.  T.hefe  changes,  the  work  of  a long 
fuccefiion  of  ages,  are  they  not  alfo  broughç 

about  by  men  ? They  do  not  keep  a re* 

gifter,  lays  èhe  Pallor  Callel,  pleafantly,  of  all 
the  fingularities  which  they  introduce  into 
ture.  May  we  not  fay,  that  the  withered 
moralTos,  the  fpacious  forefis  hewn  down,  the 
mixing  of  the  people  in  champaign  countries 
with  thofe  of  cities,  the  changes  in  morals,  the 
aliments,  &c.  have  concurred  to  introduce  in 
every  Nation  fome  varieties  relative  to  its  çon- 
Ritution,  and  that,  by  little  and  little,  have  re- 
moved men  ft  on^  or  brought  them  nearer  to, 
their  primitive  or  dominate  conllitutioQ.  The 

< ancient 
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ancient  Romans,  for  example,  from  the  weakeft 
people  in  Italy,  became  the  moft  robufl,  through 
the  force  of  exercife  and  labour.  They  reverted 
towards  their  firft  v^aknefs  about  the  end  of  the 
Republic;  but,  notwithftanding  this  degenera- 
tion, Pliny  informs  us  that,  in  the  numbering 
which  was  made  ^of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
under  the  empire  of  Vefpafian,  a great  many 
citizens  were  found,  who  had  reached  an  ex- 
traordinary age,  and,  among  them,  two  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years  each.  This  phenome- 
non never  appeared  in  modern  Rome  *, 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fuccelfive  changes 
in  the  dominate  conftitution  of  the  people; 

t 

changes  in  which  Nature  has  no  share,  if  I may 
fo  exprefs  myfelf,  and  that  are  alone  the  work 
of  men  ; it  muft  be  granted  that,  from  the  juR- 
nefs  of  the  obfervations  made  by  Hippocrates, 
conje6i:ures  may  be  drawn,  on  the  foie  afpeft  of 
a country,  as  to  the  fterility  or  fecundity  of 
' its  inhabitants.  The  fame  obfervations  like- 
wife  indicate  the  means  to  remedy  fterility,  by 
bellowing  thereon  a little  attention;  for  the 

♦ See  Us  Abus  de  Saignée,  &c,  Paris  1 759» 
feft. 
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caufe  of  an  evil  being  once  made  evident,  is 
there,  then,  any«one  who  does  not  endeavour 
to  deftroy  it?  -Every  individual  may  profit 
from  what  Hippocrates  wrote  for  whole 
Nations  : from  what  this  great  man  has  faid  of 
the  impuilfance  and  fterility  of  the  Nomadians 
and  Phafians,  a man  may  difFufe  fertility  on  his 
marriage,  if  a too  great  bulkinefs,  a phlegmatic 
conftitution,  and  want  of  exercile,  do  not  op- 
pofe  conception. 

; « 

The  bad  qualities  attributed  to  certain  wa- 
. ters,  being  the  caufe  of  ilerility,  we  have  feen 
thofe  of  which  ufe  may  be  made  for  preferving 
that  equilibrium  iiT  necelTary  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, to  facilitate  the  exercife  of  the  func- 
tions. 

j 

We  have  equally  feen  what  fituations  are 
leafi:  fav^’ourable  to  the  vegetation  oî  men,  (;let 
me  alfo  be  allowed  this  expreflion);  and  from 
thence  may  be  known  thofe  places  which  mull 
occupy  the  preference  of  the  man  and  the 
woman  who  defire  to  leave  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous fprouts  to  pofterity. 

It  mull  not  be  imagined,  that  the  obfer- 
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valions  which  we  have  expofed,  are  not  to  be 
viewed  than  as  they  are  prefented  after  Hippo- 
crates, and  that  the  ground  has  no  influence 
I on  men  than  when  confiderable  diflances  give 
I place  thereto.  The  different  parts  of  a king- 
I dom,  a province,  or  even  a city,  occafion,  ac- 
cording to  their  fituation,  changes  in  the  beings 
, which  live  there.  Though  France,  for  ex- 
i ample,  has  no  more  than  240  leagues  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  225  from  fouth  to  north,  its  pro- 
vinces, to  the  number  of  thirty -eight,  nearly 
all  offer  different  produftions  ; and  we  obferve 
in  the  inhabitants,  to  furvey  the  general  cha- 
raâier  of  the  nation,  very  marked  differences. 
‘ All  the  world  know  the  differences,’  fays 
M.  TAbbe  Chappe,  ‘ between  the  Gafcons,  the 
‘ Normans,  the  Picardians,  the  Bretons,  the 
. ‘ Champaigners,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Berry.... 
^ They  are  the  fourccs  of  the  nick-names  which 
‘ have  been  given  to  them*.*  But  it  is  par* 
ticularly  on  the  organifation  of  individuals  that 
the  climate  muff:  have  influence,  before  it  can 
approach  the  underftanding  i and  from  this 
phyfical  influence  muft  refult  alterations,  more 

Fo^ûge  en  SihMe,  tom,  1,  page  217. 
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or  lefs  fenfible,  the  effefts  of  which  on  popu- 
lation will  manifeft  themfdves*. 

M.  de  Tully,  fpeaking  on  the  temperament 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk,  where  this  skil- 
ful phyfician  exercifed  his  profelfion,  fays,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  exaélly  on  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  inhabitants  to  whom  he  adminifters 
his  affiffiance;  ‘ becaufe,’  fays  he,  ‘ this  city 
^ [Dunkirk]  is  particularly  peopled  by  different 
‘ Nations,  and  nearly  from  every  part  in  France. 

‘ ....  We  there  facilely  diftinguish  thofe  of 
^ each  province,  by  their  form,  their  manner 

♦ The  modern  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  are  the 
mofl:  hairy  in  Italy,  having  refemblance  to  the  ancient 
Lombards,  who  derived  their  name,  it  is  pretended, 

from  their  long  beards The  Gafeons  and  Langue- 

docians  have  retained  their  loud  voice  ...from  the  an- 
cient Goths,  their  predeceflbrs The  Spaniards  have 

from  them  retained  their  frigidity  .and  loftinefs,  wliich 
by  degrees  united,  and  formed  what,  fince  a long  time, 
lias  been  called  the  Spanish  link  ......  The  Normans 

liave  conferved,  in  many  things,  the  charaéler  and 
phlegm  of  the  Northern  people  from  whom  they  are 
defeended,  <Ikc.  &c.  Cérémonies  ^ Coutumes  Re* 
' Vigieufes  de  tous  les  Peuj)les  du  Monde* 
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* of  fpeaking,  their  more  or  lefs  vivacity,  and 
‘ even  the  colour  of  their  skin*.* 

I 

There  is  a fort  of  fterility  that  cannot  be 
cured  otherwilb  than  by  removing  from  the 
ordinary  place  of  habitation,  although  the  air 
refpired  and  the  water  drank  there,  have  no' 
one  bad  quality.  This  has  its  caufe  in  a kind 
of  inaftion  and  indolence  of  the  man  and  the 
woman,  fince  travelling  ferves  to  render  their, 
embraces  fecund.  A thoufand  examples  prove 
the  verity  of  what  I here  advance.  A man  of 
diftinftion,  married  a long  time,  without  being 
able  to  enjoy  a father’s  pleafure,  at  length  be- 
came one,  after  the  performance  of  nearly  a 
three  hundred  miles  journey,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  an  emballage  that  was  confided  to  him. 
He  remained  three  years  in  his  office,  without 
giving  other  marks  of  capacity;  but,  being  re- 
called, this  perfonage  fcarcely  arrived  in  his  na- 
tive country,  before  he  had  ftrong  reafons  to 
hope,  that  he  should  shortly  become  the  father 
of  a fécond  child. 

fur  Jes  Maladies  de  Dunkerque^  17^©. 
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This  flerility  is  grievous,  beyond  doubt, 
while  we  cannot  advife  all  perfons  who  are, in 
that  predicament,  to  eflay  their  powers  by  going 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  their  own 
country;  but  the  difference  of  fiâtes  ferves  to 
bring  together,  and  to  unite,  'thefe  effe6lsi 
Common  perfons  have  pilgrimages,  which  the 
man  and  the  woman  are  obliged  to  make  on 
foot,  for  obtaining  the  benediftion  of  heaven 
on  their  marriage  : the  Saint,  whom  they  go  to 
invoke,  is  nearly  always  feveral  days  journey 
from  their  habitation;  and  the  falutary.i march 
to  which  they  fubmit,  compenfates  for  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  places;  fo  that  forty  or  fifty 
miles  on  foot  are  equivalent,  at  leafl,  to  four 
or  fi\re  hundred,  undertaken  with  all  the  conve- 
niences which  the  rich  procure  themfelves 

All  people  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, exercife  their  bodies  certain  Ays  in  the 
N year,  by  movements  that  are  regarded  as  falu* 
tary;  like  the  dance  with  us.  This  cuflom  is 

I 

♦ A Work  has  lately  been  published  in  Paris, 
entitled,  l'iitïlUé  des  Voyages  fur  Mar  pour  la  cure 
de  différentes  Maladies^  notamment  de  la  confomp^ 
lion,  &c. 

certainly 
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certainly  utile,  among  all  nations,  for  the  pr(>- 
pagation  of  die  fpccies;  and  a law,  interdiding 
the  dance  in  fome  European  kingdoms,.,  where 
nothing  but  this  mode  is  left  to  furnish  one 
part  of  the  women  with  a little  cxercife,  would 
greatly  injure  population.  ». 

[ ■■  -'un 

It  is  likewife  the  fame  with  mufic  j we 

know,  that  the  action  of  finging  exercifes,  the 
bread,  fortifies  the  organs  of  relpiration,  at- 

* JL 

tenuates  the  fluids,  and  augments  the  heat,  by 
caufing  a continual  movement  of  the  bread  in 
infpiration  and  in  expiration,  and  the  diock 
from  agitation  which  the  air  there  differs. 
Thus  are  there  circumftances  in  which  the  fong 
is  favourable  to  generation,  were  it  alone  through 
the  gaiety  which  that  recreation  sheds  on  the 
fpirits. 

• » â •• 

PCothing  is  to  be  neglected,  when  fpoufes 
defire  to  have  children;  and  where  shall  we 
find  thofe  who  do  not  defire  this  with  ardour? 
The  dance,  and  confequently  exercife;  the 
fong,  that  fuppofes  gaiety  ; all  muff  then  con- 
cur, and  unite  itfelf,  for  giving  to  the  fpirits 

that  impulfion  neccifitry  to  fecundity We 

have  feen  fpoufes  who,  after  having  inutilcly 

employed 
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employed  the  means  which  they  believed  moft 
efficacious  againfl:  fterility,  had  recourfe  to  elec- 
tricity; and  this  proved  a fatisfa^lory  fiibfti- 
tute ‘ But  the  moft  fortunate  adventure 

* is  that  of  the  Profeflbr  at  Wittemberg,  in 
‘ Saxony  : M.  Bofe,  who,  after  a twentj’-  years 

* marriage,  and  infruftiferous  labour,  at  length 

* obtained  a dignified  heir,  through  the  preli- 

* minary  aid  of  eleftricity,  adminiftered  by  the 

* profeffor  to  both  husband  and  wife  * ! 

We  have  feen^  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Chapter,  that  a too  frequent  indulgence  in 
the  pleafures  of  love,  ' occafion  fterility  ; of 
which  there  are  too  many  examples.  The 
way,  therefore,  of  avoiding  this  misfortune, 
is  to  wait,  for  proceeding  to  generation,  the 
leaft  equivocal  figns  that  shew  the  want  of 
enjoyment.  ‘ We  had,  among  the  Gauls,* 

♦ Nouv,  Lift,  of  M.  Clement,  ann.  1748.  This 
experiment  has  not  always  aflifted  tliofe  who  have 
made  ufe  of  it,  [ like  as  all  eledrified  Paralytics  have 
not  recovered  the  exercife  of  their  members];  but 
rifquc  we  any  thing  in  the  effay  ? See,  on  the  Tub* 
jeft  of  electricity  employed  agkinft  various  difeafes. 
Conjectures  fur  PEUCtncité  MeâkaU^  by  ]\T.  Gitr- 
dane. 
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fays  M*  de  Saint  Foir,  < Druidefses-^that 

* left  their  monafteries  only  once  in 

* the  year,  and  who  pafled  no  more  than 
‘ one  day  with  their  husbands.  They  were 

* therefore  adored,  and  brought  forth  every 
‘ year  a child*.* 

• • ‘ ' , ■ 

If  all  men  were  of  the  fame  temperament, 
their  manner  of  life  uniform,  and  the  tempera, 
ture  of  the  air  equal  in  all  countries,  we  might, 
as  is  praclifed  in  fome  of  the  diftrifls  of  India, 
make  ufe  of  the  watchman  to  awake  Ipoufes, 
and  oblige  them  to  unite  their  efforts  for  giv- 
ing citizens  to  their  country.  But,  fo  far 
from  the  duties  of  marriage  being  within  the 
command  of  a drum,  that  funftion,  as  we  have 
shewn  in  treating  of  the  Congrefsy  is  free,  in- 
dependent, capricious,  and  fometimes  rebellious 
to  all,  except  the  temperament,  which  varies  in 
every  man.  The  air,  the  aliments,  &c.  have 
truly  an  influence  on  our  functions;  but  they 
caufe  there  only  a tranfitory  variation,  of  which 
advantage  muft  be  taken,  if  it  offers  under  fa- 
vourable aufpices.  It  is  not  Icfs  true,  that,  in, 
many  marriages,  thofe  even  which  are  very  fer- 

* EJfats  Hiftoriques  fur  Paris,  tom.  V, 

VoL.  I.  Y tile. 
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tile,  the  children  are  conftantly  born  in  the 
fame  feafon;  and  it  is  to  a certain  difpofition 
of  the  climate,  favourable  to  the  fpoufes  tem- 
perament, that  thcfe  alliances  owe  their  fer* 


M.  Vargentin,  fome  time  lince,  prefented 
to  the  Academy  of  .Sciences  at  Stockholm,  a \ 
Memorial,  in  which  he  proved,  after  obferva- 
tions  made  during- fourteen  years,  That  the 
number  of  births  augment  in  September^  and 
diminish  in  June  nearly  the  one  half  That  y 
after  thefe  monthsy  thofe  wherein  the  mop  births  ■ 
cccur  arcy  January  ^ February  y and  March; 
and  thofe  wherein  the  fewef  are  horny  Mayy  i 
July  y and  Auguft.  This  order  of  Nature,  ac-  | 
cording  to  the  Author  of  the  Mémoire,  appears  | 
to  be  confiant  ; and,  in  calculating  the  duration  ■ 
of  pregnancies,  it  appears  that  we  may  deter- 
mine the  time  mofl  proper  to  fecundity.  But  ' 

I think  there  are  good  reafons  to  believe,  that 
nothing  abfolute  can  take  place  with  regard  to 
.this  objeft,  and  that  all  is  regulated  by  climate,  ! 
and  confequently  the  conftitution  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  regimen,  and  their  habits.  , I like-  j 
wife  believe,  that  we  mud  have,  in  one  and  ' 
the  fame  country,  for  fecundity,  thofe  differen- 
ces, 
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ces,'  Whofe  origin  is  neceffarily  derived  from? 
what  .has  been  previçufly  eilablished.- 

I !..  W®  cannot  then,  in  love,  admit  an  univer- 
fal  thermometer  : that  feafon  during  which  the 
European  refigns  himfelf  to  thofe  pleafures, 
is  perhaps  the  timet  wherein  the  African  indulges- 
but  little  in  yqluptuoufnefs.  Thefe  differences 
may  beimore-cbfely  alTociated,  while,  under 
the,  fame  climate,  and  in  the  fame  city,  the  tri-, 
fling  uniformity  between  the, temperaments  of 
each  individual,  produces  different  effets.  , 

I * 

1 

; . * ' > • 

. Notwitliflanding  the  exceptions  that  arc 

removed  from  the  general  law,  we  may  fay,, 
that  the  mofl:  part  of  carnal  conjunftioDS  which 
take  place  during  the  fervency  of  fummer,  are 
fterile.  The  heat,  exciting  an  abundant  tran- 
fpiration,  relaxes  the  fibres  jtoo  much  ; the  pro- 
lific liquor  cannot  attain  its  perfeftion  ; and  the 
united  efforts  of  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
inutile  *.  ‘ During  the  heat  of  fummer,  our 

We  niufl:  not  take,  for  â difpofitiph  to  fecun- 
dity, the  magnitude  of  the  pleafure  during  hot  Wea- 
ther: if  this  pleafure  feems,  with  feme  perfon^,  to  be 
prolonged,  it  is  the  more  a mark  of  the  weakiiefs  of 
the  organs.' 

Y 2 ‘ blood 
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‘ ^ blood  is  thick,  our  bile  too  much  încreâfeV 
fays  M.  Vandermonde...—  * We  take  -lefs 

* nourishment,  and  the  lympth  fcarcely  fuffices 

* to  maintain  our  (Irength  In  vain  should 
the  Indians  ftrive  to  multiply*  during  the’  fey*- 
ceffive  heats  which  they  fometimes  expeHenCe. 
Thofe  who  inhabit  the  ifland  of  Jav^  are  pre- 
cipitated to  pleafure  with  a fort!  of  fury,  during 
three  quarters  of  the  year  ; and,  in  fummer, 
the  rays  of  the  fun  are  fo  burning,  that  the  ^ 
lions,  the  leopards,  and  wolves,  take  refuge  in  - 
the  water,  finking  up  to  their  noftrils,  for  the 
purpofe  of  avoiding  the  heat  ; while  the  men 
are  conftrained  to  climb  on  the  tops  of  high 
trees,  there  to  refpire  an  air  lefs  inflamed.  At 
that  time,  they  are  alone  occupied  in  their  con- 
fervation. 

The  autumn  iÿ  more  favourable  to  popu-  ‘ 
lation:  in  proportion  as  the  vivid  heats  be-  1 
come  appeafed,  the  organs  recover  their  elafti-  ! 
city  ; and,*  moreover,  the  variations  that  fway 
the  atmofphere  while  this  feafon  continues,  have 
a fuccefsful  influence  on  the  germs  that  muft 
perpetuate  exillence. 

• EJfai  fur  la  manilre  de  perfe^ionner  VEfpice 
Humaine*  Tom.  I,  Chap.  IL 

Winter 
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Winter  is  named  the  fleep  of  Nature  : and, 
indeed,  it  feems  as  if  all  beings  were  torpid 
during  this  feafon  ; for  the  ice,  the  fnow,  and 
the  cold  rains,  muft  certainly  deaden  the  fire  of 
Love.  Men,  neverthelefs,  who  inhabit  great 
cities,  and  who  there  enjoy. a certain  eafe,  by 
no  means  experience  the  rigours  of  the  winter 
like  perfons  whoirefide  in  champaign  fituations. 
We  may  like  wife  fay,  that  the  firft,  with  whom 
, all  is  faditious,  even  to  love,  chufe  for  their 
pleafures  a feafon  that  is  unfavourable.  Indo- 
lence, the  luxury  of  the  table,  and  the  means 
which  they  employ  to  avoid  the  cold,  commu- 
nicate to  the  body  a warmth  oppofite  to  nature, 
of  which  the  voluptuous  take  advantage. 
They  vainly  exhauft  themfelves  in  a feafon, 
when  the  generality  of  women  are  ill  difpofed 
to  conceive  ,*  and,  like  the  delicate  plants  which 
we  oblige  to  produce  flowers  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Nature,  their  reign  is  paflTed  when 
that  of  all  beings  returns  with  beautiful  days*. 

Nature, 

* The  paffion  which  influences  the  rich  in  winter, 
and  which  they  take  for  love,  is  very  prejudicial  to 
them.  They  are  neceflitated  to  interrupt  the  har- 
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Nature,  in  fpring,  with  fine,  rich,  fecund  robe, 

Each  inllant  shifts  the  fcen’ry  of  the  globe. 

All  is  animated,  and  grows  and  multiplies, 
during  this  feafon:  Ipring  ads  on  the  animals 
as  well  as  on  the  .plants  ; and  reftores  to  the 
earth  thofe  beauties  which  the  rigours  of  the 
cold  had  tarnished  : man  feels  new-born  defires, 
which  he  can  fatisfy;  all  impels  him  to  the 
propagation  of  his  fpecies ....  O thou,  who 
followefi:  the  laws  of  Nature  ! the  fpedacle 
which  she  prefents  to  thy  eyes,  prcfcribes  thy. 

duties.  The  plants!  the  animals! Canil 

thou  proceed  a fingle  ftep,  without  difcovering 
this  general  revolution,  that  warms  entire  Na. 
ture? 

niony  that  should  reign  -between  men  and  the  air; 
for  that  which  they  refpire  in  their  apartments,  is  a 
commanded  air,  that  differs  widely  from  the  exterior 
air,  to  which  they  dare  not  expofe  tbemfelves, 
They  are  indebted,  for  their  enjoyments,  to  the  capa- 
city of  their  cook,  to  the  fpirituous  liquors  of  which 
they  make  ufe,  and  to  ingredients  fetched  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  that  are  mixed  with  their 
aliments It  is  thus  they  pretend  to  force  Na- 

ture in  favour  of  the  pallions  ! 


When 
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When  Spring,  the  firft  fine  day,  returns  to  view»  , 
The  Zephyrs  feel  their  am’rous  breath  anew; 

Earth  ornaments  her  lap  with  colours  fair  ; 

The  flow’rs  fweet  fpirit  odorates  the  air; 

We  hear  the  birds,  ftruck  by  the  feafon’s  pow’r, 

In  fongs  lafcivious  hail  th’  new-come  hour. 

See,  the  fierce  Steer,  to  win  the  Heifer’s  love, 

* • 

Bounding  o’er  plains,  through  the  waters  move. 
Endly,  the  throngs  on  hills,  and  in  tho  woods, 

On  meadows  green,  and  in  the  feas  and  floods. 
Burning,  before  your  view,  of  fond  deflre, 

Engage  to  populate,  thro’  Pleafure's  fire.^  y.;- 
So  love  to  follow,  in  this  empire  gay,  _ ^ , 

That  gives  all  beauty  who  confefs  its  fway. 

LucRBTrius. 

. Thofe  fires  which  inflame  the  animals, 
fufficiently  indicate  that  fpring  is  the  feafon  in 
which  beings  multiply  with  facility.  It  is  the 
moment  when  Nature  gives  to  man  the  energy 
and  vigour  necefTary  for  the  propagation  of  his 
fpecies.  The  robufl  man  perceives  the  a6li- 
vity  of  the  fpirits,  that  boil  in  his  veins;  fa- 
voured  'by  agreeable  dreams,  he  haflens  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pleafures  that 'call  on  him,  and 

to  which  he  is  entirely  refigned He  alone 

calms  his  tranfports  from  the  fear  of  their  op- 
pofing  the  defign  to  which  his  embraces  tend. 
Let  us  by  no  means  compare  this  man  to  thofe 
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who  have  done  violence  to  Nature,  during 
winter:  if  fpring  operates  any  thing  in  their 
favour,  it  is  in  accelerating  vegetation;  inca- 
pable of  feeling  its  voluptuous  influences,  in- 
fenfible  to  the  ravishing  fpeélacle  of  univerfal 
fecundity,  they  forrowfully  expeft  that  the  fa- 
lutary  vegetables  will  repair  thofe  diforders  which 
their  paflions  have  excited. 

The  influence  of  the  feafons  on  the 
body,  has  been  felt  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  re-appear  in  the 
four  and  twenty  hours;  which  is  to  fay,  that 
the  four  parts  of  the  day  may  be  compared  to  the 
feafons.  By  confequence,  it  was  faid,  that 
the  commencement  of  day,  when  th*  air  is 
warm  and  humid,  has,  in  every  feafon,  the  in- 
fluences of  Ipring;  the  noon  was  compared  to 
fummer,  the  evening  to  autumn,  and  the  night 
to  winter.  Thefe  diftinftions,  which  have  an 
influence  on  difeafes,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
neglefted  by  men  who  enjoy  a good  Bate  of 
health  : man  would  be  a flave  to  his  repeater, 
if  he  wanted  to  confulc  it  at  that  time. 

It  is  the  temperament,  and  the  figns  that 
announce  veritable  defire,  that  rauft  guide  us 

'in 
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in  amorous  exploits.  There  are  fome  men 
fo  fingulaiiy  afFefted,  that  the  darknefles  which 
cover  the  earth,  veil  to  their  imagination  the 
pleafures  of  the  night:  others  cannot  tafte 
them  from  a want  of  colleélednefs  ; and  it 
should  be  infruéliferous  if  their  Jtpoufes  would 
derive  advantage  from  their  charms,  fo  long  as 
the  fun  heightens  their  luftre.  Like  the  Painter 
who  regarded,  during  four  hours,  the  perfons 
whofe  portrait  he  would  make,  and  then  re- 
turned home  to  sketch  and  finish  the  picture; 
thefe  men  draw  their  vigour  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fpoufes,  and  wait  till  night  has  concealed 
the  beauty  of  them,  for  refigning  themfelves  to 
the  impreflion  which  they  feel*. 

No  rule  can  be  eftablished,  for  determining 
the  hour  in  which  fpoufes,  in  general,  muft  com- 
municate their  love:  the  exceptions  are  infi- 

* Tavernier  fays,  that  an  Armenian,  married  ten 
years,,  had  never  leen  his  wife,  nor  once  heard  her 
fpeak  ; for,  in  repairing  to  bed  witli  her  husband,  she 
kept  on  her  veil  till  the  light  was  extinguished,  and 
always  arofe  before  the  break  of  day  : she,  moreover, 
never  ate  in  his  prefencc.  [ f^oyages^  Liv.  IV. 
chap.  Vni.J 
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nite,  and  vary  through  circumftances  which  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  mention,  Never- 
thelefs,  there  are  a few  general  rules,  which  I 
5Vould  not  advife  all  conforts  to  follow;  Tome 
Phyficians,  for  example,  give  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  a man  should  not  carefs  his  confort  im- 
mediately after  the  ufe  of  food;  ‘ becaufe,* 
fay  they,  ‘ the  femence  can  produce',  at  that 
‘ time,  no  other  than  badly,  conflituted  chiU 
‘ drenV  If  from  the  union  of  the  fexes, 
any  evil  can  refait  in  this  cafe,  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  infant  will  be  the  viftim  of  it: 
the  feminal  liquor,  being  prepared  before  the 
man  has  given  any  aliments  to  his  ftomach, 
is  in  the  refervoirs  which  are  deftined  for  it, 
and  that  have  no  immediate  communication 

with  the  ftomach  : befides,  the  latter  has  not  fo 

\ 

prompt  an  influence  on  this  liquor  as  we  would 
fuppofe,  infomuch  that  a badly -conflituted  in- 
dividual should  from  thence  refult.  The  man 
alone  can  be  incommoded  : as  digeftion  in  many 
perfons  does  not  occur  without  difliculty,  the 
ardour  which  condufts  to  pleafure  muft,  in  that 

• See  the  new  edition  of  the  Tableau  de  V Amour 
Conjugal-,  vol.  L page  229.  VEJfai  fur  la  manière 
de  perfeùionner  VeCplce  humaine^  vol.  I,  chap.  II. 
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refpeél,  caulb  feme  delay.  There  are  men, 
moreover,  that  have  rot  any  aftivity  with 
regard  to  love,  if  their  flomach  is  deficient  of 
aliments;  and  in  vain  should  they  be  offered 
pleafure,  while  the  flomach  announces  a want 
of  nourishment.  The  hungry  muff  not  la- 
bour*. 

I would  not  advife  perfons  who  have  an 
oppreffed  and  confequently  a weak  breafl,  to 
refign  themfelves  up  to  love  immediately  after 
their  repaft  : wit^  fuch  perfons,  refpiration  is 
laborious;  and  it  becomes  ffill  more  difficult 
when  the  flomach  is  full.  They  mufl  wait 
till  the  a6lion  of  the  organs  which  enable  us 
to  refpire,  are  more  at  liberty,  and  can  adapt 

• t 

* Ubt  fames^  îaborandum  non  eft,  Hippocrates, 
Aphor.  XVI.  Seél.  II.  The  flomach  has  an  influence 
on  the  prolific  liquor,  as  well  as  on  all*  the  other 
fluids  of  the  body  ; but  it  is  folely  after  the  perform- 
ance of  digeflion,  and  when  the  chyle,  from  whence 
all  our  fluids  emanate,  has  pafTed  into  the  veffels. 
If  the  flomach  perform  its  functions  badly,  all  our 
parts  fuffer  in  çonfequence,  particularly  the  head  ; and 
the  machine  becomes  deranged  : but  yet  once,  a man 
may  die  of  an  indigeflion,  after  having  begotten  a 
Healthy  and  properly  conflituted  child. 


themfelves 
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therofelvcs  to  the  movements  which  they  aU 
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ways  execute  with  ajittle  inconvenience. 

Refpe£i:able  phyficians  alfo  aflert,  that  the 
pleafures  taken  during  the  day,  are  more  hurt- 
ful than  thofe  of  the  night;  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that,  when  we  have  been  ex- 
haulled  by  love,  there  is  nothing  better  calcu- 
lated to  repair  our  ftrength  than  tranquillity 
and  fleep.  But  there  are  men  who,  as  1 have 
' faid  already,  (land  in  need  of  all  that  is  capable 

to  kindle  their  defires.  An  ariifan  muft  not 

, 

quit  his  employment,  for  thi  purpofe  of  giving 
himfelf  up  to  voluptuoufnefs,  while  his  body 
feels  fatigues  that  are  oppofite  to  pleafure. 
When  a little  repofe  has  re-eftablished  the 
fpirits,  diffipated  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  he 
will  furrender  himfelf,  with  more  fuccefs,  to 
the  carelTes  of  his  wife.  In  good  truth,  fays 
Venette,  the  break  of  day,  which  anfwers 
to  fpring,  feems  more  adapted  to  generation: 
for,  after  a man  has  diverted  himfelf  agreeably 
with  his  wife,  and  taken  afterwards  a little 
fleep,  he  finds  all  his  preceding  lofs  repaired, 
andthelaflitudes  done  away  which  he  obtained  of 
love.  After  this,  he  rifes,  and  goes  where 
bis  ordinary  occupations  call  him;  while  the 
. - partner 
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partnet  of  his  joys  remains  in  bed*  to.confervé' 
the  precious  depofitary  confided  to  her  carOi* 
This  is  the  cuftom,  continues  he,  of  the  gè^' 
neralîty  bf  artifans,  who  are  throughout  heal- 
thy, and  whofe  children  are  fo  well-made  and' 
fo  robuft:  for,  after  being  relaxed  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  pafl  day,  they  nearly  aliVays  Vait 
till  the  dawn  of  morning  before  they  embrace 
their  wives.  It  is  thus,  without  doubt,  tlwt 
this  clafs  of  mankind  avoid  the  inconveniences 
to  which  other  men  are  fubjeft,  who,  not  re- 
flefting  on  their  health,  abandon  themfelves,  at’ 
all  times,  to  the  violence  of  their  paffion*. 

1 i.  • V 

Many  women  would  rarely  receive  marks 
of  love  from  their  fpoufes,  if  they  repulfed 
their  carefles  during  the  day.  Very  different' 
from  a-  fobuft  artifan,  the  indolent  man  is  ex- 
cited by  a thoufand  objefts,  that  prefs 
« 

and  accelerate  the  hour  of  pleafure.  The 
imagination  being  ftruck,  he  haftens  to  take 
advantage  of  the  defires  which  proceed  from 
thence;  though,  under  other  circumftances, 
they  are  not  fufficiently  warm  to  appear  in  a fa- 

♦ Tableau  dc  PAmiJur  Conjugal^  Part  II.  chap.V. 
art.  II. 
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vourabie  point  of  view.  > .When  ' he  .is  thqs 
redueed  to  feize  on  occafion,„  the  carefljes  are 
but  too  often  fterile  ; and  there  mufl  be  ^ Çpr- 
tunate  harmony  between  fpoufes,.  to  \vmfy 
their  pleafures,  j. ^ 

Plutarch,  in  his  Moral  .introduces 

feveral  perfons,  who  agitate  this  queftion;  ....  g 
‘ When  is  the  proper  time  to  have, knowledge  I 
« of  a woman?’  One  would,  that  it  should  | 
be  after  fupper  ; another,  the  following  | 
morning;  each  alledging.. his  reafons.  • Some 
men  will  perhaps  adopt^the  opinion  of^Olim- 
plus,  who  would,  that  we  totally  abftain  from 
the  knowledge  of  women,  whoever  they  may 
be,  defiring  every-one  to  fay,  on  retiring  to  bed 
each  night,  ‘ It  is  not  yet  time  and,  in  the 
morning,  when  he  rifes,  ‘ It  is  now  too  late  i* 

The  interlocutors  that  Plutarch  - makes 
fpeak,  alfo  difcufs...  ‘ Whether  a man  mufl: 

‘ embrace  his  wife  by  day,  or  by  night?* 
They  cite  the  Poets,  Phyficians,  and  Philofo- 
phers.  Epicurus  is  forgiving  preference  to  the 
day;  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion, 
that  man  should  only  refign  himfelf  to  en- 
joyment in  the  night .....  ‘ He  has,  through 

‘ cuflom, 
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cufl:oin,nb€en  well  inftru^ed  to  perform  .this 
•aft,  byiputting  the  veilt  of^  darknefs  before 

* ,voluptuoi^nefsr,*.  In  coming, ^ then,,  to  the 

* full  ani! bright  day,' we  give.voJuptuoufnefs 
means  to.,  derive  hardinels  and  afllirance.... 
for  again  kindling  new  defires,.,.»  On,  the 

,V  contrary,  night  removes  the:  greateft  part:  of 
‘ that  which  is  moft /urious,  ; by:  abufing  and 
‘ enticing  Nature  to  fleepj , m a .manner  that 

* she  does  not  inundate  the  fight  as  far  as  to  a 
‘ luxurious  dilTolution/  /.j.-uL.  . . ^ 

An  interlocutor  being  of  opinion,  that 
•men  should  approach  their  wives  rather  by 
night- than  by  day,  and-rather  in  the  evening 
than  the  morning,  demands,  in  fupport  of  his 
fentiments...^'' Would  you  that  a- husband,  ré- 

* turned  full  of  cheerfulnefs  from  a feaft,  hav- 
ing  yet,' perhaps,  the  hat  of  flowers  on  his 
head,  and  all  perfumed  with  odoriferous  oil, 

‘ turn  away  from  his  wife,  and  enveloping 
‘ himfelf  in  bed,  give 'way  to  fleep;  and, 
‘ afterwards,  in  broad  day,  amidft  the  difeharge 
‘ of  houshold  affairs,  ask  her  if  she  finds  her- 

‘ felf  prepared  to  gratify  his  inclinations? 

‘ Evening  is  the  end  and  the  repofe  of  la- 

* hours  fuftained  during  the  whole  day;  and 

‘ the 
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« the  morning  is  thereof  the  commencenïené. 
« In  the  evening,  ' prefides  the  good  Bacchus, 

• who  diffipates  forrow;  the  Mufes,  Terpli- 

• chore,  who  loves  the  dance,  and  Thaliaj  that 

• prefides  at  banquets Morning  prefides 

• at  the  point  of  day,  Minerva  opens  it,  as 

‘ alfo  Mercury  the  merchant.....  At  night,- there- 
► — 

• fore,  are  invited  the  fong,  the  mufic,  the 

r 

• ball,  the  nuptial  pleafures 

Fea(ls,  mafquerades,  the  vocal  note,  the  fute{ 

And  pleafanc  founds  of  hautboy  and  of  flute. 

In  the  morning  we  hear  only  the  flrokes 

• of  hammers,  the  noife  of  faws,  and  the 
‘ early  wakings  of  office-men  and  toll-gatherers, 

who  bellow  in  the  exercife  of  their  feveral 
‘ occupations;  the  citations  of  Sergeants  to 
‘ appear  before  the  Judges;  the  publication  of 

• ediéls;  fummonfes  to  go  and  make  court 
‘ to  fome  Prince.... the  Magiftrate,  having  the 

• public  charge. ..What  time  is  there  remaining 
‘ for  voluptuoufnefs*!’ 


* Moral  Works  of  Plutarch,  Vol.  II.  Table 
Propofitions,  Book  III.  Queft.  VI. 
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Thefe  palTages  of  Plutarch  demonflrate 
lefs  that  tjhere  is  a law,  fixing  the  time  wherein 
fpoufes  mud  refign  themfelves  to  love,  than 
the  addrefs  and  eloquence  of  the  Author,  for 
fupporting  the  opinions  which  he  fometiines 
feigns  to  embrace,  and  which  he  refutes  the 
next  inflant. 

The  favourable  moment  for  the  a<51:  of 
Generation,  depends  on  certain  circumdances, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expofe  in  this 
.Chapter:  there  are  however  fome,  of  which 
we  thought  it  upneceffary  to  ipeak,  and  which 
Ipoufes  will  facilely  comprehend  by  what  they 
defire.,...  fo  that  they  do  not  attach  themfelves 
to  a too  fcrupulous  obfervance  of  minute  rules, 
through  which  a favourable  circumdanca  is 
frequently  negleéled.  We  have  feen  fome 
fpoufes  give  themfelves  up  to  profound  re- 
fierions,  confulting  the  dars,  the  rain,  and 

the  fine  weather A dranger  to  them  would 

have  fuid,  that  thèy  were  agitating  the  dediny 
of  empires,  while  they  employed,  in  fpeculatiohs, 
the  precious  moments  fitted  for  enjoyment! 
The  mod  delicate  ad  of  love  confids  not  in 
the  folution  of  a problem;  and  for  v/hich  an 
utile  time  mud  be  confumed. 

VoL.  I.  Z 
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Nature  has»  from  the  commenceiDent  of 
the  world,  opened  a great  book  of  Repro- 
duction; all  vivified  beings  have  there  read 
the  general  order:  increase  and  multiply. 
To  this  facred  law,  promulgated  by  Nature, 
the  duties  of  a citizen  are  further  added;.... 

‘ Ee  iifefui  to  your  country;  leave  for  it  chil- 
‘ dren,  whofe  fervices  bringing  your  exifience 
to  its  recolleaion;  your  memory  shall  be 
< bleficd.’  In  one  of  the  Maidive  ifiands,  it 
is  a cuftom,  extremely  ancient,  to  mark  the 
tombs  of  thofe  inhabitants  who  have  not  diftin- 
guished  themfelves  in  the  exercife  of  their  pro- 
fefiion,  with  certain  charafters  formed  like  our 
arithmetical  naught*  I should  elleem  myfelf 
happy  if  the  fame  means  were  adopted,  with 
regard  to  men,  among  us,  who  voluntarily  re- 
nounce the  fvveet  names  of  husband  and  of  fa- 
ther; and  that  we  read  on  the  tomb  of  true 

citizens,  “ Here  lies who  gave 

men  to  his  country.  * What  an  affeCling 
epitaph  favv  we  formerly  in  the  cemetary  of 
the  innocencs  ! “ Here  lies  Jollande  Bailly, 

; 

♦ This  cuEom  is  eflablishcd  in  the  ifland  called 
JJJe  des  Limaçons.  Journ.  Encyclop.  March  l, 

‘ deceafed 
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deceafed  in  the  year  15^4»  3güd  eighty  eight 
years,  and  in  the  twenty- fécond  of  her  wi- 
“ dowhood;  who  faw  before  her  death,  or 
“ might  have  fcen,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  children,  that  ifilied  from  her.*”  What 
claims  has  not  M.  Denife  on  pofierity,  who,  at 
the  age  of  feventy-three,  found  himfelf,  in 
1770,  the  father  of  a hundred  and  one  fo  well 
children  as  grand  and  great  grand  children,  of 
whom  fixty-eight  were  then  living.fl 

# EJJais  fur  Baris  ^ de  MI,  de  Saint  foi x, 

t M.  Denife  was  the  King’s  Attorney  in  the 
jurifdicfion  of  Lyons,  &c.  The  iicwfpapers  added, 
in  177O5  that  fix  of  his  grand- daughters  were  then 
pregnant.  ' ‘ ■ 
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ON  MARRIAGE. 


‘ WHEREVER  we  find  a place 
• in  which  two  perfons  can  live  commodioufly, 

‘ there  does  a Marriage  take  place  •.* 

The  great  man  who  made  this  obfervation, 
well  .knew  the  impulfion  which  Nature  has  j 
given  to  the  fexes.  If  he  had  confidered  this 
alliance  on  the  fide  of  inflinft  only,  he  would  ; 
have  faid,  That  wherever  two  perfons  en-  , 
counter  each  other,  an  union  refults.  But 
moral  and  political  order  has  duly  eflablished 
laws  relative  to  the  multiplication  of  the  fpe- 

♦ Dt  rEfprit  des  LoiXy  Liv.  XXIII.  Chap.  X. 
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cies;  and  the  want  of  lubfifteiice  has  con- 
trafted  the  limirs  of  plenfure.  among 

BationSs  ignorant  that  innummerable  people 
are  governed  by  laws,  a fort  of  agreement 
feems  to  have  attached  the  man  to  the  woman 
by  bands  more  or  lets  cJofe,  more  or  lefs  fweet, 
more  or  Icfs  whimfical;  but  that  are  not,  there- 
fore, lefs  refpe6lable  in  the  eyes  of  Nature, 
if  the  man  and  the 'woman  unite  to  accom- 
plish her  views. 

The  firft  and  the  mod  natural  fociety  is 
that  of  the  man  with  the  woman  ; and  Travel- 
lers have  never  yet  rencountered  a people  un- 
confcious  of  this  truth.  Father  Charlevoix 
has  repfefented  to  us  the  inhabitants  of  Para- 
guay, as  living  on  infers  and  ferpents,  without 
government,  without  a fixed  refidence,  and 
having  no  other  language  than  a fpecies  of  vvhiftle: 
thefe  people,  neverthelefs,  as  alfo  feveral  other 
nations  of  America,  by  whom  there  are  nei- 
ther laws  nor  rules,  enter  into  marriages  that 
fubfift. 

A fort  of  agreement  feems  thus  to  have 
determined  barbarous  people  to  refpeft  the 
conjugal  union,  even  in  the  excefs  to  which 

Z 3 ferocious 
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ferocious  men  but  too  frequently  deliver  them- 
lelves.  ' There  are  few  traits  in  hilbory  that 
prefent  more  horrible  feenes  than  the  deftruc- 
tive  irruption  of  the  Bramins  into  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  about  the  year  1760*.  We  fee 
the  Barbarians  there  deflroying  all  by  iron  and 
the  flames,  making  fathers  and  mothers  fuffer 
torments  the  mofl:  dolorous  before  their  chil- 
dren, and  punishing  thofe  again  in  prefence  of 
the  authors  of  their  days.  We  fee,  there,  the 
furious  foldier  palling,  by  turns,  to  murder  and 
to  piilage;  and,  in  the  middle  of  thefe  horrors, 
fatiating  bis  brutality  on  the  unmarried  women, 
while  he  makes  a fcruple  of  attempting  the 
fanclity  of  the  conjugal  union.  This  refpeeb 
is  a bridle  that  reprelTes  the  impetuofity  of  his 
dcfires  ; he  is  fatisfled,  when  à man  reclaims  a 
w'oman  as  his  fpoufe,  that  her  chaftity  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  : a virgin  alTerts  that  she 
is  married,  and  by  this  innocent  impofition 
efcapes  the  brutal  carelTes  of  a raoniler,  who 
would  sffociate  the  fweeteft  fentiment  with 

a6is  of  inhumanity,  at  v/hich  Nature  revolts 

Who  should  dare  undertake  to  reconcile  ideas 

* ////?.  aV,  ^ nat.  du  Royaume  dé  Siam, 
tome  11. 
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fo  contradiflory  ? It  refaits,  at  leall,  from 
thcfé  lEatiers  of  fà6l,  that  it  is  the  people  who 
hold  in  veneration  the  conjugal  band,  and  that 
thefe  people  are  barbarians,  which  no  curb  cap 
keep  back,  perhaps,  except  this  one. 

Marriage  exifts,  then,  among  nations  whofe 
morals  have  the  fmallefl:  conformity  with  our’s: 
it  is,  thus,  in  thefe  nations  that  they  make  a 
law  to  refpcél  its  ties  ; - marriage  is,  then,  an 
univerfal  a6t,  in  which  the  difference  of  nations 
produces  infinite  shadows,  through  which  we 
always  recognife  the  impreffion  of  Nature. 

The  neccflity  of  perpetuating  themfelvcs, 
which  makes  itfelf  vifible,  with  more  or  lefs 
force,  in  all  individuals,  has  confequently  im- 
pelled them  to  unite.  Among  all  the  nations 
which  inhabit  the  globe,  tbofe  that  are  fartheff: 
feparated  fr'om  us,  keep  more  to  the  ftate  of 
nature, . and  have  not,  perhaps,  that  pref- 
fure  to  excitement.  Very  different  from 
thefe  people,  we  have  the  greateft  fweets 
of  fociety,  which  engage  us  to  hold  it  the 
more  clofely,  and  to  fallen  the  bands  after  a 
manner  that  attaches  us  thereto  more  particu- 
lar]}", 
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If  I confider  men  that  voluntaril}^  renounce 
the  fvveets  which  an  union  of  the  fexes  procure, 
aiiii  deprive  themfdves  of  the  variegated  charms 
that  from  thence  rcfult,  I can  only  compare  them 
to  ihofe  infulated  ftatues  on  which  the  fculptor 
has  laboured  with  care,  but  to  which  he  has 
not  given  any  charaftcr  of  the  paffions.  We 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  marble,  and  the  re- 
gularity of  the  traits;  but  this  admiration  is 
cold,  as  the  fubjeft  that  gives  birth  to  it.  In 
vain  reprefents  the  Artift  to  me  a Veftal  with 
the  faered  fire;  my  heart  is  no  longer  moved 
at  fuch  a fight.  I have  nothing  now  to  be- 
hold than  thofe  groupes  where  all  is  vivid 
and  in  aftion;  the  adieus  of  a lover;  Dido, 
that  laments  Eneas;  the  dolor  of  Portia;  the 

heroic  courage  of  Aria. Quickly  my  eyes 

no  more  foe  the  marble;  it  is  animated:  it  is 
my  heart  that  fees,  feels,  warms,  inflames,  and 
takes  the  moft'  lively  intereft  in  the  fituations 
through  which  it  is  agitated.  I hear  the  lover’s 
complaints,  who  feparates  from  his  miflrefs; 
J Ec,  in  the  eyes  of  Dido,  the  fire  of  defpair, 
and  all  ‘ the  fury  of  irritated  love  : I bewail 
Ihutus  with  Portia;  the  wife  of  Petus  fpeaks . . . 
I hear  thefo  fublime  words,  which  she  addreflfed 
to  h.r  ipoule,  in  prefenting  him  the  poniard 

with 
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with  which  she  had  flruck  herfelf:  ‘ Petus  non 
‘ dolet  — Petus,  hold  it  there  ; it  gives  me  no 
‘ pain  !’ 

Repofe,  or  inertion,  is  no  wife  in  Nature  ; 
this  lloicilra,  this  filence  of  the  paflions,  fo 
much  extolled  by  philofophers,  is  foreign  to 
man  : all  is  aélion,  all  is  motion,  in  the  univerfe  ; 
and  the  beings  whofe  noblenefs  announce  their 
fuperiority,  far  from  Rifling  in  themfelves  the 
germs  of  fecundity  which  they  have  received 
from  the  Creator,  mufl:  pay  a facred  tribute  to 
their  country,  that  Nature  never  fails  to  de- 
mand, I do  not  here  fpeak  of  the  Rate  of 
celibacy,  embraced  by  perfons  who  folemnly 
fwear  to  mortify  the  paflions,  or  to  extinguish 
them  by  faRings,  hairy-garments,  and  macera- 
tions: the  criminal  celibates  who,  prevailing  in 
fociety,  corrupt  it  by  weakening  the  bands  that 
unite  fpoufes,  are  more  dangerous,  and  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  thofe  fervent  men  who  fly 
from  objefts  capable  of  oppofing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  condition.  It  is  alone  to  bachelors 
who  are  not  bound  by  any  oaths,  that  the 
Country  addreflTes  thofe  reproaches  which  their 
ingratitude  deferves. 
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O men-!  fays  she  to  them,  I have  done 
every^thing  for  you.  Being  born,  you  found 
Laws  that  have  difperfed  the  injuftice  or  the 
force  that  would  fubjecSt  you  >to  a yoke, both 
hard  and  painful.  To  the  fame  laws,  that  fa- 
cilitated the  union  of  your  anceflors,  j^cu  are 

indebted  for  your  birth Is  it  poffible, 

that  you  mull  blush  at  being  ingrate.v  ? Is  it 
poffible  that  you  enjoy,  in  my  lap,  thofe  pri-  T| 

vileges  which  I accord  to  all  true  citizens  ? 'j 

Difcord  kindles  the  flames  of  war,  the  trumpet  "il 
founds,  the  men  unite  themfelvcs,  they,  run  to 
battle;  and,  if  the  infirmities  of  age  did  not 
rcflrain  their  arms,  there  was  Hill  blood  to  shed 
for  the  common  caufe.  This  generous  old 
man  embraces  his  children:  ‘ Gol'  fays  he  to 
them,  ‘ and  fuccour  the  country;  that  I may 
^ give  you  the  tranquillity  which  reigns  in  my 
‘ lafl:  moments.  May  you,  covered  with 
‘ glory,  come  and  rejoice  my  heart,  at  the 
‘ fight  of  thofe  laurels  that  will  furround  your 
‘ heads!*  And  you,  indifferent  .to  the  revo- 
lutions which  agitate  me,  infenfible  men,  that 
are  wholly  unconfcious  of  the  charms  attached 
to  genuine  love,  what  have  you  to  offer  me? 
Your  arms,  \yeakened  by  debauchery?  Your 
withered  hearts,  in  which  thofe  noble  paflions, 

that  ! 
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that  give  the  virtues  birth,  have  never  pene- 
trated ! IJovv  dare  you  fix  your  regards 

on  the  heroes  whofe  valour  fecures  the  public 
felicity?  on  the  men  whofe  wifdom  maintains 
the  laws  in  all  their  force?  on  ’the  inhabi- 
tant of  champaign  lands,  who,  environed  by 
his  family,  draws,  from  the  earth,  means  to 
fupport  your  inutile  exiftence?  If  my  in^ 
terefis  cannot  afFc6t  you,  should  you  be  infen- 
fible  to  your  perfonal  fituation?  I pafs  the 
rapid  inftants,  during  which  voluptuoufnefs 
reaps  the  ftrength  confided  to  you  by  Nature  ; 
1 come  to  thofe  grievous  days,  when  pain  and 
,mifery  tear  away  the  veil  of  illufion;  when 
early  age  introduces  death  into  your  languid  mem- 
bers ; and  tears  fleal  from  your  eyes Un* 

fortunate  beings!  you  infult  Nature!  It  is 
I that  mufi:  deplore  the  courfes  which  you 
purfue.  Why  do  you  not  endeavour  to  form 
thofe  bands  that  would  afford  confolation  in 
the  lafi:  moments  of  your  days  ? 

A man  who  difdains  the  fweets  produced 
by  conjugal  Love,  undoubtedly  merits  thefe 
reproaches  ; he  is  an  ingrate  towards  his  coun- 
try; cruel  towards  himfelf.  Children,  born 
from  an  illegitimate  commerce,  are  opprobrious 

to 
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to  their  fathers;  and  nearly  always  defined  to 
creep  in  obfeurity  : a circle  circumferibes  them, 
with  the  authors  of  their  exiftence,  in  an 
infulated  fpace,  where  we  never  Iiear  the  fweec 
names  of  Father  and  of  Son....facred  names, 
which  caufe  fuch  delightful  emotion  in  the  foul  ! 
The  pleaftires  of  the  heart  are  banished  from 
this  forrowful  enclofure:  no  one  affinity,  in 
fociety,  ties  the  infant»  that  is  thus  born,  to 
the  author  of  his  being.  The  law,  even, 
places  no  confidence  in  the  latter:  it  wakes 
for  the  individual’s  confervation,  and  compels 
the  father  and  mother  to  anfwer  for  the  life 
of  that  being  which  it  has  not  permitted  them 
to  name  their  child*!  ... 

♦ Tiie  Kings  of  France,  fays  our  Author,  have 
provided  for  alfiiring  the  birth  of  illegitimate  children, 
by  the  wifcll  regulations.  Heni-y  II.  in  his  edied:  of 
February  1566,  fiated  the  punishment  of  death  as 
the  lot  of  a woman  who  should  be  duï‘;j  accufed  and 
convicted  of  having  concealed  and  kept  fecret  as  well 
her  pregnancy  as  delivery^  without  having  declared 
to  the  one  or  the  other ^ and  without  having  taken  the 
one  or  the  other  fuff  dent  witnefs  thereof  and  even 
of  the  life  or  death  of  the  infant  when  it  ijfues  from 

her  body Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  Henry  IV. 

Lewis  XIII. . Lewis  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.  direfted 

their 
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Is  there  a punishment  for  thofe  who  re- 
main in  a flate  of  celibacy,  provided  their  heart 
is  not  depraved,  it  conflits,  without  doubt,  in 
the  affefting  fpeftacle  of  a family,  where  all 
the  members  that  compofe  it  are  bound  by 
Nature  and  the  Laws.  What  a fource  of 
delicious  fenfations  offers  to  the  labourer,  his 
wife,  and  his  children  ! ■ 

His  happinefs,  volupt’oiis,  fweet,  and  pure. 

Hymen,  and  Nature’s  bands,  have  made  fecure. 

His  chofen  fpoufe  shares  in  the  toils,  each  day; 
Friend  of  his  heart,  she  drives  its  ills  away. 

Riches  and  joy  fpring  from  his  infant  race, 

Who,  in  old  age,  shall  throng  to  his  embrace; 

And,  on  the  wrinkl'd  front  they  once  faw  gay, 

Add  yet  a charm,  before  it  finks  to  clay^. 

Rural  occupations  likewife  offer  their  plea- 
fures  ; and  we  find  thefe  in  every  place  where 

their  attention  to  thefe  objects.  The  form  of  mar- 
riages, the  penalties  provided  againfl:  concubinage, 
thofe  againft  ravishment,  &c.  &c.  are  determined  in 
the  Edifts  and  Declarations  which  M.  Lcridant  hais 
colIe(fl:ed  in  his  Code  Matrimonial,  primed  in  1766. 

Let  Saifons,  Poème,  par  M.  de  Saint  Lam- 
bert, Chant»  IL 
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Nature  has  conferved  her  rights*  When  the 
corn,  nearly  buried  under  llerile  plants,  de- 
mands the  fuccours  of  the  labourer,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  ' ' ^ 

f 

cleanfe  the  wheat,  opprefs’d  with  nuin’rous  tares; 

And  other  fuch  employments  want  his  csrcs; 

Confults,  at  early  dawn,  his  Partner  fweet; 

Her  willing  children  range  around  her  feet: 

With  fpade  proceeds  the  eldeft  brother  on, 

And,  in  maternal  arms,’  the  youngefi:  fon. 

Elate,  they  leave  the  hamlet  far  behind. 

Plucking  thofe  plants  which  are  of  nfelefs  kind. 

The  infant  labours,  too;  but,  void  of  art. 

Follows  all  blind,  and,  gueffing,  afls  his  part; 

His  hand,  unfteady,  by  the  tool  is  driv’n, 

That  wounds  the  facred  plants  to  Ceres  giv’n: 
Around  he  fees  his  eager  brothers  reap 
The  fcatter’d  ftones  into  a pond’rous  heap. 

Each,  at  this  time,  forgets  the  infant  ftring; 

. Each,  at  his  labour,  greater  than  a king. 

Smiling,  the  mother  elevates  their  pride, 

Extends  their  zeal,  and  fpreads  their  frolics  wide; 
With  eyes  of  plcafure  fees  them,  on  the  ibd,  ^ 
Sportive  and  toiling-,  grow  at  Nature’s  nod. 

It  is,  principally,  in  the  laft  moments  of 
his  life,  that  man  feels  the  conjugal  and  pater- 


♦ L«s  Saifons^  Chant  I, 
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nal  emotions  of  love;-  the  hands  which  Vipé 
away  his  tears  are  conducted  by  Nature;  iyhilè 

the  fingle  man  fees  around  his  death-bed  no 

^ » 

other-  than  greedy  inheritors,  on  wliOni  pre- 
dominate the  bafe  influences  of  intcrefl. 


• — ^ When  man,  iilpt  in  his  bloom,  - “ 

faintly  finks  down,  fall  hall'ning  to  the  tomb,'  " 
What  fweetnefs,  as  a Spoufe  fufpends  tJie  grief 
That,  in  thofe  dreadful  moments,  asks  reliefl 
In  her  fond  arms  he  Teems,  new  born,  to  move; 
Tears  are  lefs  bitter,  wip’d  awray  by  Love:  ” 
Strain’d  to  her  breall:,  she  hugs  him  there  awhile; 
The  babe,  whilfi  rocking,  darts  its  fire  a fiiiile; 

His  cries,  embarrafling,  of  joy  and  bliss,  • - 
The  yet  weak  hands,  that  foftly  prefs  on  his. 

All,  move  the  parent’s  foul  with  ardours  new*. 

If  man  wanted  encouragements  to'fe’cure 
his  happinels,  and  to  render  himfelf  utile  in 
focietj^  he  should  feek  them  in  his  heart:  but 

I • 

if  he  fland  in  need  of  à law  for  taking  a com- 
panion, and  the  interefl:  cf  the  flate  oppofe  it- 
felf  to  the  great  number  of  unmarried  indivi- 
duals, who  are  inutile  with  regard  to  thofe  irt- 
terefts,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  faci- 

* La  NéceJ/ité  d*êîre  utile,  par  M,  le  Prieur* 
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litate  marriages  in  fome  climates,  and  to  enforce 
them  in  others. 

« 

The  people  of  Guinea  (in  Africa)  refpire 
an  unhealthy  air;  and  the  courfe  of  their  life, 
in  general,  is  not  long  ; it  is  eflential,  then,  that 
the  people  in  this  country  should  be  forced  to 
marriage.  Every  year,  on  a certain  day  fixed 
by  the  law  of  the  country,  the  King  alTembles 
the  youths  and  the  maidens  of  his  fiâtes,  and 
binds  them  all  in  marriage 

The  ifland  of  Senegal,  where  the  ground 
is  naturally  arid,  infomuch  that  it  produces  no- 
thing without  force,  contains  nevei  thelefs  more 
• than  three  thoufand  inhabitants  in  a very  nar- 
row fpace  1»  It  may  perhaps  excite  furprife, 
that  this  infertile  and  in  all  times  unhealthy 
country,  should  be  fo  well  peopled  as  it  is  : 
but  the  law  there  favours  population,  in  per- 
mitting the  men  to  have  as  many  women  as 
they  can  fupport.  Their  ifland  abounds  alone 
in  Turkish  corn  and  fish  : but  thefe  aliments 

♦ ^ourn.  Encyclop,  July  1^63. 

t Journ.  Encyclop.  April  1764. 
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difpofe  to  fecundity  the  twelve  women  with 
whom  each  man  in,  general  contents  him- 
felf. 

A contagious  difeafe  having  deftroyed,  in 
1707,  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland,  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  whom  that 
ifland  belongs,  forefeeing  the  extinftion  of  the 
Iflanders,  ifllied  an  Ordinance,  by  which,  for 
engaging  his  fubjeéls  to  vifit  Iceland,  he  per- 
mitted the  damfels  there  to  bring  forth  fix  ille- 
gitimate children,  without  fufferirig  any  ftigma 
on  their  reputation.  This  Ordinance  had  its 
full  effeél;  and  thofe  good  women  shewed  fo 
much  zeal  to  repeople  their  country,  that  they 
were  quickly  obliged  to  revoke  a regulation 
that  had  appeared  fo  agreeable  to  thefe  fair- 
ones;  and  even  to  ordain  a penalty,  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  which 
modefty,  fays  Mr.  Anderfon,  prevents  me  from 
naming,  and  which,  in  fome  fort,  is  eveh  in- 
credible!. 

* Natural  Hiftory  of  Iceland,  Greenland, 

Vol.  I. 
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I he  Spartans  inftituted  a feaft,  at  which 
the  unmarried  men  were  fcourged  by  the  wo- 
men, as  unworthy  to  ferve  the  Republic,  and  * 
of  contributing  to  its  honour  and  profperity. 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  lefs  ri- 
gorous againft  thofe  who  obflinately  conti- 
nued in  a flare  of  celibacy:  they  were  ex- 
cluded the  civil  and  military  employments;  and 
were  even,  as  the  Spartans,  expofed  every  year 
to  a fmall  ceremony,  that  was  fufficiently  dif- 
agreeable.  The  Lacedemonian  women  re- 
paired to  their  habitations,  the  firfl  day  of  fpring, 
feized  on  and  conducled  them  to  the  Temple  of 
Juno,  loaded  them  with  pleafantries,  and  in- 
flidled  flripes  on  them  at  the  feet  of  that  God- 
defs’s  flatue 

% 

The  ancient  laws  of  Rome  tended  greatly 
to  encourage  marriage  among  the  citizens.  I'he 
Cenfbrs  paid  attention  to  this  objedl,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  Republic;  compelling  the 
fingle  to  change  their  condition,  by  fubjeéling 
them  to  shame  and  to  penalties.  Celar  gave 

EJfais  JJifiortques  fur  Par ts^  par  M»  de  Saint 
Poix,  Tome  II. 
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rewards  to  thofe  who  had  many  children;  and 
prohibited  women  under  forty. five  years  of 
age,  who  had  neither  husband  nor  children, 
from  wearing  jewels,  and  ordering  them  to  life 
a litter.  A moft  excellent  method,  ûys  M.  de 
Montefquieu,  to  attack  the  unmarried  on  the 
fide  of  vanitjv 

The  law  of  Augufius  was  more  fevered 
he  impofed  new  punishments  on  thofe  who  re- 
maiiied  in  a celibate  condition  ; and  augmented 
the  recofnpenee  of  the  rriarrled,  particularly  if 
they  had  children.  The  law  of  Augufius 
met  a thoufand  obftacles;  and,  thirty-four  years 
after  it  had  been  made,  the  Roman  Knights 
demanded  of  him  its  revocation.  He  or- 
dered thofe  who  were  married  to  place  them- 
felves  on  one  fide,  and  the  unmarried  to  range’ 
on  the  other.  Thefe  lafl  appeared  in  tlie 
■greateft  number;  which  aftonished  and  .con- 
founded the  citizens.  Auguftus,  with  aH  the 
gravity  of  the  ancient  Cenfors,  thus  addi'effed 
them....'- 


‘ While  difeafes  and  wars  rob  us  of  fd 
‘ many  citizens,  what  will  become  of  the  city, 
‘ if  we  no  more  enter  into  contrats  of  mar. 
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‘ riage?  The  city  by  no  means  confifts  in 
« the  houfts,  the  porticos,  and  public  places: 

‘ it  is  the  men  that  form  ks  grandeur.  You 
‘ shall  no  more  fee,  as  in  fables,  men  iflue 
‘ from  the  rcceffes  of  the  earth,  to  undertake 
‘ the  management  of  your  affairs.  Jt  is  not 
‘ wholly  to  live  alone,  that  you  remain  in  a 
‘ ftate  of  celibacy;  each  has  the  companions  of 

* his  table  and  his  bed,  and  you  feek  peace  only 
‘ in  your  irregularities,  VYould  you  here 
‘ cite  the  example  of  the  Veftal  Virgins  ? Then, 
‘ if  you  do  not  maintain  the  laws  of  pudicity, 
‘ it  is  requifite  to  punish  you,  like  them.  You 
‘ are  equally  bad  citizens,  whether  all  the  world 
‘ imitate  your  example,  or  whether  no  one 
‘ perfon  follow  it.  My  foie  objeft  is  the  per- 
‘ petuity  of  the  Republic.  I have  augmented 
‘ the  penalties  allotted  to  the  difobedient;  and, 
‘ with  regard  to  the  rewards,  they  are  fuch, 
‘ that  I do  not  know  if  virtue  has  yet  enjoyed 

* greater.  There  are  fome  of  lefs  value, 

* for  which  thoufands  venture  their  lives  ; and 
‘ should  not  thefe  engage  you  to  take  a con- 
‘ fort,  and  to  nourish  children  * T 

* De  VEfprit  des  Loix^  Liv.  XXIII.  chap.xxi. 
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The  laws  by  which  we  are  governed, 
have  never  aimed  at  the  liberty  of  a man.  To 
far  as  to  make  him  contraft  a marriage*;  they 
have  fuppofed  the  love  of  country  engraven 
fufficiently  deep  in  the  heart  of  Frenchmen, 
without  needing  a dread  of  the  laws  for  im- 
pelling them  to  the  fweeteft  union  in  fociety. 

Lewis  XIV.  contented  himfelf  with  en- 
couraging marriages,  and  recompenfing  the  fa- 
thers of  families,  who  had  a certain  number  of 
children  born  in  legitimate  wedlock,  ‘ We 
‘ command,’  fays  he,  ‘ that,  from  henceforth, 

‘ all  our  fubje6l:s  liable  to  be  taxed,  that  marry 
‘ before  or  in  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age, 

* shall  be,  and  remain,  exempt  from  all  contri- 

I do  not  regard  as  free,  the  man  who  brings  , 
himfelf  into  the  dilemma  of  being  conftrained  by 
the  laws  to  efpoufe  a perfon  whom  he  has  feduced. 

It  was,  before  the  Revolution,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Marina,  that  they  married  thofe  who  were  fentenceci 
to  take  à partner  for  life.  Formerly  they  were  mar- 
ried with  a ring  of  draw:  was  this,  demanded  M. 
de  Saintfoix,  for  marking  to  the  husband,  that  the 
virtue  of  her  whom  he  efpoufed,  was  very  frangible?' 
This  was  neither  polite  nor  charitable.  Essais 
Hifiortques  fur  Paris,  tom.  II. 
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< butions  or  taxes,  impofitions,  and  other  pub- 
‘ lie  charges,  without  being  therein  compi-ifed 
‘ or  employed  till  they  have  reached  the  full 
‘ period  of  twenty  years.  We  alfo  command, 

‘ that  every  father  of  a family,  who  has  ten 
‘ living  children,  bom  in  lawful  «wedlock,  ex- 
‘ cepting  thofe  of  the  reUgious  orders,  shall  be 
^ and  continue  exempt  from  collerions,  all 
‘'taxes. ...and  other  impofitions,  contributions, 

‘ ....  watch,  guard,  and  other  public  charges; 

‘ and  in  cafe  any  of  the  faid  children  die,  bear- 
‘ ing  arms  in  our  fervice,  he  or  they  shall  be 
‘ deemed  and  reputed  living.  We  command, 
‘ that  Gentlemen  and  their  wives,  not  being  of 
‘ the  aforefaid  religious  orders,  that  have  ten 
f children,  enjoy  a penfion  of  one  tlioufand 
‘ livres  per  annum;  and,  likewife,  thofe  two 
‘ thoufand  livres,  who  have  twelve  children. 
‘ We  alfo  will,  that  the  inhabitants  of  privileged 
‘ cities  within  our  kingdom,  being  neither  tax. 
‘ able  burgeffes,  nor  nobles  and  their  wives, 
' ‘ that  have  ten  or  twelve  children,  as  above, 
‘ shall  enjoy  a moiety  of  the  penfions  accorded 
‘ to  Gentlemen  and  their  wives,  and  moreover 
‘ remain  exempt  &c.  &c. 

* Edi(5l  of  Lewis  XiV.'  in  Nov.  .1666. 

* This 
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This  edict  remained  in  force  no  longer 
than  feventeen  years.  All  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  therein  contained,  were  revoked 
by  a Declaration,  which  ftated  the  abufes  that 
had  been  introduced  into  the  execution  of  the 
Edift  *.  We  fee,  moreover,  that  the  privileges 
accor  ^ed  to  thole  who  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  under,  would  neceflarily  excite  to 
marriage  perfons  whofe  conftitution  could  not 
be  fufficiently  ftrong,  for  giving  citizens  to  the 
ilate.  With  regard  to  fathers  of  families,  that 
were  recompenfed  for  their  zeal  in  propagating 
the  fpecies,  ihefe  could  but  rarely  be  found: 
thus,  fays  M.  de  Montefquieu,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  queftion,  for  encouraging  population, 
to  reward  what  wonderfully  happened.  To 
give  a certain  general  fpirit,  inclining  to  the 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  it  is  neceflary  that 
we  eftablish,  as  the  Romans,  general  rewards, 
or  general  punishments  f. 

\ 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that,  in  every  place 
where  marriages  are  encouraged,  population 

* Declaration  of  January  13,  1683. 

t De  VEfprit  des  Leix,  Liv.  XXIII.  chap, 
xxvii. 
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augments.  Holland  is,  with  relation  to  its 
extent,  and  the  nature  of  its  foil,  more  nu- 
meroufly  peopled  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  We  obferve  quite  the  contrary  in 
England,  becaufe  the  number  of  perfons  there 
who  live  in  a flate  of  celibac}^,  is  very  confider- 
able.  By  thefe,  I underftand  men  who  are 
nothing  lefs  than  chafte,  and  who  therefore 
even  enervate  population,  while  they  introduce 
diforder  in  fociety.  We  find,  according  to 
M.  de  Beaufobre,  a greater  number  of  fingle 
men,  in  England,  at  the  age  of  forty,  than  in 
all  Holland,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  It  is 
alfo  computed,  that  London  receives,  annually, 
five  thoufand  fouls  from  the  counties  of  that 
kingdom,  and,  neverthelefs,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  not  obferved  to  incrcafe.  In 
the  fiâtes  of  the  King  of  Pruffia,  there  were,  from 
1750  to  1756,  forty- one  thoufand  perfons 
more  born  than  buried.  We  find  Proteft- 
ant  countries,  where,  from  the  fifty. third,  and 
even  to  the  fixtieth  perfon,  there  is  fcarcely 
one  that  enters  into  the  bands  of  marriage.  In 
the  Papal  territories  it  is  fiill  worfe 

linrodu&ion  gènérak  à V étude  de  la  pQÎîtîque^ 
des  finances  ^ du  commerce,  tom.  II. 
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It  is  a deliberate  examination  that  can 
alone  guide  the  Government  as  to  the  en- 
couragements that  should  be  accorded  to  mar- 
riage. I fay,  a deliberate  examination  ; for  it 
is  not  the  nation,  as  a body,  that  they  muft 
always  regard;  it  is  on  the  families  of  which 
the  nation  is  compofed,  that  they  muft  direft 
the  eye  of  obfervation.  It  is  by  this  that  the 
Government  may  know  whether  the  number 
of  inhabitants  augments  or  diminishes.  If 
there  are  obftacles  to  population  which  it  is 
eafy  to  avoid,  we  find  others  that  are  more 
difficultly  remedied  : thefe  are  the  hidden  vices, 
that  belong  to  the  conftitution  of  the  State; 
and  often  muft  we  widely  extend  our  obferva- 
tions,  and  rather  direft  them  towards  habita- 
tions that  are  feparate  and  fmall  in  • number, 
than  towards  great  and  opulent  cities,  to  diC- 
cover  the  worm  that  gnaws  on  mankind,  if  I 
may  thus  exprefs  myfelf. 

This  is  by  no  means  a paradox.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  luxury  is  the  fource  of  that  mifery 
fuffered  by  a part  of  the  inhabitants  in  cities 
and  in  the  country;  let  us  then  fix  our  attention 
on  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  without  knowing 
how  many  individuals  fuffer  and  groan  through 

the 
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the  luxury  that  fparkles  there,  and  we  shall  admire 
the  opulence  oL  the  State,  if  it  is  always  an- 
houn.eed  by  luxury:  it  is  only  after  having 
call  the  eyes  of  ohfervation  on  objets  more 
remote,  that  the  illufion  difappears.  The 
magnificence  with  which  we  have  been  ftruck, 
lofes  its  luflre,  as  foon  as  it  is  known  that,  for 
its  fupport,  the  fubfiftence  of  the  unfortunate 
muft  be  facrificed.  Suppofing  always  that 
luxury  occafions  many  evils  in  this  State,  it  will, 
neverthelefs,  have  confiant  apologifts;  .and 
thefe  apologifts  shall  be  men  whom  luxury  has 
blinded,  and  who  have  never  directed  their 
eyes  to  other  objeéls.  ‘ In  viewing  the  houfe 
‘ of  a peafant,’  fays  a friend  of  humanity, 

* I will  tell  to  what  degree  the  luxury  of  the 
^ capital  *is  rifen.* 

f 

One  of  the  greateft  obflacles  to  population, . 
is  the  want  of  fubftftence.  This  it  is,  that 
provokes  the  dolorous  cries  of  the  father  of  a 
family,  plunged  .in  poverty;  and  it  is  in  the 
depth  of  thefe  obfeure  retreats,  rather  than  in 
great  cities,  that  the  voice  of  the  miferable  is 
elevated,  ; 
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Alasl  they  exclaim,  thofe  bands  that  fweeten*d  toil, 
Are  only  fitted,  now,  to  cherish  firife; 

From  us,  our  children  fuck  the  ills  of  earth: 
Tormented  at  their  lot,  fatigu’d  with  life, 

We  mourn,  with  them,  our  having  caus’d  their  birth*. 

When  men  who,  by  their  fituation,  were 
connefted  with  the  public  good,  reprefented  to 
thofe  in  power  the  abufes  which  accelerated  the 
dilapidation  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  faw  the 
' Government  occupied  on  the  means  of  lepref- 
fing  thefe  abufes.  VInJîruSiion  fuccints  fur 
les  accouchemens^  muft  take  the  firft  place 
among  thofe  works  which  were  published  by 
order  of  the  Miniftry;  and  le  Traité  fur  les 
Maladies  des  enfans^  a work  undertaken  by 
the  fame  orders,  and  with  the  fame  views, 
could  not  fail  to  excite  fentiments  of  acknow- 
ledgment the  mofl:  lively  in  a part  of  the  nation, 
who  faw  fucceed  to  deftruélive  prejudices,  with 
which  the  people  are  yet  pofleffed,  the  luminous 
and  falutary  methods,  by  whofe  aid  the  country 
will  rear  ufeful-  citizens,  that  ignorance  before 
had  facrificed  to  lamentable  errors  f. 

, * Les  Saifons,  Chant  III. 

f Inftruftloii  on  deliveries,  adapted  to  the  preg- 
nancy of  country  women,  and  Treatife  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Infants:  thefe  works,  in  which  M.  Raulin 

refutes 
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The  barbarous  cuftoms  that  formerly  had 
place  at  marriages,  are  deftroyed:  the  mailer 
cannot  force  his  valTal  to  unite  with  a woman- 
contrary  to  his  inclination:  he  is  by  no  means 
permitted  to  fell  the  fruits  arifing  from  the 
marriage  of  his  dependants  ; nor  to  allow  their 
re-purchafe  by  the  father  and  mother,  &c.  &c. 
Thefe  marks  of  tyrannical  power  difappeared, 
in  proportion  as  wifdom  illumined  the  heart 
of  men  inverted  with  command  ; and  frequent- 
ly this  abufe  was  only  rertrained  by  the  punish- 
ment which  the  King  infliéled  on  the  Lords, 
who  made  their  vajfaîs  and  their  villains 
tremble  under  the  weight  of  tyranny. 

We  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  thefe  vit*  ^ 
lains  in  France,  by  a Charter  reported  in  the 
EJJais  fur  Paris.  We  there  fee  one  Gulielmus, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  confent  to  the  union  of  a 
young  couple,  on  condition  that  the  children 
born  in  confcquence  of  this  marriage,  should 

refutes  the  dangerous  prejudices  that  prevailed,  had 
the  greateft  luccefs.  I have  feen  women  in  the 
country,  called  Midwives,  who  took  fiom  books  the 
firft  notions  of  an  art  which,  for  a [long  time,  they 
exorcifed,  guided  by  a murderous  routine. 


be 
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be  divided  between  the  faid  Gulielmus  and  the 
Abbe  of  St.  Germain  des-Prez*,  As,  among 
children  difpofed  of  in  this  manner,  there  were 
confequently  fome  better  conftituted  and  pro- 
portioned, and  that  had  aifb  more  underftanding 
than  others,  the  Lords,  in  fiich  cafes,  drew  lots. 
Thefe  bondmen  compofed  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation’s  inhabitants:  they  could 
not  difpofe  of  themfelves,  nor  .marry  out  of 
the  demefne  of  their  Lord,  without  his  per- 
miffion.  It  was  the  matter  who  poflefled 
power  to  give  them  away,  to  fell,  to  change, 

* Be  it  known  to  all  who  shall  fee  thefe prefentSy 
that  we  GuUelmuSy  the  famous  bishop  of  Parisy  con- 
fent  that  OdelinCy  daughter  of  Radulphe  Gaudin^  of 
the  village  called  Ceres,  a vassal  of  our  Churchy  ef- 
poufe  Bertrand,  fon  of  the  defun6l  Hugott,  of  the 
village  named  Verrieres,  villain  of  the  Abbe  of  St» 
Germain- des  Prez’,  under  condition  that  the  children 
which  may  be  born  in  confequence  of  the  marriage 
aforefaid,  shall  he  divided  between  us  and  the  faid 
Abbe  ; and  that  if  the  before-mentioned  Odeline  hap- 
pen to  die  without  children,  all  her  moveable  and 
immoveable  goods,  shall  devolve  to  us  ; the  fame  as  all 
the  effeùs  of  Bertrand  aforefaid,  shall  return  to  the 
before-mentioned  Abbe,  if  he  die  without  children. 
Given  in  the  year  1242.  — JLssais  hiftorigtics  fur 
Paris,  Vol.  11. 


and 
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and  to  claim  them  every- where.  The  Abbe 
of  St.  Denis,  in  858?  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Normans;  and,  for  his  ranfoni,  were  given Tix 
hundred  and  eighty- five  pounds  of  gold,  three 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  filver, 
horfes,  oxen,  feveral  villains  of  Ms  Abhy^  with 
their  wives  and  their  children*  Hugo  de 
Champ  Fleuri,  bishop  of  Soiflbns,  in  1155» 
feeking  to  buy  a beautiful  horfe,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  his  entrée  into  that  city,  one 
was  brought  him,  for  which  he  gave  five  vil^ 
lains  of  his  demefnes,  two  women  and  three 
men 

The  Lords  demanded,  in  their  domains^ 
the  liberty  of  fleeping,  the  firfi:  night,  with  the 
bride.  A Lord  d’Auxi,  in  Ponthieu,  had  the 
right  of  immolating  the  virginity  of  gen- 
tlewomen, and  beautiful  nuns  paying 
for  that  right  five  shillings  and  ten-pence 
parifis^  to  the  Count  of  Penthieuf.  This  pri* 
vilege,  as  shameful  as  unjuft,  was  converted  into 
lefs  unreafonable  pretenfions.  The  Canons  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Lyons  pretended,  likewife, 

* Idem, 

I See  r Essai  fur  rilift,  gén,  de  Picardie. 
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that  they  had  the  right  of  paffing  the  fÎFft  nup-^ 


I 


tial. night  with  the  ipoufes  of, their  villains'*. 
That*'  which  they  praftifed  under  the  reign  of 
Saint  Lewis, was  more  decent  : the  Ecclefiaftics* 
fuffered  new-married  couples-  to  buy , the  per-, 
mifljon  of  deeping  together . the  firft  nuptial 
night,  and  even  the  two  fucceeding  nights  f.  5 
But,  fays  M.  de  Montefquieu,,  the  Parliament 
correfted  it  all. 


This  unbounded  authority^  which  mailers 
exercifed  over  their  Daves,  fometimes  produced 
extraordinary  fcenes.  A Lord,  who  polTelTed 
confiderable  lands  in  opprelTed  Normandy,  took 
pleafure  in  being  dillinguished  by  his  whimfical 
and  fingular  ideas.  He  aflembled,  in  the  month 
of  June,  all  his  villains  of  both  fexes,  who 
had  attained  a marriageable  age,  and  made  them 
give  the  nuptial  benediélion.  Afterwards, 
they  were  ferved  with  wine  and  viands;  he 
feated  himfeif  at  the  table,  ate,  drank,  and 
rejoiced  with  them;  but  never  failed  to  im- 
pofe  on  thofe  couples  who  appeared  to  him 
the  molt  amorous,  fome  conditions,  which  he 


^ Essai  hîfiorîques  fur  Parts ^ vol.  IL 
t PEJprit  dis  Loix.  Liv.  XXVIII.  chap.xi. 
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found  extremely  pleafant.  One  pair  he  coHi-V 
manded  ‘ to  pafs  the  firft  night  of  their  mar- 
‘ riage  on  the  top  of  a tree,  and  in  that  fitua- 
< tion  to  confummate their  nuptials!’  Another 
received  orders,  ‘ to  confuramate  in  the  river 
‘ of  Andelle,  where  they  were  to  bathe  them- 
‘ felves  two  hours,  naked  to  the  shirt,’  &c; 
He  had  a niece,  beloved  by  a young  man  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  who  tenderly  returned  her 
lover’s  afFe6lion  : but  he  declared  to  the  young 
man,  that  he  would  only  accord  his  niece  to  him 
on  condition,  that  ‘ he  carried  her,  without 
‘ telling,  to  the  fummit  of  a hill,  that  was 
‘ within  view  of  the  windows  of  his  caille.’ 
Love  and  hope  induced  the  lover  to  believe 
that  his  burden  would  be  light;  and,  in  fa6l; 
he  conveyed  his  dear  mifîrefs^  without  telling, 
to  the  appointed  place:  but  the  unfortunate 
youth  expired  an  hour  afterwards,  in  confequence 
of  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  : his  millrefs, 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  days,  died  of  agony  and 
chagrin;  and  the  uncle,  in  expiation  of  the 
misfortune  which  he  had  caufed,  founded  a 
Priory  on  the  hill,  which  was  called  the  Priory 
of  the  Two  Lovers,  It  lies  three  miles  from 
Pont-dc-l’Arche,  and  twelve  from  Rouen  *, 

* Essah  fur  Paris,  Tom.  V. 
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Sometimes  there  occurred  circumftanccs, 
which  excited  the  Popes  to  excommunicate  a 
whole  kingdom;  and,  in  fuch  cafe,  marriage 
was  interdifted.  Philip  Auguftus,  wishing  to 
repudiate  Ingelburge,  in  order  to  efpoufe  Ag- 
nes de  Meranie,  the  Pope  forbade  divine-fer- 
vice  throughout  the  kingdom;  the  churches 
were  shut  nearly'  eight  months  ; they  faid  nei- 
ther mafs  nor  vefpers;  no  marriages  took  place; 
and  f/ie  works  of  marriage  were  even  illicit  : no 
perfon  was  permitted  to  fleep  with  his  ^ wife, 
fays  M.  de  Saintfoix,  becaufe  the  King  would 
not  fleep  with  his;  and  ordinary  generation,' 
in  France,  during  that  year,  could  make  but 
little  progrefs*. 

This  ingenious  Author,  in  furveying  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  French,  under  the  ‘ 
firft  race  of  Kings,  informs  us,  that  a man,  al- 
though married,  might  be  promoted  to  a dea- 
conry,  the  priefthood,  and  even  become  bishop, 
by  declaring  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  live 
with  his  wife  in  no  greater  fimiliarity  than  with 
his  filter;  and  his  fon  generally  obtained  the 
reverfion  of  the  bishopriek.  It  was  not  law- 

* Idem.  Vol.  II. 
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fui  to  efpoufe  thofe  who  had  been  abandoned 
by  a prieft  or  a deacon*.  It  appeared,  that 
matters  were  not  always  conduced  honeftly; 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  canons  and  vicars 
contraébng  marriages,  Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  1119,  excommunicated  all 
the  married  ecclefiaftics,  deprived  them  of 
\ their  benefices,  forbade  them  to  hear  rnafs, 

declared  their  children  illegitimate,  and  ima- 
gined it  proper  to  carry  his  fe verity  towards 
thefe  innocent  beings  fo  far,  as  to  deliver  them 
up  a prey  to  the  avarice  of  the  Lords,  by  whom 
they  were  reduced  to  fervitude,  and  fold  f . 

The  Ecclefiaftics  alfo  fought  to  render  mar- 
riages more  difficult,  by  forbidding  them  among 
relations  to  the  feventh  degree.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  were  nor,  comraonh’,  to  receive  - 
the  facrament,  till  they  had  abftained  • eight 
days,  at  leaft,  from  the  conjugal  duty.  They 
endeavoured  to  brand  with  infamy  thofe  who 
entered  into  the  pale  of  wedlock  a third  time, 
whether  men  or  women;  and  fécond  mar- 
riage, even,  had  been  regarded,  for  a long 
time,  as  a kind  of  tolerated  fornication.  The 

♦ Idem.  j Idem, 
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Council  of  Sara^ofla,  in  692,  debarred  Queens 
from  marrying  more  than  once,  ^and  ordered 
that  no  Prince  should  efpoufe  them  : they  were 
doomed  to  a religious  life  *. 

Superftition,  in  ancient  times,  introduced 
a lingular  cuftom  into  marriage.  On  the 
third  feall  of  Eafter,  in  feveral  provinces,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Jean  Belet,  the 
wife  beat  her  husband,  and,  the  next  day,  the 
husband  beat  his  wife.  The  reafon  which 
they  gave,  was,  that  this  praftice  indicated  the 
obligation  under  which  fpoufes  lay  to  correél 
each  other;  and  alfo  to  prevent,  in  the  holy 
time  of  Eafter,  the  man  from  demanaing  the 
conjugal  duty  of  his  wife,  or  the  wife  of  her 
husband  f. 

After  undergoing  different  revolutions, 
Marriage  became,  in  France,  a refpeftable 
ftate;  from  which  thofe  perfons  were  exc  uded, 
who  confecrated  themfelves  to  religion,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  functions  of  the  facred 

* Idem, 

f Récréations  hifioriques,.  critiques^  morales^ 

par  M,  du  Radier,  Tom.  I. 
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miniflry.  Excepting  thofe  feparated,  by  their 
condition,  from  marriage,  I do  not  believe  that 
other  men  have  reafons  fufficiently  plaufible 
for  difpenfing  with  it;  unlefs  Nature,  through 
fomo  accident,  furnishes  an  obftacle.  Wo- 
men,  faid  Bacon,  are  our  miftrefles  in  youth, 
our  companions  in  mature  years,  and  our  nurfes 
in  the  decline  of  life.  We  have  reafon  to 
marry,  then,  at  all  ages. 

We  may  fay,  likewife,  that  there  are  rea- 
fons for  attaching  ourfcl\^es  to  a fpoufe,  in  every 
ftate.  Rich  men,  perhaps,  have  this  manner 
only  of  fubfifting  in  Nature,  which  they  mufl: 
by  no  means  neglect... . Should'they,  in  realit}^, 
be  negligent  in  this  particular?"  I cannot  think 
they^  ought.  That  which  makes  the  charm  of 
our  days;  that  which  frequently  foftens  the  lot 
of  the  unfortunate;  should  that  be  without  in- 
fluence on  the  manners  of  men  to  whom  for- 
tune has  accorded  its  favours  ? No  ! I can- 
not admit  the  fuppofition.  The  rich  man 
fnores  on  his  treafures  But,  a fpoufe  ! 
children!  To  what  regret  mufl:  thofe  be  a 
prey,  who,  [in  opulence,  have  neglefted  the 
means  of  ftrewing  flowers  on  the  road  that 
condu^ls  them  to  the  end  of  their  career  ! 

Magiftrates 
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Magiilrates  want  all  the  fweets  of  fociety, 
to  foften  that  auflcrity  which,  they  contrat  in 
ftudying  the  laws;  and  even  fociety  itfelf  wants 
men,  whofe  ideas  may  have  an  influence  on  it, 
as  knowing  what  the  names  fignify  of  Father 
and  of  Spoufe. 

t 

Independent  of  the  ftates  which  compel 
men  to  marriage,  there  are  Hill  reafons,  1 do 

not  fay  of  the  temperament,  which  1 have  cx* 

• • • 

amined  in  the  firfl  Chapter  of  this  Volume; 
but  there  are  yet  reafons,  I fay,  that  relate  to 
difpofition.  A melancholic  man  has  certainly 
need  of  company;  and  he  whofe  gaiety  an- 
nounces contentment,  is  precifely  in  the  fame 
cafe.  What  we  obfervc  in  joyous  men,  is, 
that  they  are  fincerely  fo  during  a certain  time: 
but,  reaching  mature  age,  their  foul  is  gradually 
imprinted  with  a fadnefs  which  they  would, 
in  vain,  conceal  ; their  gaiety,  their  fallies,  are 
referved  for  broad  day  - light  : they  finish,  at 
length,  in  becoming,  for  the  mofl:  part,  melan- 
cholics and  mifanthropes,  or  drive  to  grafp 
at  joy  again  by  flying  to  debauchery;  and,  in 
that  cafe,  it  is  well  known  that  things  do  not  take 
a more  favourable  turn* 
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A clafs  cf  men,  to  whom  marriage  maj’ 
be  confidered  rçquifite,  is  that  compofed  of 
literary  charafters  ; provided  they  moderate  its 
pleafures.  But  the  temperament  muft  lefs  in- 
duce them  to  marriage,  than  the  neccffity  of 
eafing  the  labours  of  fludy  by  thofe  charms  at- 
tached to  the  fociety  of  a beloved  fpoufe. 

• 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  marriages  of 
literary  men  by  no  means  produce  the  moft 
advantage  to  the’  State.  ‘ I have  readj  in  a 

* fable  unknown  to  the  ancients,’  faid  Dufrcfni, 
‘ that  Apollo  being  married,  one  day,  dried 
‘ up  the  Hippocrene  on  the  next.  A married 

* genius  is  a fterile  genius.  In  facl,’  continues 
Dufrefni,  ‘ the  produftions  of  man  are  bounded  : 
‘ he  muft,  at  his  choice,  either  leave  to  pofte- 
‘ rity  works  of  genius  or  children*.’  This 
pleafantry  conveys  truth,  in  a certain  degree: 
the  world  will  always  fport  with  a man  who 
affefts,  that  he  cannot  quit  his  clofet  on  any 
account,  and  yet  propofes  to  leave  a number 
of  branchés  to  pofterity;  becaufe  thofe  two 
kinds  of  occupation  are  found  incompatible  in 
many  men.  But  what  withoick  a part  of  men 

* Amufemcm  ferieux  ^ comiques» 

of 
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of  letters  from  marriage,  is,  if  I maj^  fo  fay, 
a fort  of  indolence,  the  love  of  ftudy,  and 
confequently  repofe  and  phyfical  tranquillity; 
a repugnance  I do  not  fay  to  all  pleafurcs,  but 
thofe  at  lead  that  would  apparently  detach  them 
from  Itudy,  and  too  forcibly  require  their  atten- 
tion. We  have,  neverthelefs,  examples  of 
celebrated  men,  who  confidercd  it  a duty,  due 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  to  prove  that 
literary  labours  had  by  no  means  extinguished 
the  fentiments  of  the  citizen.  it  would  be 
fingular,  if  an  occupation  that  flatters  the  heart, 
warms  and  gives  it  a very  great  degree  of  fen- 
flbility,  operated  to  banish  thofe  inclinations 
capable  of  augmenting  happinefs! 

Leibnitz,  amidfl:  the  thorns  of  philofophy 
and  metaphyfics,  difputing  with  the  English  on 
the  invention  of  differential  computation;  Leib- 
nitz, at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  refolved  to 
marry:  he  was  defired  to  poftpone  his  inten- 
tion ; and  he  profited  from  thence,  by  making 
reflexions,  which  turned  his.,  thoughts-  from 
that  defign.  Whatever  his  refleXions  were, 
( we  may  prefiime  that  his  age,  and  the  gout, 
to  which  he  was  fubjeX,  created  in  him  ob- 
jeXions^  it  affords  confolation  for  fociety,  that 
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tliis  great  man  felt  himfelf  under  other  obliga- 
tioi  s to  his  country  than  thofe  which  he  had 
difeharged  by  his  writings.  Halley,  a difciple 
of  the  immortal  Newton,  arrived  at  Calais  to 
obferve  the  famous  comet  that  appeared  in 
1680,  and  on  which  fo  much  has  been  written. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  made  difpofitions 
for  bringing  his  obfervations  into  order;  and  he 
had  already  commenced,  when,  to  thwart  thofe 
dry  and  immenfe  calculations.  Love  shewed  him 
Maria  Took:  Halley  became  enamoured;  but, 
ftill  he  would  finish  his  undertaking.  However, 
he  found  that  it  was  impoflible;  and  therefore 
married  the  objeft  of  his  affections  in  1683, 
to  render  himfelf  capable  of  purfuing  his  la* 
bouts,  which  he  then  accordingly  renewed. 
Love  may  place  this  victory  among  thofe  which 
do  him  the  moft  honour. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Tiffot  for  an  ex- 

p 

cellent  work  on  the  Health  of  Men  of  Letters  ; 
in  which  we  find  many  examples  of  the  bad 
effeCis  produced  by  too  great  an  attachment  to 
labour.  In  this  Work,  the  regimen  may  be 
feen,  which  fludious  men  mufl  follow,  for  con- 
ferving  their  health  in  the  belt  flate  poffible, 
and  alfo  to  repair  it  when  tottering.  M.  Tiffot 

would 
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would  afl'ociate  men  more  nearly  to  Nature, 
to  accelerate  their  phyfical  well  being.  He 
has  thereto  cleared  the  way  for  men  of  letters  ; 
but  the  real  advantages  which  they  mufl  derive 
from  thence,  furpafs  all  others,  that  often  are 
alone  imaginary. 

./ 

As  foon  as  a literary  man  becomes  in 
reality  fick,  fays  M.  Tiflbt,  the  firft  prefcrip- 
tion  that  muft  be  given  him,  is,  to  omit  his 
ftudies  entirely He  muft  forget  bis  acquaint- 

ance with  fciences  and  books;  the  door  of  his 
elofet  mufl  be  shut  to  him;  he  mufl  refign 
himfelf  wholly  to  repofe,  to  gaiety,  to  rural 
pleafures,  and  become  what  Nature  has  made 
every  man  ; a labourer  or  a gardener.  This  is 
the  only  way  of  drawing  them  from  their  me- 
ditations ; and  we  cannot  re-eftablish  their 
health,  while  they  continue  at  ftudy.  If  a 
remedy  could  be  difcovered,  to  fufpend  the 
faculty  of  thinking  without  danger,  it  would 
prove  a fpecific  for  the  difeafes  of  literary 
men  *. 

* De  la  fanté  des  gens  de  lettres,  1768. 
p.  221. 
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I regard  a fluJious  man,  in  his  dofet,  as  a 
ufcful  citizen  ; particularly  when  he  direds  his 
labours  towards  objects,  that  tend  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  fellow  creatures:  but  it  is  not 
lefs  true,  that  this  rnan  is  out  of  nature,  and 
that  we  may  regard  his  literary  occupations  as 
a malady  which  attacks  the  human  fpccies,  and 
that  gradually  diminishes  population.  The 
marriage,  then,  of  a literary  man  is  defirablc, 
becaufe  all  men  lie  under  obligations  of  that 
kind  ; and,  further,  becaufe  the  fweets  of  the 
conjugal  union  may  calm  the  gloomy  die  that 
imprefles  the  imagination  of  a man,  who  reiigns 
himfelf  too  clofely  to  labour.  But,  in  ap* 
preaching  his  companion,  he  mud  forget  that 
he  is  a literary  man  : it  would  be  dangerous  to 
carry,  into  the  lap  of  pleafure,  an  imagination 
finking  under  the  fatiguing  weight  of  ftudy. 
He  then  regards  himfelf  as  a difeafed  man  ; but, 
following  the  fage  counfel  of  M.  Tifibt,  he  is 
' brought  nearer  to  Nature  ; he  forgets,  at 
length,  his  genius^  in  thofe  delicate  moments 
when  the  heart  mud  alone  be  voluptuoufly 
afleefed. 

After  the  clafs  of  literary  men,  mod  of 
whom  avoid  the  bands  of  marriage,  there  is  yet 


one 
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one  much  more  confiderable  than  we  imagine, 
the  celibate  condition  of  whom  arrefts  popu- 
lation ; namely,  the  clafs  of  perfons,  that  an 
ardent  imagination  impels  to  continual  reading. 
‘ Perhaps,’  fays  M.  TilTot,  ‘ of  all  the  caufes 
‘ that  have  contributed  to  injure  phe  health  of 
‘ women,  the  principal  has  been  that  infinite 
‘ multiplication  of  novels  within  thefe  hundred 
‘ years.  From  the  flabbering'bib  to  a more 
‘ advanced  age,  they  read  with  fo  great  an  ar- 
‘ dour,  as  to  dread  a moment’s  interruption; 
‘ never  give  themfelves  any  motion;  and  often 
‘ fit  up  very  late  in  order  to  indulge  this  paf- 
‘ fion....  A girl  who  thus  reads  at  her  tenth 
‘ year,  inftead  of  walking,  will  be,  at  twenty- 
‘ one,  a vapourish  woman,  and  by  no  means  a 
‘ good  nurfe 

The  caufes  which  influence  fo  much  the 
phyfical  habit,  equally  afFe61:  the  moral  difpo- 
fition.  I have  known  perfons,  of  each  fex, 
whofe  once  robufi:  conlhitution  decayed  by 
little  and  little,  through  the  too  vii^id  impreflion 
which  thofe  paflionatc  compofitions  made  on 
their  imagination.  Tender  novels  rather  op- 

* I-Zem,  p.  184. 
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pofe  than  contribute  to  marriage:  a woman, 
vvhofe  heart,  or  rather  imagination,  is  inflamed 
by  a romantic  ardour,  fearches  in  no  wife  for 
an  ordinary  fpoufe;  a hero,  alone,  can  claim 
preten fions  to  her  favour.  Seduced  by  fifti- 
tious  f;ntiments,  the  conjugal  union  can  prefent 
no  charms  to  her  eyes,  if  fo  fwe(Jt  a band  is 
not  rendered  unnatural  by  ridiculous  acceffories, 
that  fet  love  in  motion;  a flame  folely  nou- 
rished by  imagination. 

The  celebrated  Moliere  was  by  no  means 
unacquainted  with  this  fpiritual  love  — which 
removes  fome  Angular  women  from  what  they 
owe  to  Nature  — when  he  makes  one  of  thcfe 
charaélers  fay  to  Clitander.»^, 

Call  you  that  being  to  your  love  untrue, 

When  we  would  cleanfe  it  of  all  vulgar  hue  ; 

And,  by  refining,  make  it  wholly  pure. 

In  which,  of  perfeft  love,  confifts  th’  lure? 

Your  thoughts,  found,  uuembarrafs’d,  rove  from  hence. 
Bent  on  the  brutal  commerce  of  mere  fenfe: 

Ne’er  shall  thou  tafte  th’  attraftion,  fweet. 

When,  void  of  body,  hearts  in  union  meet. 

Thou  can’ll  not  love,  than  with  an  impure  fire, 

Than  with  th’  dregs  of  corporal  defire; 

To  fan  this  flame,  born  in  your  fervile  mind, 

A marriage  fee..., and  all  which  flalks  behind. 
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Ah!  foreign  Love!  While  fouls  of  beaut’ous  birih 
Are  far  from  kindling  at  thofe  fiâmes  of  earth! 

The  fenfes  share  in  nought  that  it  imparts  ; 

That  fire  is  fine  which  only  marries  hearts  : 

It  leaves,  indignant,  other  cares  of  love; 

'Tis  pure  and  bright,  as  that  which  burns  above: 
Guided  by  that,  the  fighs  of  honour  fvvell  ; 

That  leads  from  haunts  where  luftful  pleafures  dwell. 
Nothing  impure  contaminates  our  aim, 

We  love  for  love,  and  feel  no  other  claim; 

Alone,  our  tranfports  from  th’  foul  come  free, 

Th’  animal  machine  we  never  fee. 

Les  femmes  favantes.  Ad.  4.  Sc.  2. 


Of  the  follies  which  Moliere  has  cen- 
fiired,  this  is  one  of  thofe  which  he  attacked 
without  a certain  fuccefs:  or,  at  leafl:,  it  ap- 
pears again  at  the  prefent  time  with  new  force  ; 
and  is  difgraceful  to  humanity. 

I am  not  furprifed  that  thofe  perfons 
feem  averfe  to  marriage,  who  take  delight  in 
reading  novels,  in  which  the  author  has  been 
pleafed  to  aflbciate  a fériés  of  misfortunes  and 
crimes:  the  melancholy  which  neceflarily  fuc- 
ceeds  thofe  readings,  that  caft  -a  gloom  on 
the  imagination,  and  painfully  affeft  the  mind, 
can  be  little  calculated  to  produce  a fweet  and 
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tranquil  union.  Thofe  dreadful  cataflrophes, 
replete  with  tombs  and  poniards,  which  we 
find  a thoufand  ways  variegated  in  romances  of 
the  prefen c day,  give  to  the  organs  a degree  of 
fenfibility,  of  irritability,  which,  fooner  or 
later,  degenerate  in  difeafe.  Is  it  not  the  au- 
thors of  thefe  dangerous  books,  who,  depriving 

the  nation  of  that  cheerfulnefs  fo  neceflarv  to 

%>  , 

population,  caufe  thofe  debilities,  weaknefTes, 
vapours,  and  nervous  difeafes,  which,  for 
fo  many  years,  have  been  the  fubjeft  of  com- 
plaint? Of  what  eftimation  would  that  man 
be,  who  had  power,  by  the  ftroke  of  a wand, 
to  petrify  all  the  perfons  rejoicing  in  the 
midfi:  of  a ball,  letting  a ftate  of  inertion 
fucceed  the  gay  and  wanton  dances  which 
amufed  the  alTembly?  ' 

There  is  yet  a kind  of  novels,  C^nd  thefe 
appeared  utile  at  firft)  written  by  men  who 
feera  alive  to  the  fweets  of  nuptial  and  pa- 
ternal love.  Thefe  productions  would  be  . 
of  the  greatefi:  utilit}^,  if  thofe  who  read  them 
did  not  defire  to  have  a knowledge  of  the 
Authors.  What  enfues  in  confequence?  He 
who  fung  to  hymen  and  voluptuoufnefs,  for- 
rowfully  remains  in  a celibate  condition,  feel- 
ing 
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ing  that  fire  in  his  imagination  which  ought 
to  warm  his  heart.  He  is  a General,  who 
encourages  his  foldiers,  dreading  ddath  him- 
felf. '•  y . , 

Let  chofe  be  amorous  who  fing  of  love; 
let  thofe  who  exalt  the  fw'eets  of  marriage, 
owe  to  the  carefies  of  their  fpoufes  and  their 
children  the  fongs  which  they  confecrate  to 
conjugal  and  paternal  love.  Let  thole  w’ho 
offend  Nature,  by  reprelentfng  myfteries  in 
which  they  refufe  to  be  admitted,  dread  that 
the  fame  Nature,  for  avenging  herfelf,  purpofes 
to  give  them,  for  one  moment  onl}’,.  the 
heart  of  a fenfible  man  1 

A wniter,  diftinguished  by  his  eloquence, 
morals,  and  even  his  misfortunes,  has  reprc- 
fented  with  much  fire  thofe  plcafurcs  which  the 
man  and  the  w'omau  may  tafte  in  that  union 
W'hich  produces  marriage.  We  shed  delicious 
tears,  in  furveying  the  defcriptions  of  this  great 

mailer But  one  refledlion  hts  frequently 

, given  me  concern,  while  admiring  the  exprcffion, 
the  warmth,  and  the  tranfports  of  the  cele- 
brated  Citizen  of  Geneva.  I have  faid:  To 
what  commiferation  was  this  fenfible  man  en- 
titled 
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titled. ...who  fung  to  Love  and  Hymen  with 
fo  much  energy  I and  who,  after  having  kin- 
died  in  his  heart  the  facred  fire  of  Nature, 
could  prefs  neither  wife  nor  cliildren  in  his 
arms! 


Felices  ter  ^ amplius^ 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula^  nec  malts 
Divulfus  querimoniis 

Suprema  citius  folvet  amor  die, 

Horat.  Lib.  I.  Ode  XIU. 
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CUSTOMS  OF  SOME  NATIONS, 

CONCERNING 

MARRIAGE. 


La  Nature  & l*Hymen  ; voilà  les  loix  premières. 

Voltaire. 

In  Nature  and  Hymen,  fee  the  firft.made  laws. 


THE  happieft  people  have  un- 
doubtedly been  thofe  who  left  at  entire  liberty 
the  choice  of  fpoufes,  and^  fo  far  from  con- 
ftraining  an  union  of  hearts  by  the  shackle»  / 
of  intereft,  refufed  to  fmother  Love  under 
the  weight  of  conveniences  and  prejudices. 

VoL.  I.  C c There 
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There  are  flill  fome  nations  where  this  liberty 
is  conferved,  and  where  a bright  day  shines  on 
the  conjugal  union  ; while  other  people,  (laves 
to  riches  and  rank,  contraft  marriages,  before 
which  a fombre  veil  is  hung,  that  conceals  for- 
r.ow,  difgufl,  and  difcord. 

Among  the  Gauls,  when  a young  woman 
had  attained  a marriageable  age,  her  father  in- 
vited the  youths  of  the  diftrift  to  dinner: 
she  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  choice  of  the 
perfon  who  pleafed  her  moil  ; and,  for  marking 
the  preference  which  she  gave  to  the  favoured 
objeft,  it  was  with  him  that  she  begun  to  prefent 
water  to  wash*.  From  fo  fage  a cuftom, 
many  advantages  muft  have  refulted  : a young 
woman  was  never  efpoufed  contrary  to  her  in. 
elination,  and  that  alone  fufBced  to  render 
happy  the  generality  of  marriages.  This  cir- 
cumftance  had  great  influence  on  the  difpo- 
ficion  ; and  it  fortified  the  fpirit.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Hiftorians,  that  the  female  Gauls 
had  accefs  to  all  aflemblies  wherein  war  or 
peace  was  the  queftion  under  deliberation  : the 
men  had  for  them  a fort  of  veneration  ; and, 

* MJfais  htfiortques  fur  Paris»  Tome  II. 
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àt  their  repafts,  every  thing  was  allowed  to  be 
faid,  except  evil  of  the  women. 

The  French  Kings,  of  the  firft  race,  facri- 
ficed  birth  and  politics  in  their  marriages  : it 
was  nearly  alwaj^s  beauty  that  made  the  Queens. 
Independent  of  temporary  familiarities  with 
miftrelTes,  fays  M.  de  Saintfoix,  they  alfo  in- 
dulged .in  a plurality  of  wives.  ‘ Dear 
‘ Prince,’  faid  Ingonda,  one  day,  to  Clotaire 
the  Firft,  ‘ I have  a fifter  whom  I love:  her 
‘ name  is  Aregonda,  and  she  refides  in  the 
‘ country.  I hope  that  you  will  charge  your- 
‘ felf  with  the  care  of  her  eftablishment,  and 
‘ cbufe  a confort  for  her.’  Clotaire  went 
to  fee  this  Aregonda,  at  her  houfe  in  the  conn* 
try;  found  her  handfome,  efpoufed  her,  and 
returned  to  Ingonda,  faying,  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  devife  a more  fuitable  match  for  her 
fifter  than  himfelf;  that  he  had  therefore 
efpoufed  her,  and  thenceforth  she  should  have 
her  for  a companion  *. 

Before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Firft,  the 
Czars  likewife  chofe  their  conforts  among  the 

I 

♦ EJ/ais  htft.  fur  Paris.  Tom.  II. 
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moil:  beautiful  maidens.  They’ were  brought 
from  the  provinces.  The  great  miftrefs  of 
the  Court  received  the  fair-oncs,  lodged  them 
feparately,  and  made  them  all  eat  together. 
The  Czar  faw  them  under  a borrowed  name, 
or  without  difguife:  the  time  of  marriage  was 
fixed,  but  ftill  the  choice  remained  a fecret; 
and,  on  the  appointed  day,  a nuptial  habit  was 
prefented  to  the  fair-one  on  whom  the  choice 

had  fallen.  Other  habits  were  diftributed  to 

• > 

the  candidates,  with  which  they  returned  home. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Michael  Romanow 
efpoufed,  in  1626,  Eudoxia,  the  daughter -of  a 
poor  gentleman,  named  Streshneu.  He  was 
himfelf  cultivating  his  grounds,  with  his  domef- 
tics,  when  the  Chamberlains,  fent  by  the  Czar, 
apprifed  him  that  his  daughter  fat  on  the 
throne*. 

Marriage  among  the  Kamtfchadales,  a peo- 
pie  who  inhabit  an  extenfive  narrow  ifland, 
fituated  towards  the  north  of  Afia,  and  which 
has  been  conquered  by  the  Ruffians,  offers 
proofs  which  demonftrate  how  ftrong  the  paf- 

♦ Hijioire  de  V empire  de  Ru[fie,  &:c.  par  M* 
de  Foliaire,  Tome  I. 
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fion  of  man  is  for  uniting  himfelf  to  a con- 
fort. When  a Kamtfchadale  would  marry, 
he  calls  his  eyes  on  fjme  young  woman  of 
the  adjacent  village;  and,  having  difcovercd 
a damfel  to  his  talle,  he  repairs  to  her  parents, 
and  apprifes  them  that  he  is  become  enamoured 
of  their  daughter,  requeuing  permiffion  to 
ferve  them  a certain  time  ; to  which  they  willingly 
confent.  During  the  period  of  his  fervitude, 
which  fometimes  continues  feveral  years,  he 
shews  an  extreme  zeal,  and  a very  great  do- 
cility: but  when  the  term  fixed  is  arrived,  he 
befeeches  his  mafler  and  miftrefs  that  they 
would  be  pleafed  to  let  him  touch  their  daugh- 
ter. If  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
pleafe  the  parents  of  his  miftrefs,  they  accord 
it  to  him;  but  if  they  are  difeontented,  they 
give  him  fomething  in  lic-u  of  falary,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  retire. 

When  ,a  Kamtfchadale  has  obtained  per- 
miffion to  touch  his  miftrefs,  it  is  for  him  to 
efpy  an  inftant  wherein  she  ' is  alone,  or,  at 
leaft,  but  little  accomp  inied;  for,  then,  all  the 
women  and  lafTes  of  the  village  are  obliged 
to  defend  her  againft  the  enterprifes  of  her 
lover;  befides  the  proteélion  of  thefe  infpec- 

C c 3 tors. 
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tors,  she  is  clothed  in  two  or  three  pair  of 
drawers  with  under^waiftcoats,  and  fo  tvvifted 
and  enveloped  in  firings  and  bandages,  that  she 
can  fcarcely  move,  appealing  as  a ftatue.  If 
he  has  the  happinefs  to  find  her  alone,  or  with 
little  company,  he  throws  himfelf  on  her,  and 
flrives  to  break  the  bandages  wfiich  envelope 
the  fail*  obje6t  of  his  heart,  and  to  tear  the 
her  drawers,  in  order  to  touch  the  private 
parts;  for  in  that  confifts  all  the  ceremonies 
of  marriage.  This  enterprife  is  rendered  very 
difficult  by  the  refiflance  of  thofe  women  who 
guard  the  young  perfon,  and  who  dart  on  the 
lover,  pluck  out  his  hair,  flay  his  vifage,  maim, 
and  belabor  him  foundly,  to  make  him  leave 
his  prize.  If,  in  fpite  of  his  wounds,  he  ac- 
complishes the  intended  purpofe,  he  muft  take 
to  flight,  as  foon  as  he  has  deprived  the  young 
woman  of  her  garments;  when,  in  the  fame 
inllant,  she  calls  him  back  in  a tender  and  paf- 
fionate  voice,  pronouncing  i\7.  Ni  ; and  from 
that  time  the  marriage  is  made.  But  it  is 
feldom  that  a man  fucceeds  before  he  has  com- 
bated a year;  and  as  often  as  he  is  forced  to 
give  way,  he  hag  occafion  for  a confiderable 
time  to  recover  of  his  wounds.  Inllances 

have 
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have  there  occurred,  of  fome  men,  who,  after 
feven  years  purfuit,  were  forced  to  renounce 
the  qbjeft  of  their  love,  and  to  pafs  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  bruifed,  maimed,  and  fubjeéled 
to  ridicule. 

This'  {late  of  war  has  only  place  at  the 
marriages  of  maidens  ; for,  with  regard  to  wi- 
dows, it  is  fufficient  that  they  accord  with 
thofe  who  purfue  them:  but  a widow  cannoft 
be  carried  off  till  she  has  expiated  her  faults; 
which  conlifts  in  fleeping  the  firfl  night  with 
a ftranger.  Notwithftanding  the  facility  with 
which  the  Kamtfchadales  may  efpoufe  widows, 
thefe  are  feldom  folicited,  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  expiation.  It  was  no  other  than 
a ftranger,  or  fome  perfon  exalted  above  the 
prejudices  of  shame  and  infamy,  that  would 
deign  to  render  this  fervice  to  widows;  that 
aélion  being  regarded  by  the  Kamtfchadales  as 
very  dishonourable.  The  women  were  for- 
merly obliged  to  make  large  disburfements,  for 
finding  a man  who  would  purify  them;  and 
often  were  they  forced  to  continue  in  a flate 
of  widowhood,  in  fpite  of  their  utmoft  efforts: 
but,  fince  the  eftablishment  of  the  Colfacks  in 
that  ifland,  they  have  been  lefs  embarraffed, 
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and  now  they  eafily  procure  men  to  do  away 
their  indifcretions. 

« 

Divorce  is  allowed  in  Kamtfchatka;  and 
it  occurs  without  noife  or  buftle  : the  husband 
repairs  to  a feparate  bed  ; and,  fome  days  after- 
ward, efpoufes  another  woman.  The  repu- 
diated wife,  on  her  part,  makes  choice  of  a new 
husband*. 

! 

The  Kor lacks,  who  are  neighbours  of  the 
Kamtfchadales,  and  who  divide  themfelves  into 
wandering  and  hxed  Koriacks,  obferve  nearly 
the  lame  ceremonies  in  their  marriages  as  the 
Kamtfchadaies.  It  muff,  neverthelefs,  be  no- 
ticed, that,  amonglt  thefe  nations,  thievery  is 
not  only  authorifed,  buteven  praifeJandelleem- 
ed,  provided  care  be  taken  not  to  commit  it 
in  the  family,  and  if  fo  adroitly  pei  formed,  as  to 
elude  difcovery:  for  they  punish  that  culprit 
feverely  who  is  deteéled  in  the  fa6i  ; lefs,  how- 
ever, for  the  crime  iiftlf,  than  the  want  of 
proper  addrefs.  A ypung  woman  mull  not 
efpoufe  any  man,  unlefs  he  has  previouHy 
.given  proofs  of  his  dexterity  at  Healing. 

Foyage  en  Sibérie,  Tcme-ll. 

There 
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There  exifts  a difference  in  the  manners 
of  the  two  Koriack  nations,  too  fingular  to  be 
paffed  over  unobferved.  Thofe  who  nourish 
the  rein  deer,  carry  their  jealoufy  fo  far,  as  to 
kill  their  wives  on  the  flighteft  fufpicion  of  in- 
fidelity. Tin's  cruelty  obliges  thofe  unhappy 
females  to  make  ufe  of  every  means  which 
depend  on  them felves,  for  becoming  ugly:  they 
never  wash  their  face  nor  their  hands;  their 
hair  is  utterly  negleéled  ; and  their  outward 
habiliinents  prefenc  nothing  than  ill-adapted  and 
loathfome  tatters;  while  they  referve  a pro. 
priety  for  all  that  is  lefs  immediately  fubjeéled 
to  obfervation....  They  would  dread  the  fu- 
fpicion of  having  fome  lover,  if  they  appeared 
to  occupy  themfelves  in  the  mofl:  trifling  at-_ 
tention  to  drefs. 

The  fixed  Koriacks,  on  the  contrary,  and 
in  particular  thofe  vi?ixnQd-Tchouktht^  regard  as 
the  greateft  proof  of  amity  the  condefcenfioii 
, of  a friend  to  fleep  with  their  wives  or  their 
daughters,  when  he  happens  to  pay  them  a 
vifit;  and,  during  that  time,  the  mafter  of  the 
houfe  goes  out  exprefsly  to  find  the  wife  of 
his  gueft.  A refufal  to  fleep  with  the  wife 
on  fiich  an  occafion,  is  confidered  as  fo  great 
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an  outrage  by  the  husband,  that  the  friend,  in 
fuch  cafe,  incurs  the  rifque  of  being  murdered, 

for  having  difdainfully  receiv’'ed  thefe  indica- 

* 

.tions  of  amity*. 

1 

A Greenlander,  who  would  marry,  is  alone 
folicitous  to  know  the  doraeftic  accomplish* 
ments  of  her  whom  he  feeks  to  obtain.  The 
girl,  on  her  part,  enquires  whether  her  lover 
is  adroit  in  the  chace,  and  at  fishing;  and 
whether,  at  thofe  employments,  he  is  fortunate 
and  afliduous.  Two  or  three  old  women  aCl 
as  mediators  while  the  marriage  is  depending. 
When  they  propofe  it  to  the  young  woman, 
she  loofens  her  hair,  with  which  she  covers  her 
face,*and  begins  to  weep.  The  old  women, 
pretending  to  be  wholly  unconfcious  of  her 
affliélion,  take  her  under  the  arms,  and  drag 
her  along  with  them.  When  she  has  reached 
the  paternal  houlje  of  her  lover,  she  continues 
weeping  for  a long  time:  thé  young  man  en- 
treats her  to  come  and  lie  down  by  his  fide; 
her  tears  augment;  the  lover  redoubles  his  en* 
treaties;  and  the  confummation  of  the  marriage 
quickly  terminates  the  ceremony.  Sometimes 

♦ Idem,  Chap.  XXI.  , , 
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they  cannot  make  the  3^oung  woman  remain 
with  her  husband  ; she  often  efcapes  from  him, 
for  the  purpofe  of  returning  to  her  parents: 
the  husband,  in  order  to  terminate  thefe  elope- 
ments, makes  a faclr,  in  which,  made  clofely 
fall,  the  old  women  bring  him  his  wife  home; 
and,  from  that  time,  she  is  obliged  to  remain 
in  her  new  houshold  office*. 

The  marriages  of  the  Icelanders  are  con- 
diifted  with  lefs  ceremony.  The  relations  on 
1 each  fide  lead  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  to 
church,  where  the  parfon  unites  them.  They 
afterwards  range  themfelves  againft  the  wall,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  church.  The  j’oung 
married  couple,  with  the  parfon,  ftand  in  the 
middle,  and  the  relations  on  both  fides.  They 
give  the  bride  a full  glafs  of  brandy,  which  she 
hands  to  the  next,  and  fo  on  ; the  bridegroom  does 
the  fame,  on  his  fide;  and  they  continue  drink- 
ing in  this  manner  as  long  as  their  legs  will 
fupport  themf.  This  liquor  is  the  foul  of  all 
alfemblies  in  that  country;  and  should  they 

♦ Hifiotre  naturelle  de  PJJlande  du  Groenland^ 
^cc.  Tome  II. 

t Idem,  Tome  I. 
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omit  it,  then,  in  a ceremony  fo  foleran  as  that 
of  marriage  ? 

In  Little  Buckary^  an  Afiatic  country, 
where  the  Caltnuc  Tartars  are  lords,  the  men, 
as  in  many  other  countries,  purchale  their  wo- 

I 

men  with  money;  and  their  value  is  ellimated 
according  to  the  degree  of  beauty  which  they 
poflefs.  ' A father  is  rich,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  handfome  daughters  which  com- 
pofe  his  family.  The  nuptial -rejoicings  con- 
tinue three  days  ; and,  during  that  period,  the 
bridegroom  lies  down,  every  night,  clqfe  to  his 
new  fpoufe:  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  un- 
drefs;  and  he  can  only  remain  there  an  inftant, 
w'hile  feveral  women,  who  offer ve  him,  take 
care  to  oppofe  any  efforts  tliat  he  may  make 
to  become,  in  reality,  the  husband  of  his  bride. 
Before  the  third  night,  he  cannot  take  poflef- 
lion  of  all  the  rights  of  a husband 

Wiiheld  enjoyment,  in  thofe  hearts  that  feel, 
Strengthens,  infallibly,  th’  fojce  of  lovef. 

* Mélanges  intéressans  ^ curieux^  ou  ahrègù 
d'IIiJloire  Naturelle.^  Morale^  Civile  ^ Politique 
de  rJfiey  r Afrique^  r Amérique  ^ des  Terres 
Polaires.  Tonie  III. 

t Poéftes  de  Malherbe.  . 
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The  MacajfarSi  inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of 
Celebes,  have  a cuftom  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
Buckarians.  After  the  ceremony,  they  shut 
up  the  new-married  couple  in  an  obfcure 
chamber,  where  there  is  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a fmall  lamp.  In  this  place,  they  are 
left  alone  three  days  and  three  nights,  without 
being  once  permitted  to  go  out  from  thence  ; 
nor  is  any  perfon  allowed  to  vifit  them.  This 
feclufion  from  fociety  is  fo  rigoroufly  enforced, 
that  they  are  provided  with  every  thing,  which 

I 

otherwife  might  necelîîtate  them  to  leave  their 
gloomy  abode.  The  fourth  day,  a fervant 
enters  the  apartment,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
great  vafe  filled  with  water,  and  in  the  other 
a bar  of  iron,  on  which  fome  myfterious  cha- 
raélers  are  engraven.  The  two  fpoufes  are 
obliged  to  rife  up,  and  place  their  naked  feet  on 
the  iron-bar;  and,  afterwards,  all  the  water  in 
the  vafe  is  thrown  over  their  bodies.  It  is  ap- 
parently fuppofed  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  re- 
freshment 

The  Buckarian  women  are  not  fo  much 
to  be  lamented  as  the  females  of  the  Calmucs, 

♦ Mélangea  intéTeJfanSy  &c.  Tome  IX. 

» ^ their 
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their  mailers,  of  whom  I have  fpoken.  Thefe 
have  liberty  to  take  as  many  wives  as  they 
chufe,  without  therein  comprehending  their 
concubines,  which  they  feleél  among  their 
flaves.  The  choice  of  their  wives  is  neither 
reftrained  by  confanguinity  nor  by  any  law* 
A Calmuc  efpoufes  the  nearefl  relation,  except- 
.ing  his  mother.  The  marriage  of  a father 
with  his  daughter,  even,  is  not  without  example 
amongft  thefe  horrible  people.  They  ceafe  to 
lleep  with  their  wives  as  foon  as  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years  ; regarding  them, 
at  that  period,  as  fo  many  fervants,  to  whom 
they  allow  a fubfiftence,  for  taking  care  of 
their  houfes  and  the  young  women  who  fuc- 
ceed  them*. 

The  Guebres,  governed  by  one  of  the 
moil  ancient  religions  in  the  world,  have  a law 
which  permits  them  only  one  woman:  that 
one  they  cannot  repudiate  ; nor  take  another, 
unlefs  she  prove  ilerile  during  the  firft  nine 
years  of  marriage.  The  laws  that  govern 
this  unfortunate  remnant  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians,  and  which  they  received  from  Zoroafter, 

* Idem,  Tome  III, 
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would  ftrongly  favour  of  wifdom,  if  they  did 
not  tqterate  inceftuous  marriages  of  fons  with 
their  mothers,  brothers  with  filters,  and  fathers 
with  their  daughters*. 

A fedl  moiQà, Sabeifms,  which  are  likewife 
found  in  Perlia,  prefent  us,  in  marriage,  un- 
common and  fingular  ceremonies,  Thefe 
feftaries  of  Sabeifni,  are  called  Chriftians  of 
St.  Johriy  becaufe  they  acknowledge  St.  John 
the  Baptill  for  their  firll  Apollle.  Their 
Clergy  is  compofed  of  Prielts  and  Bishops, 
whofe  dignities  are  hereditary.  AH  the  Ec- 
clefialtics  are  likewife  married,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate their  miniltry;  but  if  they  efpoufe  a 
young  woman  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
a virgin,  their  children  cannot  fucceed  them  in 
their  facred  funftions. 

- / 

See  here  the  ceremonies  which  thefe  people 
obferve  in  the  celebration  of  marriage.  The 
bridegroom’s  relations,  accompanied  by  a Priell, 
pay  a vifit  to  the  intended  bride,  and  ask  her 
whether  she  is  a virgin,  or  not;  and  she  is 
obliged  to  give  her  anfwer  on  oath*  The  wife 

* Idem.  Tome  VII, 
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of  the  Priefl  even  fatisfies  herfelf  as  to  the  ve- 
rity of  the  candidate’s  oath,  and  gives  her  re- 
port in  evidence.  All  proving  favourable,  they 
lead  the  young  woman,  with  her  intended  husband, 
to  the  border  of  a river,  and  there  baptife  them 
both.  After  fome  other  ceremonies,  the  prieft 
makes  them  fit  down;  and,  placing  the  head 
of  one  againft  the  head  of  the  other,  he  recites 
feveral  long  prayers.  He  next  feeks,  in  a 
book  of  divination,  the  fortunate  moment  for 
confummating  the  marriage;  imparts  to  the 
fpoufes  the  refult  of  his  enquiry;  and  then  dif- 
mifles  them,  to  reap  the  advantages  of  his  pre~ 
diélion.  Jn  Europe,  all  would  now  be  finished  ; 
but,  among  the  Sabians,  the  new-married  cou- 
ple repair  to  the  Bishop,  before  whom  the 
husband  makes  oath  that  he  has  found  his  wife 
a virgin.  The  Prelate  baptifes  them  again, 
and  puts  the  feal  to  their  marriage,  by  adding 
rings  to  their  fingers.  If  the  man  does  not 
vouch  for  the  virginity  of  his  fpoufe  before 
the  Bishop,  he  never  ratifies  his  marriage  *. 

The 

* The  Sabians  are  not  the  only  people  who,  for 
giving  validity  to  marriage,  put  the  female’s  inte- 
grity to  tlie  proof:  we  shall  hereafter  fee  the  pre- 
cautions 
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Thofe  Perfians  who  follow  the  Maho- 
metan law,  have  much  lefs  occafion  for  cere- 
monies than  the  Chriftians  of  St,  John  : they 
regard  celibacy  as  a ftate  contrary  to  Naturej 
and  oppofite  to  the  defigns  of  the  Creator. 
According  to  this  manner  of  thinking,  when  a 
Perfian  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or 
shews  any  inclination  for  the  female  fex,  they 
either  marry  or  give,  him  a concubine.  The 
Perfians  contraél  three  forts  of  unions  with 
women.  They  take  the  one  on  articles,  at  a 
fettled  price  ; and  the  contraéî:  is  made  in  pre- 
fence of  the  Judge,  who  renders  this  aft  ob- 
ligatory on  both  parties.  They  buy  othersj 
to  keep  as  concubines  ; and  foms  they  efpoufe. 
This  uncommon  number  of  women  is  calcu- 
lated to  ruin 'the  Perfian  of  a flender  fortune; 
but  they  do  not  polTefs  the  dangerous  art  of 
fetting  an  exorbitant  price  on  the  perfon  of  a 
fine  woman.  At  Ifpahan,  the  capital  of  the 
Empire,  a beautiful  female  engages  herfelf  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty  five  pounds  a 

cautions  which  certain  people  take  to  be  affured  of 
this  ftate,  and  how  little  dépendance  can  be  placed  on 
the  uncertain  figns  which  are  given  as  a proof  of 
virginity. 

D d 
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yeari  and  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  quit  her 
temporary  husband  before  the  full  expiration 
of  the  term.  A great  number  of  common 
proftitutes  are  found  there:  they  counted,  in 
1666,  nearly  fourteen  thoufand  in  ‘the  capital 
alone,  whofe  names  were  regiftcred  by  thofe 
appointed  to  receive  the  tribute  which  they 
pay;  without  reckoning,  fays  a Traveller,  an 
equal  or  perhaps  a flill  greater  number,  that  is 
not  regiftered,  and  the  tribute  of  which  is  ga- 
thered in  fecret,  for  the  receiver’s  ufe. 

A common  cuftom  among  thele  women  of 
pleafure  ( and  which  is  very  fage  ) is,  to  take 
the  name  that  is  the  tariff  of  their  favours. 
One  is  called  the  Six  Tomans,  C a toman  being 
fomewhat  lefs  than  fifty  shillings  of  our  money) 
another  five,  two,  &c.  How  many  men,  in 
Europe,  would  be  compelled  to  blush,  if  the 
courtefans  of  whom  they  receive  favours,  were 
accuflomed  to  make  known  the  price  at  which 
thofe  favours  are  purchafed! 

The  marriage  of  the  Siamefe  differs  from 
that  of  other  nations  by  a particular  circum*  i 
ftance;  the  confummation  of  the  marriage  pre- 
cedes  the  ceremony!  There  the  conjugal 
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union  is  not  allowed  to  the  firfl:  degree  of  re- 
lationship : but  it  'is  permitted  to  efpoufe  a 
.coufin  “ german,  and  alfo  two  fillers,  provided 
that  it  occur  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  kings  are  not  fubjeélcd  to  this  law: 
Chaon-Naraie  was  efpoufed  to  his  fiilor,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  daughter;  and  that  daughter 
he  afterwards  married  in  fccret. 

In  the  'Philippine  Ifiands,  it  is  alone  by 
paying,  that  a man  becomes  the  entire  mailer 
of  his  wife.  She  brings  no  marriage-portion; 
on  the  contrar}’’,  her  relations  demand  a fum  of 
money  before  they  deliver  her  to  the  man* 
The  nuptial  expences  are  exceifive;  the  hus- 
band is  obliged  to  pay  for  his  entrance  into  the 
houfe  of  his  bride  ; and  this  right  is  called 
pajjava:  next,  for  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  to 
his  wife;  then,  to  eatj  and  drink  with  her; 
and,  in  fine,  a fum  proportioned  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  parents,  for  obtaining  a right 
to  the  moli  efifential  ceremony* 

The  beauty  that  fparklcs  in  Mingreliai 
Georgia^  and  Circajjia^  feems  to  announce, 
that  Love  has  eftablished  the  feat  of  his  Empire 
in  thofe  countries.  Indeed,  all  Travellers 
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coincide  in  faying,  that  the  race  of  people  who 
inhabit  thefe  countries  is  very  beautiful;  that 
the  men  there  are  uncommonly  large  and  well- 
made;  and  that  the  women  are  charming,  and 
of  the  mod  admirable  shape.  The  race  of 
the  Georgians  is,  according  to  Chardin,  not 
only  the  mod  beautiful  of  the  Ead,  but  of 
the  whole  univerfe.  The  women  of  this 

k 

country  have  a tender  countenance,  that  feems 
to  carefs  all  thofe  who  look  on  them.  Nature 
has  shed  on  the  greated  part  of  thefe  fair*  ones, 
graces  fo  attraftive,  allurements  fo  feducing, 
that  I hold  it  for  impoffible,  fays  our  Tra- 
veller, to  look  on  without  loving  them.  A 
Painter,  with  the  mod  vivid  imagination,  could 
not  reprefent  a more  charming  vifage,  or  a shape 
more  free,  eafy,  and  perfeél,  than  that  of  the 
Georgian  females. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  without  doubt,  that  there 
is  found,  among  a people  fo  much  favoured  by 
Nature,  nothing  elfe  than  a feries  of  horrors, 
that  form  a frightful  contrad  with  their  beauty. 
The  Mingrelians  are  gracious,  affable,  lovers  of 
ceremonies,  and  very  complimentary;  but,  in 
other  relpefts,  the  mod  wicked  women  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  : they  are  arrogant,  perfidious, 
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deceitful,  cruei,  and  lewd.  There  is  no  wick- 
ednefs  wirch  they  do  not  employ,  no  means 
which  they  leave  untried,  for  obtaining  lovers, 
for  keeping  them,  and  for  hurling  them  to  de- 
ftru<ïlion,  when  they  have  reafon  to  complain 
of  their  treatment.  The  men  poffefs  no  better 
qualities  than  the  women,  and  make  pilfering 
their  ftudy.  Impofture,  murder,  adultery, 
inceft,  bigamy,  and  every  crime  that  is 
mofl  shameful,  are  common  in  Mingrelia,  and 
take  there  the  fcmblance  of  virtues.  Among 
thefe  people,  the  conjugal  union  is  no  other 
than  a mercantile  contracl,  by  which  the  pa- 
rents of  the  intended  bride  engage  to  deliver 
her,  after  the  execution  of  the  ftipulated  con- 
dirions.  With  regard  to  the  marriage  - cere- 
mony, the  young  couple  appear  before  a prieft, 
with  one  relation  or  friend,  who  ferves  as  fa- 
ther on  that  occafion.  While  the  prieft  re- 
cites fome  prayers,  the  father  fpreads  a fort  of 
veil  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  afterward  fews  their  habiliments  together: 
he  then  places  crowns  of  flowers  on  their 
heads,  changing  thefe  crowns  alternatel}^,  and 
making  them  pafs  three  or  four  times  from  the 
head  of  the  bridegroom  on  that  of  the  bride, 
according  as  the  priefl:  recites  certain  oraifons. 
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He  next  takes  fome  bread,  which  he  breaks 
in  Teven  pieces,  thrufting  a piece  into  the 
mouth  of  each  perfon;  repeating  it  till  the 
feventh  only  is  left,  which  he  eats  himfelf. 
He  iikewife  lets  them  drink  three  times  out  of 
one  cup,  finishing  himfelf  all  that  is  then  re- 
maining, After  this,  nothing  more  is  required, 
for  rendering  the  union  perfeft,  tbin  that  ce- 
remony which  demands  no  witneifcs,  and  which 
is  never  omitted. 

\ 

We  may  fay  that,  in  this  country,  as  in 
many  others,  marriage  is  a bufinefs  of  calcula- 
tion : there,  it  is  interefl  always  that  cccafions 
marriages;  for  thefe  people,  being  naturally 
poor,  have  no  other  view  in  the  conjugal  union, 
than  that  of  procuring  a fort  of  eafe,  by  felling 
the  children  which  are  born  in  confequence  of 
that  union 

• I 

Marriage  is  very  particularly  encouraged 
in  thofe  countries  which  are  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Young 
perfons,  not  even  excepting  the  Emperor’s 
fons,  go  continually  with  their  head  uncovered, 

* Mèïangeî  întéreUans,  &c.  Tom.  VII. 
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till  they  are  married,  and  then  they  never  un- 
cover themfelvcs.  Old  women  conduét  the 
treaties  of  marriage;  and  their  age  exempting 
them  from  all  fufpicion,  they  are  permitted  to 
converfe  freely  with  the  men,  wlio  never  fee 
their  wives  before  confumination.  This  in- 
convenience, of  efpoufing  a woman  without 
feeing  her,  is  corapenfated  by  the  liberty  which 
they  have  to  repudiate  her,  if  they  deem  it 
proper.  When  a man  begins  to  feel  any  indif- 
ference for  his  wife,  he  takes  a new  one  ,•  and, 
afterwards,  as  many  others  as  his  circumffances 
will  permit:  but  the  firil  generally  remains 
miftrefs  of  the  houle,  and  it  is  she  who  re* 
gulates  all  that  regards  the  family  concerns. 

Marriages  that  have  the  longeft  duration, 
are  thofe  with  which  the  Emperor  interferes. 
He  unites  the  parties  in  an  indilToluble  band, 
that  can  alone  be  broken  by  himfelf,  or  by 
death.  Neither  divorce  nor  repudiation  is 
permitted  in  thefe  unions;  which,  neverthelefs, 
are  made  in  the  molb  expeditious  manner. 
Once  in  the  year,'  or  even  oftener,  the  Emperor 
alTembles  all  the  young  perfons,  whether  Ne- 
groes or  Mulattos,  that  are  attached  to  his 
houshold  fervice.  From  thefe  he  makes  choice 
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of  four  or  five  hundred,  who  feem,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  the  molt  vigorous;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  orders  the  attendance  of  an  equal 
number  of  young  women,  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  The  one  and  the  other 
are  ranged  in  two  files,  between  which  the 
Emperor  walks  to  and  fro,  faying  fucceffively 
tp  the  young  men  ; ^ Take  this  girl  ; I give 
^ her  to  you  for  a wife/  For  the  remainder, 
this  order  mull  beget  neither  difficulty  nor  ferur 
pies;  and  they  are  obliged  to  conform  thereto, 
under  pain  of  death. 

I 

The  Arabs,  which  are  named  ÎVanderers^ 
or  Bedouins^  have  the  fingular  cuftom  of  ex- 
pofing  in  public,  the  day  after  a marriage,  the 
shift  and  shirt  of  the  fpoufes,  for  marking  the 
' bride’s  virginity,  of  which  the  bridegroom  has 
been  affured  by  the  father  on  each  fide,  and  all 
bis  relations.  On  the  nuptial-day,  they  regard 
as  a piece  of  magnificence  the  number  of  ha- 
bits  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fuceef- 
fively  put  on  ; fo  that  this  day  is  employed  in 
changing  habits,  till  the  fpoufes  have  appeared 
in  all  the  cloaths  which  they  poflefs. 

The  cufioms  in  ufe  among  the  Indians^ 

vary 
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vary  in  every  diftrift,  and  even  in  every  city; 
but  it  is  a pretty  general  cuftora  to  let  the. 
children  of  each  fex  run  naked  till  they  reach 
four  or  five  years  of  age.  They  are  then 
affianced;  and  marry  when  they  have  reached 
nine  or  ten  j^ears,  being  permitted  to  follow 
the  inflindl  of  Nature.  We  often  fee  there 
young  mothers,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years 

In  fpeaking  of  Puberty,  I shall  fay  what 
influence  the  climate  raufi:  have  on  fecundity, 
and  why  people  who  inhabit  regions  the  mofl: 
expofed  to  heat,  are  neceffitated  to  marry  their 
children  at  an  age  that  would  be  too 'premature 
in  other  climates. 

In  every  country,  where  the  heat  is  con- 
fiderable,  and  where,  confequently,  the  impul- 
fion  that  carries  one  fex  towards  the  other,  is 
felt  with  mofl  force,  men  have  a very  great 
idea  of  enjoyment;  voluptuoufnefs  reigning 
over  all  which  environs  them,  not  excepting 
their  Divinities,  to  whom  they  offer  the  plea- 
fures  of  marriage. 

* Mélanges  intéressans^  ôte.  Tom.  VIII. 
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Thofe  people  who  inhabit  the  kingdoms 
of  Juda  and  Ardra^  in  Africa,  adore  Serpents 
that  have  not  any  venom.  About  a mile  and 
half  from  Sabi,  the  capital  of  Juda,  the  Great 
Serpent  has  a magnificent  Temple.  They 
make  him  a partaker  of  the  fweets  of  marriage,, 
his  Priells  feeking  for  him  the  younge/l  and 
moft  beautiful  girls  in  the  country  : they  go,  on 
his  parr,  and  demand  the  young  women  in  mar- 
riage of  their  parents,  who  confider  themfelves 
as  very  greatly  honoured  in  confequence  of  the 
alliance*  They  make  the  betrothed  female 
defcend  into  i cellar,  where  continuing  two  or 
three  .hours,  she  is  led  out,  and  proclaimed 
, the  [acred  Spoufe  of  the  Great  Serpent.  M. 
de  Saintfoix  fays,  that  the  children  born  of  thcfe 
marriages,  alone  ’ referable  their  mdihers,  and 
have  all  the  human  figure  *.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  thofe  who  conclude  thefe  marriages 
have  an  intereft  in  felefting  tlie  handfomeft 
women. 

The  Priells  of  the  Idol  adored  at  Ternate^ 
leek  a fpoufe  for  their  God  every  year,  and 

* EJfah  htfiorlques,  Tom.  V. 
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perform  the  lame  ceremonies  as  thofe  of  the 
great  Serpent 

Thefe  pretended  alliances  of  j’oung  women 
with  ferpents,  give  us  no  very  great  idea  of  the 
judgment  of  the  people  who  beiieve  in  them; 
and,  neverthelefs,  they  are  fo  perfuaded  of  its 
polfibility  among  the  Idolators  of  whom  I fpeak, 
that  even  Europeans  have  believed,  or  have 
affefled  to  believe,  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, in  certain  countries,  than  the  fury  of 
ferpents  for  young  women.  We  read,  in  a 
hiftory  of  Paraguay,  that  enormous  ferpents 
are  feen  in  that  country,  who  occupy  them-* 
felves  in  fearching  for  damfels,  whom  they  vio*. 
late;  and  that  the  Miffionaries  polTefs  zeal 
enough  to  run  the  rifque  of  evident  danger,  in 
order  to  fave  the  virginity  of  the  female  In- 
dians, who  are  thus  attacked  by  the  ferpents  f. 

Before  Chriftianity  had  diffipated,  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  the  darknefs 
of  idolatry,  the  people  of  that  country  had  an 

" EJfais  Hiflortques  ^ Phtlofophiques  fur  les 
principaux  ridicules  des  différentes  Nations. 
t Hifioire  du  Paraguai,  ^c.  in  6 vols. 
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amorous  facrifice,  which  was  avowed  by  the 
Gauls.  The  Mount  St.  Michael  was  called 
Mount  Eelen,  becaufe  it  was  confecrated  to 
Belenus,  one  of  the  four  Gods  which  the  Gauls 
adored.  On  tÜis  Mount  was  a College  of 
nine  Druidefses;  the  eldeft  of  whom  delivered 
the  oracles.  To  mariners  they  alfo  fold  ar- 
rows, that  had  the  pretended  virtue  of  calming 
ftorms,  if  sl^ot  into  the  fea  by  a young  man 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  never  been  fa-  ^ 
miliarly  conne6led  with  a female.  When  the 
ship,  arrived  in  a good  port,  this  young  man 
was  deputed  to  carry  prefen  ts,  more  or  lefs 
confiderable,  to  thefe  .Prieftefses;  one  of  whom 
went  to  bathe  with  him  in  the  fea,  and  after- 
wards received  the  firft-fruits  of  his  adolefcence, 
admitting  him  to  pleafures  of  which,  till  then, 
he  had  been  ignorant.  Next  day,  returning, 
he  attached  to  his  shoulders  a proportionable 
number  of  shells  to  the  number  of  times  which 
he  had  been  initiated  during  the  night. 

The  Giaguers  believe  that  there  are  good 
and  evil  Gods;  that  the  one  rejoice  at  the 
pleafures  of  men,  while  the  other  take  delight 
in  feeing  them  hate,  perfecute,  maim,  and  mur- 
der each  other.  l'he  Giaguers  are  generally 

governed 
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governed  by  a Queen.  When  she  is  obliged 
to  make  war,  and  nearly  ready  to  commence 
the  conteft,  she  compels  her  foldiers  to  fwear, 
for  the  purpofe  of  getting  the  evil  Gods  on 
her  fide,  that  they  will  shew  no  compaffion; 
that  they  will  fpare  neither  age  nor  fex;  and 
that  they  will  fpill  as  much  blood  as  may  be 
poffible.  Scarcely  is  the  ceremony  of  this 
oath  completed,  before  tender  and  voluptuous 
mufic  is  heard:  this  announces  the  fpeftacle 
which  is  to  be  prefented,  for  rejoicing  the  bene- 
ficent Gods,  in  order  to  render  them  favour- 
able alfo.  A hundred  young  girls,  felefted  from 
among  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a hundred  young  warriors,  advance  finging  and 
dancing:  the  impatience  of  their  defires  is 
painted  in  their  eyes;  the  Queen  claps  her 
hands  ; that  is  the  fignal  for  refigning  themfelves 
to  their  tranfports  within  view  of  the  whole 
army. 

Among  the  Si-fans,  when  the  chief  of  a 
diftridb  is  in  the  lafi:  agony,  they  ftrew  flowers 
and  odoriferous  herbs  over  all  the  length  of  his 
cottage:  twelve  youths  and  twelve  young  wo- 
men, who  have  been  purpofely  fele6led,  enter 
the  room;  and  each  of  thefe  twelve  couple, 
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on  a certain  fignal,  arduoufly  labour  aX  the 
produ6lion  of  an  infant,  in  order  that  the  foul 
of  the  dying  man,  in  quitting  his  body,  may 
immediately  find  another,  and  not  wander  a 
long  time  *. 

All  the  people  who  believe  that  the  fouls 
of  the  dead  are  wanderers,  pay  Angular  atten- 
tion towards  providing  them  a new  habitation. 
The  favage  Chirigans  inter  their  children  along 
the  great  roads,  that  their  fouls  may  enter  with 
more  facility  into  the  bodies  of  pregnant  wo- 
men who  pafs  over  them 

Among  the  favage  Nations  that  inhabit 
Louifiana,  we  diftinguish  the  AlUhamons,  the 
Taskikis^  the  Outachepas,  the  Tonikas,  the 
TalapoukeSy  and  fome  others,  by  the  zeal  which 
they  shew  in  facilitating  the  temporary  mar- 
riages of  Europeans  that  arrive  in  their  coun- 
try. The  politenefs  of  thefe  Savages  confifts 
in  the  offer  of  young  women  to  all  the  Whites 
that  pafs  by  their  villages;  and  as  foon  as  an 
European  appears,  the  Chiefs  parade  the  ftreets, 

* EJfais  Hifloriques  fur  Parts»  Tom.  V. 
t Journ.  Encyclop.  June  1762* 
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and  harangue  the  Nation  thus....  ^ Young 
‘ men,  and  warriors,  do  not  foolishly; 
‘ love  the  Mailer  of  life:  purfue  the  chace,  to 
‘ obtain  fubfiftence  for  the  English,  who  bring 
‘ us  neceflaries.  And  ye,  young,  women, 
‘ shew  yourfelves  not  cruel,  nor  unthankful 
‘ with  your  body,  towards  the  White  Warriors, 
‘ that  we  may  have  their  blood:  it  is  by  this 
^ alliance  that  we  shall  obtain  the  wifJora  which 
‘ they  poflefs,  and  become  formidable  to  our 
* enemies.’  We  mult  not  imagine,  that  it  is 
prcilitutes  which  thefe  people  fo  generoufly 
offer  CO  Europeans:  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
chufe  among  all  the  damfels;  who,  for  the  mofl 
part,  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  generally 
very  affable.  With  regard  to  the  married 
women,  they  fay  that,  by  marriage,  their  liberty 
was  fold,  and  therefore  they  cannot  have  any 
other  men  than  their  husbands  ; and  ihefe, 
moreover,  are  very  jealous. 

Among  thefe  Savages,  the  conjugal  union 
is  regulated  by  fimple  Nature;  and  has  no  other 
form  than  the  mutual  confent  of  the  two  par- 
ties. As  they  have  no  civil  contraft,  when 
difeontenrs  'arife  among  tlitm,  they  leparate 
without  ceremony,  faying  that  marriage  is 
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nothing  more  than  a band  of  hearts  ; and  that 
they  alone  place  themfelves  together  for  mutual 
love  and  mutual  lupport. 

A Savage  may  have  two  wives,  if  he  is  a 
good  hunter;  and  fome  among  them  frequently 

I 

efpoufe  two  fiflers;  giving,  as  a realbn,  that 
they  will  agree  better  with  each  other  than 
ilrangers.  The  women  favages  are,  in  general, 
ver3^  laborious:  they  warn  them,  from  the 
earlieft  childhood,  that,  if  they  prov’’e  indolent 
or  unskilful,  they  shall  have  no  other  than  a 
pitiful  husband.  Avarice,  ambition,  and  many 
other  paflions,  fo  well  known  among  Europeans, 
do  not  ftifle,  in  fathers,  the  fentiment  of  Na- 
ture, nor  impel  them  to  ufe  violence  with 
their  children;  and,  ftill  lefs,  to  contradift  their 
inclinations.  "i'hrough  an  admirable  agree- 
ment, alTuredly  worthy  of  imitation,  they  marry 
tliofe  only  who  love  each  other  *. 

A Savage  that  shews  the  want  of  bravery 
in  an  aftion,  where  the  honour  and  defence 
of  his  country  is  concerned,  incurs  no  pu- 

I 

♦ See  Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  In^es  Occi- 
dentales-) par  M,  Bossu, 
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nîshment  ; but  he  is  regarded  as  opprobrious 
to  the  human  fpecies.  He  is  even  defpifed  by 
the  women;  nor  will  the  uglieft  damfels  ac-  ' 
cept  him  for  a husband.  If  it  happens,  that 
a girl,  notwithftanding,  shews  an  inclination  to 
efpoufe  one  of  thefe  poltroons,  the  intention 
would  be  oppofed  by  her  parents,  from  a fear 
of  having  in  their  families  men  without  heart, 
and  confequently  ufelefs  to  their  country. 
Thefe  men  are  compelled  to  let  their  hair  grow, 
and  to  w'ear,  like  the  women,  an  alkoman^ 
which  is  a kind  of  fmall  flays,  ufed  by  the 
females  to  conceal  their  nakednefs.  M.  Boflu, 
during  a former  war,  faw  one  of  thefe  men, 
who,'  ashamed  of  his  ignominious  diflinélion, 
fat  off  alone  to  contend  with  the  Tchicakas^  the 
enemies  of  his  nation  and  the  French  at  that 
period.  He  approached  them,  crawling  on 
his  belly  as  a ferpent;  and  for  three  or  four 
days  concealed  himfelf  in  long  grafs,  v/ithout 
eating  or  drinking  while  he  continued  there. 
As  the  English  then  conveyed  articles  of  com- 
merce to  the  Tchicakas,  this  Illinois  Savage 
watched  his  opportunity,  killed  the  driver  of 
one  of  the  vehicles,  and  cut  off  his  head  ; after 
which,  he  took  the  unfortunate  man’s  horfe, 
mounted  it,  and  faved  himfelf  by  flight.  To 
VoL.  1.  E e accomplish 
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accomplish  this  noble  undertaking,  he  confumed 
three  whole  months.  On  his  return,  the 
Nation  fuflPered  him  to  change  his  drefs;  and 
they  alfo  gave  him  a wife,  for  the  purpofe  of 
begetting  warriors 

Thus,  among  thefe  people,  it  is  dishonour- 
able to  remain  in  a ftate  of  celibacy  ; and  thofe 
who  do  not  shew  themfelves  induftrious,  are 
shunned  by  perfons  of  an  oppofite  defcription. 
Nothing  favours  more  of  wifdom  than  the  three 
obfervations,  according  to  which  the  Savages 
judge  whether  a man  is  either  weak  or  foolish  : 

If  he  neglefts  to  follow  the  chace If  he 

refufes  to  take  up  arms  on  a declaration  of 

war And  if  he  does  not  marry,  after  having 

attained  the  proper  age  f. 

We  have  juft  feen  the  precautions  taken 
by  the  Sablans,  or  Chriftians  of  St.  John,  in 
order  to  aflure  themfelves  of  the  integrity  of 
thofe  women  whom  they  efpoufe.  Should  we 
believe,  that  there  are  people  in  exiftence,  with 
whom  this  ftate  is  an  obftacle  to  marriage  I 

* Idem.  Part  I. 

f Recherches  Rhilofophiques  fur  les  Américains^ 
êcc,  by  M.  de  Part  II.  Sied:.  I. 
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The  fumiuit  of  barbarity  is,  without 
doubt,  vifible  among  the  Canarins  of  Goa^ 
where  the  young  women  deftined  to  marriage, 
are  conducted  to  the  ftatue  of  their  God,  and 
there,  from  a religious  motive,  the  nearefi:  re- 
lations of  the  bride  unite  their  efforts  in  joining 
her  to  that  deity,  till  they  have  evident  marks 
that  this  braz§n  Idol  has  accepted  the  damfel’s 
virginity. 

/ 

in  the  kingdom  of  Arracariy  and  the  fhi' 
iippine  IJleSy  a man  would  confider  himfelf  as 
dishonoured,  if  he  efpoufed  a girl  that  had 
not  been  deflowered  by  another;  and  it  is  only 
by  paying  a fum  of  money  that  they  can  engage 
' any  perfon  to  difeharge  this  office  for  the  bride- 
groom. In  the  province  of  Thibet^  the  mothers 
fearch  for  flrangers,  and  earneftly  bef'cech  them 
to  qualify  their  daughters  for  a flate  of  mar« 
riage,’ 

At  Madagafcar,  and  in  fome  other  coun- 
tries, the  loofefl  and  mofl  debauched  women 
are  married  in  preference  to  others*. 

* See  rUifioire  Naturelle^  by  M.  de  BLifFÔil<f 
Tome  IV. 
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The  King  of  Calicut  delivers  bis  bride  to 
his  grand  almoner,  before  he  admits  her  to  the 
nuptial  bed:  that  officer  muft  extricate  him  from 
a difficulty  which,  in  general,  moft  men  envy 
and  hope  to  find  *. 

After  thefe  ftrange  and  whimfical  cuftoms, 
we  shall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  at  the  original 
manner  in  which  the  Hottentots  celebrate  their 
marriages.  The  principal  ceremony  obfervable 
in  this  circumftance  is,  that  the  Prieft  showers 
his  urine  moll  plentifully  on  the  new-married 
couple  : they  creep  before  him,  and  receive  this 
afperfion  with  extreme  joy  and  fatisfaélion. 
For  the  remainder,  it  has  place  in  all  their  ce- 
remonies ^ and  when  they  intend  to  shew  their 
politenefs  to  any  perfon,  they  pifs  on  him: 
according  to  the  abundance  of  the  afperfion, 
the  individual  elteems  himfelf  more  or  lefs  dif- 
tinguished.  This  ridiculous  cullom  was  for- 
merly accompanied,  in  the  marriages  of  widows, 
with  another  that,  if  ufed  in  Europe,  would 
impede  half  the  unions  which  are  now  formed. 
Every,  time  that  a Hottentot  widow  re-married, 
she  was  obliged  to  cut  off  one  of  her  fingers  !• 

* EJJais  hifioriques  fur  Paris.  Tom.  V. 

t See  EJfais  hifioriques  ^ phiJofophiques  fur 
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Some  authors  pretend,  even,  that  this  odd 
and  cruel  operation  took  place  on  the  death  of 
the  husband;  and  that  a i lotventot  likewife  de- 
prived himfelf  of  a finger  when  his  wife  ceafed 
to  exift.  However  it  may  be,  this  is  certain, 
that  we  find,  among  thefe  people,  a great  num- 
ber of  individuals  thus  mutilacec*>  who  have 
no  more  than  five  or  fix  fingers  reniahr-gon 
both  their  hands.  The  Dutch,  howtv^r,  i.  ’/e 
at  length  fucceeded  in  dilTuading  the  Hottentots 
from  infliéling  on  themfelves  fo  cruel  an  evil, 
which  was  deftitute  of  any  refulting  good, 
either  to  the  living  or  the  dead  ; and  thefe 
Africans  therefore  renounced  the  amputation  of 
their  fingers,  as  alfo  that  of  one  tefticle,  another 
barbarous  cultom,  of  which  I shall  Ipeak  in  the 
Chapter  on  Puberty  f. 

Among  the  Chinefe^  fécond  marriages  are 
regarded,  principally  by  the  higher  ranks,  as 
bafe  on  the  part  of  the  women  : but  the  com- 
mon people  view  a fécond  contrat  entirely 

les  principaux  ridicules^  &c.  EJfais  hiftoriques  fur 
Paris,  Tom.  V. 

* Foyage  de  Siam,  Tome  II. 

f Recherches  fur  les  Américains,  Part  VI. 
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otherwife.  Moreover,  the  conjugal  union,  in 
China,  is  held  in  the  greateft  eftimation,  while 
the  Chinefe  confider  it  as  an  affair  of  the  mofl 
importance  in  life.  A father  would  fee  his 
honour  expofed  to  focie  fligma,  if  he  did  not 
occupy  himfelf  with  the  care  of  marrying  his 
children.  A fon,  alfo,  continues  deficient  in 
his  firft  duties,  if  he  does  not  leave  an  offspring 
for  the  propagation  of  his  family*. 

The  marriages  are  negociated  by  old  wo* 
men  ; and  the  young  perfons  thus  affianced, 
never  fee  each  other.  When  the  day  fixed 
for  the  nuptials  is  arrived,  they  shut  up  the 
intended  bride  in  a chaife  magnificently  deco- 
rated, followed  by  thofe  who  carry  her  portion 
and  her  paraphernalia.  A great  number  of 
domeftics  accompany  her  with  flambeaus  in  their 
hands,  even  at  noon-day.  Various  players  on 
inftruments,  fuch  as  fifes,  hautboys,  and  tam- 
bours, open  the  proceffion,  and  it  is  terminated 

* With  fo  much  paffion  do  the  Chinefe  defire  to 
leave  a pofterity,  that,  if  Nature  denies  them  children, 
they  pretend  that  the’r  fpoufc  is  pregnant,,  make 
a private  demand  to  the  foundling  hofpital  of  an  infant, 
and  bjing  it  up  as  their  own  çhild. 

by 
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by  the  Isdy's  parents  and  friends.  A corfiJen- 
tial  domefliic  is  the  depofitarjr  of  the  key  which 
fecures  the  chaife-door;  and  this  key  he  delivers 
to  no  perfon  except  the  bridegroom,  who  waits 
for  his  defined  fpoufe  at  the  door  of  her  houfe. 
No  fooner  is  she  arrived,  than  he  receives  the 
key  of  thechaife;  he  opens  it  with  eagernefs; 
and  it  is  then  he  judges  of  his  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate lot.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  a 
husband,  little  fatisfied  with  his  fpoule,  inftantly 
shuts  the  chaife,  and  fends  her  back  to  her  pa- 
rents or  relations,  rather  chufing  to  lofe  what 
he  has  given  for  his  partner,  than  to  keep 
his  purchafe. 

We  cannot  give  a more  complete  idea  of 
the  paffion  of  the  Chinefe  for  facilitating  mar- 
riages,  without  even  confulting  interelled  per- 
fons,  than  by  faying  that,  fometimes,  two  fa- 
thers having  both  their  wives  pregnant,  make 
contrats  of  marriage  , for  the  unborn  children, 
provided  the  difference  of  fexes  should  fé- 
cond their  intentions.  In  the  province  of 
Chen^/i,  they  marry  two  dead  perfons,  if  they 
purpofed  uniting  when  alive.  As  it  is  the 
cuftom  to  preferve  the  coffins  two  or  three 
years,  mutual  prefents  are  fent  in  the  beginning, 
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accompanied  with  all  forts  of  inftrumcn-s,  and 
the  fame  formalities  as  if  the  fpoufes  were  ab* 
folutely  in  exigence.  Afterwards,  they  place 
the  two  coffins  dofe  to  each  other,  hold  a nup- 
tial-feaft,  and  conclude  by  interring  the  two 
fpoufes  in  one  grave.  When  this  ceremony 
is  ended,  the  parents  on  each  fide  conduél  them- 
felves  as  if  their  children  were  living  together 
in  the  conjugal  union*. 

The  people  of  whom  we  have  hitherto 
fpoken,  offer  altogether  nothing  than  the  grievous 
fpeélacle  of  women  always  crushed  under  that 
weight  of  deipotifm,  which  the  men  in  fome 
nations  exercife  over  their  companions.  No- 
things, perhaps,  is  more  affliéling  for  the  heart 
of  a fenlible  man,  than  to  obferve  that  force 
and  brutality  fetters  the  fweet  union  of  beauty  ! 
There  exifts  nevcrthelefs,  in  certain  countries, 
fantaft'cal  cuftoms  which  demonftrate,  that  men 
to  whom  Nature  has  confided  ftrength,  abufe 
it  mofi:  ftrangely,  by  rendering  there  the  fate  of 
women,  I will  not  fay  unfortunate,  but  infup- 
portable. 

* Mélanges  intérefans^  &:c.  Tome  V. 
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In  general,  ffor  there  are  only  a few  ex- 
ceptions) the  Savages  opprefs  their  females. 
Thofe  which  M.  de  Bougainville  faw,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  voyage  round  the  World,  and 
whom  he  named  Pécherais^  f becaufe  in  ap- 
proaching his  ship  they  cried  ail  together  pe» 
cher  ah')  ferve  as  a ftriking  example,  among 
thoulands.  It  is  true,  that  the  women  there 
do  not  polTefs  thofe  charms  which  are  attached 
to  the  female  fex  in  other  parts  of  the  world  : 
but  can  this  be  perceived  by  their  husbands? 
They  are  fmall,  ugly,  lean,  and  have  an  offen- 
five  and  infupportable  fmell.  Thefe  are  the 
women  that,  in  this  nation,  row  in  the  canoes, 
and  take  care  to  fet  them  afloat  when  on  the 
point  of  fwimming,  in  fpite  of  the  cold,  by 
dipping  out  the  water  that  may  penetrate  in 
thofe  goémons  that  ferve  as  a port  for  the  ca- 
' Does,  at  a fuflicient  diftance  from  the  ftrand*. 
On  shore,  they  gather  wood,  and  colle61:  shell- 

* Voyage  autour  du  tnonde^  &c.  en  1766 

by  M.  de  Bougainville.  Part  I.  Chap  IX.  By 
turning  to  the  works  of  Travellers  and  Hiftorians, 
we  can  sketch,  with  fuflicient  truth,  the  charader  of 
each  nation,  folely  as  to  the  cqndud  which  the  men 
obferve  towards  the  females. 
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fish,  without  receiving  any  affiflance  whatever 
from  the  men.  Women  who  have  children  at 
the  breaft,  are  not  exempted  from  this  drudgery. 
In  fine,  thefe  uncouth  men  have  difcovered  the 
art  of  compelling  the  women  to  ferve  them  in 
things  the  moft  toilfome,  while  they  pafs  their 
time  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity,  that  is  better 
adapted  to  the  weaker  fex. 

The  uncivilifed  man,  fays  M.  Thomas,  at 
once  ferocious  and  indolent,...  almoft  ignorant 
of  every  thing  except  phyfical  love,  and  pof- 
fefling  none  of  thofe  moral  ideas  which  alone 
can  foften  the  empire  of  flrength....  governs 
in  a defpotic  manner  that  fex  which  weaknefs 
has  fubje6led  to  his  controul.  Women  are, 
among  the  Indians,  what  the  Ilotians  were 
among  the  Spartans—  a vanquished  people,  who 
were  obliged  to  labour  for  the  vanquishers. 
Thus  have  we  feen,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Oronoque,  mothers  killing  their  children  from 
motives  of  compaffion,  and  even  fmothering 
them -at  their  birth.  They  regard  this  barba- 
rous pity  as  an  obligation*. 

* EJfat  fur  le  faracière^  les  mœurs  ^ Vefprit 
(les  femmes^  &c.  page  a & 3. 
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At  Tobolski,  and  in  the  greatefl:  part  of 
Ruflia,  according  to  M-  l’Abbé  Chappe,  the 
women  are  tyrannicrdly  ufed  by  the  men,  who 
treat  rhefe  unfortunate  creatures  as  (laves,  and 
require  of  them  the  vilefl  fervices.  The  ce- 
remonies of  marriage,  which,  in  all  climates, 
should  announce  the  fweeteft  union,  offer  in 
Ruffia  the  revolting  fpeftacle  of  a rigid  and 
imperious  mailer  in  the  perfon  of  a husband. 
From  the  affiancing,  he  obliges  the  young  wo- 
man whom  he  has  chofen  to  prefent  him  a 
handful  of  rods  with  great  ceremony,  and  to  pull 
off  his  boots,  as  a proof  of  his  fuperiority,  and 
the  fervitude  of  his  fpoufe.  Abufing  more 
than  elfewhere,  fays  M.  le  Abbé  Chappe,  the 
right  accorded  by  ftrength,  they  have  eftablished 
laws  the  moft  unjuft  ; laws  which  the  beauty 
and  fweetnefs  of  the  fex  have,  hitherto,  been 
unable  either  to  abolish  or  foften*. 

If  there  are  fome  people,  among  whom 
the  women  are  not  viélims  to  the  feverity  of 
laws  which  men  have  promulgated  for  arrogat- 
ing all  the  authority,  let  that  fubjeél  arreft  our 
attention  for  a moment. 

* Voyage  €7i  Sibérie  fait  par  ordre  dtt  Koi  en 
1761,  &€.  Parti.  Page  162. 
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In  the  Ifland  of  Formofa^  a man  does  not 
refide  with  his  wife;  he  pays  her  a vifit  by 
night,  rifes  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
turns no  more  to  her  during  the  whole  day; 
at  leaft,  if  she  does  not  fend  for  him,  or  call 
after  him,  if  he  happens  to  pafs  before  her 
dwelling*. 

Si 

A lingular  difference  between  the  tempe- 
raments of  the  man  and  the  woman,  has  ella- 
blished,  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon^  a cuftom  that 
gives  to  the  latter  an  empire  over  the  former. 
The  a6livity  of  love,  among  the  women,  does 
not  allow  of  conftancy  to  a Angle  man  ; they 
have,  nearly  all,  two  husbands  ; while  it  rarely 
occurs,  that  a man  has  more  than  one  wife. 
She  may  even  be  common  to  a whole  family; 
for,  after  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  which  is 
very  short  among  the  Chingulais,  the  firfl:  nup- 
' tial-night  is  for  the  husband,  the  fécond  for  his 
brother,  and  fo  on  in  fucceffion  to  the  lixth 
degree  inclufively:  nor  is  this  proffitution  al- 
• ways  fufficient  to  extinguish  the  erotic  ardour 
which  inflames  thefe  women  ; while,  in  general, 
they  may,  as  allb  the  unmarried  girls,  have  com- 

* EJfais  htflorigues  fur  Parts,  Tome  V. 
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merce  with  whom  they  chufe,  provided  they 
avoid  thofe  who  are  inferior  to  themfelves  ia 
point  of  rank*. 

Among  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Laffa^ 
the  women  are  equally  miflrefles  to  fix  the 
number  of  husbands  whom  they  would  efpoufe. 
The  firil-born  child  belongs  to  the  eldeft  man: 
thofe  which  are  begotten  afterwards,  recognife 
the  others  for  parents,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  agef. 

The  women  of  Natros^  or  nobles  of  Ca. 
licuty  have  likewife  the  privilege  of  which  I 
here  fpeak.  Father  Tachard  allures  us,  that 
fome  of  thefe  women  were  married,  at  one 
time,  to  no  lefs  than  ten  husbands,  whom  they 
regarded  as  fo  many  flaves,  who  were  brought 
to  a ftate  of  fubmiffion  by  their  beauty 

A mark  of  the  empire  of  women  in  the 
kingdom  of  CongOy  is,  that  they  give  nobility 

* See  rH'ifloirc  de  rifle  de  Ceylan,  by  M.  le 
Grand. 

I Mélanges  intére flans,  ike.  Tome  VL 

I See  les  Lettres  édifiantes,  &c. 
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to  their  husbands*  In  one  of  the  provinces 
of  this  extenfive  country,  called  Malimba^  a 
very  fingular  ufage  proves  the  efteem  which 
they  entertain  there  for  a fex,  which,  in  fcarcely 
any  other  place,  has  not  liberty  to  difpofe  of 
their  hand.  When  the  King  of  Malimba  dies, 
leaving  only  one  daughter,  she  is  ahfolute  miftrefs 
of  the  kingdom;  provided,  neverthelefs,  that 
she  has  attained  to  marriageable  years.  She 
commences  by  fetting  out  on  a tour  through 
her  dominions  ; and  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage which  she  pafles,  all  the  men  are  obliged, 
on  her  arrival,  to  range  themfelves  in  the  ftreets, 
for  the  purpofeof  receiving  their  princefs;  from 
among  whom  she  makes  choice  of  one,  that 
happens  to  pleafe  her  moll,  and  he  pafles  the 
enfuing  night  in  her  arms.  On  returning 
from  her  journey,  she  calls  that  man  to  court 
who  has  given  her  the  greateft  fatisfaéflon, 
and  makes  him  her  fpoufe 

i could  have  lengthened  this  Chapter  coii- 
fidcrably,  by  a detail  of  ceremonies  which  nu- 
merous Nations  oblerve  in  contra6ling  theif 

♦ Sec  PHifioire  Naturelle  de  M,  de  Bufon. 
Tunic  VI. 
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marriages;  and  I should  continually  have  had 
the  unpleafantnefs  of  expoling  cuftoms  to  the 
reader  which  are  often  barbarous,  and  nearly 
always  ridiculous.  it  is  in  few  countries  that 
we  find  the  fage  laws  which  Nature  has  diélated 
to  men;  or,  what  is  much  better  for  fociety, 
the  laws  of  Nature  enlightened  by  Religion. 
It  is  mournful  for  humanity,  that,  in  carting  an 
eye  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  we  rencounter 
nothing  elfe  than  obftacles  to  that  felicity,  which 
marriage  may  procure.  ' Let  us  terminate  this 
Chapter,  by  the  picture  of  a people  but  lately 
known,  among  whom  we  diftiiiguish  beauty  and 
candour  united. 

It  is  to  M.  de  Bougainville  that  we  owe  the 
difcovery  of  the  Ifland  Otaheite^  and  the  hirtory 
of  its  amiable  inhabitants.  Born  under  the 
mort:  beautiful  heaven,  nourished  with  the  fruits 
of  an  earth  that  is  fecund  without  culture,  go- 
verned rather  by  the  fathers  of  families  than 
by  kings,  the  Otaheitans  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  other  God  than  Love.  All  days  are  con- 
fecrated  to  him  ; every  part  of  the  ifland  is  his 
temple  ; all  the  women  there  are  idols  ; and  all 
the  men  worshippers.  And  what  women, 
too!  Rivals  of  the  Georgians  for  beauty, 

and 
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and  fifters  of  the  Graces  without  a veil.  Nei- 
ther shame  nor  modefty  here  exercife  their' 
tyranny;  the  lighreft  gauze  floats  always  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  winds  and  the  defircs.  The 
aét  of  creating  the  human  likenefs,  is  an  aft  of 
religion  ; the  preludes  to  which  are  encouraged 
by  the  devotions  and  the  fongs  of  all  the  people 
aiTembled,  and  the  conclufion  is  celebrated  by 
univerfal  acclamations.  Every  ftranger  is  ad- 
mitted to'  a participation  of  thefe  fortunate 
mylleries;  it  is  even  a duty  of  hofpitality  to 
invite  him  to  share  in  them;  and  the  good 
Otaheitan  incelTantly  enjoys  the  fentiment  of 
his  own  pleafures,  or  the  fpeftade  of  thofe  in 
which  others  partake*.  Thefe  fortunate  men 
keep  clofe  to  Nature  in  every  refpeft;  they 
faithfully  receive  from  her  hands  their  aliments 
and  their  beverage  ; and  they  are  recompenfed 
for  their  frugality  and  their  temperance!  That 
blood  which  circulates  in  their  veins  is  the 
primitive  blood  ; the  juices  which  feparate  there- 
from, and  thofe  particularly  that  are  deftined  to 
pleafures  and  to  re-p:  oduftion,  open  beauty  to 
the  view.  We  find  it  among  all  the  individuals 

See  le  Journ.  Encyclop.  Dec.  17(^9. 
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that  people  this  ifland  ; and  it  is  with  a jufl. 
title  that  the  French  have  named  it  the  New 
Cytkerea. 

With  what  furprife  were  thofe  Frenchmen 
ftruck,  at  the  feducing  fpeftacle  which  appeared 
before  them  when  they  fir  it  approached  the 
Ifland  of  Otaheite!  ' ‘ The  greateft  part  of 
‘ the  women  were  naked,’  fays  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville; ^ they  threw  out  allurements  to  us  as 
‘ they  approached  in  their  canoes,  where,  in  fpite 
of  their  natural  fimplicity,  we  difcovered  fome 
‘ embarrafsment;  whether  it  is  that  Nature  has  * 
‘ every  where  embellished  the  fair-fex  with  an 
^ ingenuous'  timidity,  or  whether  it  is  that, 

‘ even  in  a country  where  the  freedom  of  the 

* golden  age  continues  to  prevail,  the  womeii 

* will  not  appear  to  favour  that  which  they 
‘ mofl  defire.  The'' men,  more  fimple,  or 
‘ more  free,  quickly  exprefied  themfelves  in 

* a clearer  manner.  'They  prefTed  us  to  makè 
‘ choice  of  a female,  and  to  follow  them  on 
‘ shore  ; while  their  geflures  unequivocally 
‘ pointed  out  the  way  in  which  we  were  to 

‘ improve  the  offered  opportunity 'I  ask,^ 

continues  Mi  de  Bougainville,  * how,  in  the 
‘ midft  of  a fimilar  fj3e6lacle,  it  would  be  p'of- 

VoL,  li  F f ‘ fible" 
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‘ fible  tü  kficp  four  hundred  men  to  their  duty, 
‘ who  were  all  young  mariners,  and  who,  for 
‘ the  fix  previous  months,  had  not  feen  a fe- 
‘ male?  In  fpite  of  all  the  precautions  which 
< we  could  take,  a young  woman  ftepped  on 
‘ board,  and  placed  herfelf  on  one  of  the 

‘ hatches  above  the  windlafs. This 

^ young  girl  negligently  let  fall  the  cover- 
‘ ing  which  encircled  her  waift,  and  appeared 
‘ to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  Venus  shewed  herfelf 
‘ to  the  shepherd  Phrygian.  She  had  a celeftial 
‘ form!  The  feamen  and  foldiers  prefled  for- 
^ ward,  crouding  on  each  other,  to  the  fpot 
* where  she  flood;  and  never  was  the  windlafs 
‘ of  a ship  turned  round  with  flmilar  adlivity*/ 

The  officers  of  the  frigate  fucceeded,  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  reflraining  thefe  men,  who  were 
excited  by  a paffion  the  mofl  vivid.  — The 
leaf!  difficulty,  fays  M.  de  Bougainville,  was  not 
to  keep  ourfelves  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration. 

Notwitbflanding  the  flrifl  orders  which 
were  ilTued,  the  commander’s  cook  found  means 

♦ l^oyagi  autaur  du  Monde^  6:c.  Part  11. 
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to  efcrpe  from  the  vefTel:  havinsf,  witli  feme 
pains,  fet  his  feet  on  shore,  with  the  b'' nifty 
whom  he  bad  chofen,  he  inlhintly  fiw  h‘m  e!f 
encompaiTfd  by  a crowd  of  Indians,  who  Grip- 
ped off  his  cloaths  in  a moment,  reducing  iîîni 
to  a ftare  of  nakednefs  f.om  head  to  foot. — - 
A thoufind  times  he  cmceived  himfelf  loft, 
not  knowing  where  the  exclamations  of  thefe 
people  would  terminate;  for,  in  tumult,  they 
examined  all  the  parts  of  his  body.  After 

viewing  the  ftranger  minutely,  they  returned 
his  apparel;  compelled,  the  young  woman  to 
approach;  and  prefled  him  to  faj'sfy  thofc  de- 
fires  which  had  drawn  him  on  shore  in  her 
company.  — This  was  in  vain.  The  iflanders 
found  it  necelTary  to  carry  the  poor  cook  on 
board  the  ship,  in  a condition  that  rather  re* 
fembled  death  than  life;  nor  did  he  eafily  re- 
cover from  the  shock  which  the  Ocaheitans 
had  made  him  fuffer,  in  confequence  of  their 
fcrupulous  refearches,  for  judging  if  he  was  con- 
formed like  themfelves. 

When  confidence  was  eftablished  between 
the  French  and  Ocaheitans,  which  was  no  diffi- 
cult matter,  the  crew  went  among  them  on 
the  ifland  ; and  there  the  natives  by  no  means 

F f 2 belied 
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beJied  the  overtures  which  they  had  previoufly 
made. 

‘ Our  people  took  walks  every  day,’  fays 
M.  de  Bougainville:  ‘ the  natives  invited  them 
‘ into  their  houfes,  where  they  were  prcfTed  to 

^ eat They  offered  them  young  women  : 

‘ in  that  inftant  the  hut  was  filled  by  a curious 
‘ throng  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  who  formed 
‘ a circle  round  the  hoft,  and  the  youthful  vîétira 
‘ to  this  duty  of  hofpitality.  T'he  ground  was 
‘ ftrewed  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  mufi- 
‘ cians  chanted  a hymn  on  enjoyment  to  the 

‘ accords  of  the  flute.  They  were  fur- 

^ prifed  at  the  embarrafsment  which  our  people 
‘ teftified;  our  manners  have  .profcribed  this 
^ pubh'city.  Neverthelefs,  I cannot  undertake 
‘ to  fay,  that  any  one  did  not  vanquish  his  re- 
‘ pugnance,  nor  conform  himfelf  to  the  cuftoms 

? of  the  country*.’ 

• # * 

i * 

At  Otaheite,  it  is  by  no  means  cuflomary 
for  the  men  to  opprefs  the  weaker  fex,  by 
fubjefling  them  to  the  pains  of  labour.  Agentle 
indolence  falls  to  the  share  of  the  Otaheitan 

* Idem.  , 

females; 
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female?  ; and  the  care  of  pieafing  is  their  moft 
ferious  occupation.  The  married  women  shew 
an  entire  fubmiffion  to  their  husbands:  they 
would  wash  awa^",  with  their  blood,  an ‘infidelity 
committed  without  the  approbation  of  their 
fpoufe.  His  confient,  indeed,  is  eafily  obtained  ; 
while  the  husband  is  generally  the  firll  to  prels 
his  wife  to  a fur  render  of  her  charms.  A young 
woman,  in  this  refpeét,  does  not  manifeft  any 
uneafiDcfs;  all  invites  her  to  follow  the  inch, 
nations  of  her  heart,  or  the  law  of  fenfe;  and 

public  plaudits  honour  her  discomfiture.  

‘ It  does  not  appear  that  the  great  number  of 
‘ temporary  lovers,  which  they  have  had,  offers 
‘ any  impediment  to  their  finding  a husband  at 
‘ laft....  Why,  then,  should  they  make  re- 
‘ fiftance  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  to 
‘ the  feduélion  of  example?  The  air  which 
‘ they  there  refpire,  the  fong,  the  dance,  nearly 
^ always  accompanied  by  lafcivious  poflures, 
‘ all,  each  inftant,  reminds  them  of  the  fweets 
‘ of  love  ; all  demands  a refignation  to  its 
‘ power*.’ 


♦ Idem.  pag.  219,  220,  In  the  three  firfl  Chap- 
ters of  the  fécond  Part,  M.  de  Bougainville  has  de* 
feribed,  with  as  much  prcciCon  as  delicacy,  that 

which 
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which  concerns  the  Illand  of  Otaheite,  and  the  liappî- 

nefs  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants A happinefs  wliich, 

perhaps,  has  undergone  (bme  alteration  fince  the  Eu- 
ropeans fiift  landed  there.  — See  pag.  23  2>  241  & 
!J42  of  the  Work  here  cited. 
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